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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

Miss Soames’s book will, I believe, supply a want much 
felt by teachers of English and foreign languages. There 
are learned works on comparative phonology, but I know 
of none which are sufficiently clear and simple to put into 
the hands of the average learner. 

The main purpose of the book is to give shortly and 
clearly an idea of the mode of formation of the articulate 
sounds of the three modern languages most studied in our 
schools. When the teaching is systematised, we may 
hope both that English will be pronounced with a purer 
accent, and that a good pronunciation of foreign tongues 
will be acquired in a comparatively short time. 

The task has almost necessarily involved an expose of 
the extraordinary anomalies of English spelling. As an 
educator, I am earnestly desirous for reform, and I trust 
that this book may shorten the time of waiting. Our 
spelling is one of the greatest hindrances to the intelligent 
study of phonology, without which that of philology is 
almost impossible to the young, since the same sounds are 
ever masquerading in a new dress. 

The phonetic alphabet made use of is so simple that 
any one can read it after half an hour s study, and the 
author has judiciously chosen well-known pieces to help 
the inexperienced in acquiring facility. 

DOROTHEA BEALE, 

Principal of the Cheltenham Ladies' College. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Complying with the desire of the late Miss Soames’s 
literary trustees I have revised the present edition of her 
Introduction to the Study of Phonetics and seen it through 
the press. Miss Soames has left an annotated copy 
which has been at my disposal. As, however, most of 
this new matter had meanwhile been utilised, in accord¬ 
ance with the late author’s directions, for her newer 
work, The Teacher s Manual, edited by me in 1897, I have 
confined my task to introducing Miss Soames’s revised 
phonetic alphabet (whence the rather different aspect of 
the reading book, especially the specimens of German), 
breaking the text into numbered sections, and adding a 
few editorial notes. 


WILHELM VIETOR. 


Marburg, Germany, 
July , 1899. 
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ALPHABETS. 

THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 




Stops 


Liquids 


P 

b 

t 

d 

k 

g— as in get, egg 

m 

n 

ng ,, singer, sink 

1 

r 


The Consonants. 

wh 
w 
f 

Y 

th- 
dh 
s 
z 

sh 
zh 

y 

h 


-as in thistle, Arthur 
,, this, father 
„ seal, hiss 

„ zeal, his 

,, glazier, pleasure 


Composite 


ch = t + sh, as in chest, hatch 
j = d + zh, „ jest, badge 

m', n', 1’, are used for syllabic m, n, 1, as in sizm , ritn , 
botr (schism, written, bottle). 

n-g, w h, t-h, d-h, s-h, z-h are used for the sounds in en¬ 
gage, blow-hole, out-house, blood-hound, mishap and hogshead . 

Names of the Consonants. 

They are called pa, ba, ta, da, ka, ga, ma, na, nga, la, 

ra, and so on, as in pa-rental, ba-zaar, tcv-boo, Da-rius, ca-lam- 
ity, ga-zette, ma-ture, na-tivity , si-nge(r), la-mcnt , ra-vinc. 

C, Q and X. 

These symbols are not used in this scheme, except o in the 
combination eh. In ordinary spelling c is used for k or b, as 
in cat, cell ; q is URed for k, as in quick; and x is used for ks 
or gz, and xi for ksh, as in box, exist, noxious. 















The Vowels . 


xv 


The Vowels. 


-u> 

fl 

O 


O S3 
c3 5 


Long. 

a—as in ba 


06 

e 

ey 

6 

ow 

a 


boen (burn) 
feri (fairy) 
feyt (/ate) 
fit (/est) 

Pol (Paul) 
powl (pole) 
pul (pool ) 


a 

o 


II 


Diphthongs. 


Short. 

a—as in atend {attend) 
os „ poeti (putty) 
30 „ poet (pat) 

e „ pet 

i „ pit 

o „ pot 

o’ „ pilo’ (pillow) 

u „ put 


a *—as in taim (time) 
au laud (loud) 

01 » noiz (noise) 

yu » tydn (tune) 
yu n regyular (regular) 


ea—as in bear 
ia „ biar (bier) 

oa „ boar 

da „ bdar (boor) 


Names of the Short Vowels. 

They are called a, cet, aet, et, it, ot, short o, ut, as in the 
ve^-words attend , putty , pat , pet , pillow , 


the 


Script Forms. 

The script forms of se and ob can be written without lifting 
Pen, thus:— 


se 


ce 


Stress. 


k 1 J ea sod or accentod syllabled may generally be known 
, ® ’ but when it is necessary to indicate them they are 
ar e< * t ^ iUS: intend, invest, informal, irapotant. 
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THE FRENCH ALPHABET. 


The Consonants. 


Stops ■ 


Liquids 


p 

CO 

rtf 

f m—as in prisme 

b 

’!.■ 

*1 „ peuple 

t 


v ,, autre 

1 d 


u ,, bids 

k 


w ,, moi (mwa) 

l g 

CO 

•+3 

f 

' m 

I 

Y 

n 

.si 

S 

fl—as in rdgne (reft) 

-+=> 

Pi 

o 

z 

1 

Q 

ch ,, chat- Eng. sb. 



j „ je = Eng. zh 



y „ bien (by bn) 


The Vowels. 


Oral. Nasal. 

a—as in pdte a n 

a „ patte 

e „ je 

e „ prds bn 

b „ tU 

i „ fini 

a n —as in pan 
bn „ pin , him 



Oral. 

NasaL 

1 g- 

’ o—as in homme 

on 

6 „ 

drdle 


W S 

ou „ 

tout 



eu „ 

peur 

eu?* 

g§J 

eu „ 

pen 


1=3 2 

. o » 

pu 



on —as in pont 
eurc „ un } jeun 


All the vowels may be long or short, except b and e, which 
are always short. 

Long vowels are written thus: a:, 
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THE GEEMAN ALPHABET. 


The Consonants. 


Stops 


Liquids 


p 


b 


t 


■ d 


k 

eft 

-4-=> 

g 

s, 

, ’ —the glottal stop 

.S ' 

m 

M 

a 

n 


ng 


1 


r 


r 2 —guttural r 



w —lip-lip, as often in zwei 

t 

Y 

[3 

Z 

sh 

zh 

g „ ich 

j „ Eng. yet 

x „ ach 

g „ N. Gev. Wagen 


The Vowels. 


Front 1" 

l 

Back- J 
round | 
Front- r 



Long. 



Short. 

a : 

—as in lahm 


a 

—as in Lamm 

a: 

,, mahen 


e 

j. Gab's, 

e: 
i : 

» geh 
,, ihn 

Front | 

a 

„ Manner 
j „ Sinn 

o: 

„ Sohn 

Back- f 

o 

,, Sonne 

U: 

,, Xw/t 

round 1 

u 

f f dumm 

o: 

,, Sohnc 

Front- f 

0 

,, konnen 

ii: 

,, kiihn 

round \ 

ii 



Diphthongs. 

ai, au, oi, as in Ei , Hau$, Hen . 
b 












Liquids 


Scheme of English Consonants, 




Stops 

Nasal 

Side 

Trill 


Lips. 

Lip- 

Teeth. 

XJ T3 

g .2 

2. o 

« > 

Point- 

Teeth. 

js *6 

o 

I f 
« > 

Point. 

Front. 

Voiced. 

Back. 

4 *9 

■*2 a 

d o 

a > 

Throat. 

Breath. 

Simple. 

xi -d 

5 S 

2 o 

tt > 

Front- 

round. 

•C rS 

1 8 
> 

Back- 

round. 

4 i 

§ .g 

M > 

Breath. ffi 

B 

"E 

Voiced. 

J 

Point- 

Blade. 

3 ’g 

c3 o 

<v 

u o 

tt > 

p b 





t d 



k g 


m 





11 



ng 







1 

1 





: 




r 






i 

wh w 

f Y 

th dh 

s z 

sh zh 

y 

" 

h 


Open 

Consonants 


xvm 
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Stops 

Nasal j 

\ 


Trill 

Side 


Open 

Consonants 


LlP8. 

Lip- 

Teeth. 

& 'C 

g .§ 

u © 

tt > 

Point- 

Teeth. 

Point. 

Front. 

jd *d 

s 1 

J- o 

a ► 

Back. 

•O 'd 

I 

2. o 

a > 

Throat. 

Breath. 

Voiced. 

Front- 

round. 

5 % 

. - 

u O 

a > 

Back- 

round. 

© 

t. o 

« > 


Breath. SB 

| 

Voiced. 5* 

Point- 

Blade. 

i "i 

r 4 . t) 

£ © 

a > 

P b 





t d 



k * 


e m m 





n 


ft 








1 i 







~ 



'r r 



o 

r- r- 

i 

t 


'u u 

'w(wh) w 

f ¥ 


s z 

jch(sh)j(zh) 

'y y 




xix 



































Scheme op German Consonants. 
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% (Side 
3 (Trill 


Lips. 

Lip- 

Teeth. 

5 i 

3 42 

•_ © 

Point- 

Teeth. 

Point. 

Breath. g 

o 

Voiced. § 

Back. 

4 T5 

1 -3 

8 > 

Throat. 

Breath. 

i 

Simple. 

i 1 
* > 1 

Front- 

round. 

i i 

i > 

Breath, g y 

b| 

Voiced, r* • 


Simple. 

jd T3 

1 i 
« > 

Point. 

Blade. 

h 3 •d 

-*2 <u 

$ s 

£ o 

P3 >- 

P b 

— 




t d 



k g 

* 

m 




n 



ng 







i 





w 





r 



r 2 




f y 


s z 

sh zh 

? j(y) 


h 


X 

X 


Open 

Consonants 
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Combined Scheme of English, French and German Consonants, 




Stops 

Nasal 



Open 

Consonants 


Lips. 

Lip- 

Teeth. 

i 1 

Point- 

Teeth. 

5 •g 

8 -I 

M > 

Point. 

Front. 

3 -S 

§ I 

Breath. ft) 

> 

o 

Voiced. W 

Throat. 

Breath. 

Simple, 

1 | 

« > 

Front- 

round. 

I I 
» > 

Back- 

round. 

3 •s 
t -1 

PQ > 

Simple. 

•C T5 

g | 

£ >• 

Point- 

Blade. 

1 ® 
g .2 

*- C 

« > 

P b 





t d 



k g 

a 

'm m 





Cn> n 


Cii) fi 

»g 







'1 1 










'r r 



c r 2 r J 


(‘w) w ! 

('«) u 

wh w 

f V 

th dh 

s z 

sh zh 

9 y 

x 0 

h 




xxi 
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Scheme op Vowels, English. 




Back. 

Mixed. 

Front. 


Round. 


Round. 


Round. 

‘ 

Closel 

u (pool) 





i (feet) 

a (put) 





i (pit) 

Half-closed 

ow (pole), o' (pillow) 





ey (fate) 

| 




a (villa) 


e (pet) 

Half-open l 




oe (burn) 


e (fairy) 

I 


oe (but) 




ae (pat) 



a (father) 





Open 

6 (Paul) 



- 




. 0 (pot) 








XXII 
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Close 


Half-closed 




Half-open 


Open 


Scheme of Vowels, Feench. 


Back. 

Mixed. 

Front. 

Bound. 


Round. 


Bound. 


Nasal. 

Nasal. 



Nasal. 

Nasal. 

ou (tout) 


— 


u (pu) 

i (fini) 






6 (drole) 




eu (peu) 

e (6t6) 



e(le) 




o(homme) on(pont) 




eu(peur) eun(un) 

e(pr£s) 6?i(pin) 










a (patte) 




a (pate) an (pan) 
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Scheme of Vowels, Geeman. 



Close- 


Open 
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Back. 

Mixed. 

Front. 

Bound. 


Round. 


Round. 


f a : (Kah) 




ii : (kiihn) 

i: ihn 

[ u (dumm) 


i 

• 


ii (diinn) 

i (Sinn) 

l o : (Sohn) | 



6: (Sohne) 

. - —--i 

e: (geh) 

i o (Sonne) j 


q (Gabe) 

6 (konnen) 

a (Manner), a : (mahen) 


j 




J 





i - 

a a: (lahm), a (Lamm) 









| 















































XXV 




uado-j[i3j£ 


pasop-i^H 


-9SOI0 





•nvkhh-E) qnv HOHaHj ‘HsriONg; ‘saaAio^ ao arcaxiog aaNisHOQ 
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I. 

a Nose, b Hard Palate, c Soft Palate. d Mouth. « Tongue. /Pharynx. 9 Hyoid 
Bone, h Epiglottis, i Glottis, * Vocal Chord. I Thyroid Cartilage, « Larynx. 
n n Cricoid Cartilage, o Windpipe, J> Gullet. 
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Diagrams . 


xxvii 




Laryngoscopic view of the Female 
Glottis in the delivery of a Ileadnote 
(ordinary appearance). 





diagram illustrating the formation of the Ten Principal Vowels. Rounded Vowels 
are enclosed in brackets. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




§ 1. The object and plan of this book are indicated in its 
title and table of contents, but they need to be explained 
somewhat more fully. 

It is not written for the purpose of bringing about a reform 
in the spelling of the English language, although, in the opinion 
of all philologists, and of many of the most thoughtful teachers, 
this is greatly to be desired. A study of the sounds of English 
will, it is to be hoped, prepare the way for that reform, which 
still seems to be in the far distance; but in the meantime 
English people need to know the sounds of their mother tongue 
for three reasons: (1) that they may speak it correctly; (2) 
that they may learn successfully the pronunciation of other 
languages, to which a knowledge of their own is the best 
introduction; and (3) that those who wish to study philology 
may have a key to that science. And the sounds of our 
language cannot be studied or explained without some system 
of phonetic spelling. 

§ 2. Importance of the Subject. In the present day the 
importance of good English elocution is beginning to bo duly 
recognised, and it is felt that modern languages ought to bo 
more widely and efficiently taught than they have been hitherto. 
Philologists also tell us very plainly that an acquaintance with 
the written symbols of a language is not an adequate knowledge 
of the language itself, of which these symbols are but a more or 
less imperfect representation. 

§ 3. A Better System needed. But we are not making 
much progress in this direction. Even amongst wreH-educated 
people, a clear and beautiful pronunciation of the English 
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language, without slovenliness or affectation, is exceedingly 
rare, and it is still more unusual to hear Englishmen speak 
French or German clearly and intelligibly, whilst lecturers 
on etymology find the students* ignorance of the sounds of 
language a serious barrier to their progress. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. For whilst we aim at teaching all other subjects 
on some well-planned method, the sounds of language are left 
to be picked up anyhow, by mere imitation and sheer force 
of memory, so that, setting aside students of shorthand, it is 
probable that not one person in a thousand could enumerate 
the principal sounds of our language, or of any other, or has 
any clear conception of the principles on which they should be 
classified. 


And any teacher wishing to prepare himself to instruct a 
class in the first elements of phonetics is met by this serious 
difficulty, that there is no easy manual of phonetics to be had 
in which the sounds of English, French and German are 
simply explained. So this work is an attempt to supply the 
deficiency. 

§ 4. Prominence given to English Phonetics. The greater 
part of the book is devoted to English sounds: (1) because we 
ought to proceed from the known to the unknown, and any 
confusion in our minds concerning English sounds will lead us 
to mix them up unawares with the sounds of other languages; 
(2) because when the principles of phonetics have once been 
taught and illustrated in our own language, this need not be 
repeated; and (3) because the sounds of English are more 
difficult than those of French and German. 

5. A New Alphabet necessary. The alphabets used in 
this book need a few words of explanation, as the need for ft 
now alphabet is not obvious at first sight. The prevailing 
notion seems to be that nothing is easier than to spell phoneti¬ 
cally with our present alphabet. But in point of fact the 
Roman alphabet, originally planned for a language with a 
simpler sound system, has not nearly symbols enough for the 
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^v6ry numerous sounds of our language. For instance, we have 
no symbols by which we can distinguish u in but and in put, 
th in this and in thistle , or s in lesser and leisure. So the 
deficiency must be remedied and the alphabet supplemented, 
either (1) by new letters, or (2) by using diacritic signs, or 
(3) by combining the old letters to form digraphs, as we are 
accustomed to do, for example, when we use th, sh, ng, ee, oo , 
to represent simple sounds. 

§ 6. Characteristics of Alphabets used here. The objects 
aimed at in planning the alphabets used in this book are, to 
make the phonetic writing easy to read, to write and to print, 
by keeping as close to the received usage as possible. So no 
new or turned letters are used, and very few diacritic signs. 
The alphabet is supplemented chiefly by means of digraphs. 

There would havo been some obvious advantages in using 
the international alphabet of the Mattre Phonetiquc, which can 
be adapted to any language, and where there is a single symbol 
for each sound. But this would necessitate the introduction 
of a good many new characters, as well as many departures 
from the usage' of each particular nation, making the system 
much more difficult to read, to write and to print. The 
question is so often asked, by persons to whom the subject is 
new, ‘‘Could I read your phonetic writing at first sight?” 
that it is well to reduce this initial difficulty as much as 
possible; and the labour of teaching children to write new 
characters, and the trouble of getting them printed, are con¬ 
siderations of some importance. 

The English alphabet used here is based upon Mr. Sweet’s 
Broad Bomio and the late Mr. W. R. Evan’s Union. The 
French and German alphabets are original. 

§ 7. The Subject carefully graduated. Great pains have 
been taken bo graduato the subject, so as to make it intelligible 
to beginners. For instance, the consonants are treated before 
tho vowels, as being easier to distinguish from one another, 
and to classify, according to the manner in which they are 
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formed. Some experience in teaching young children has been 
very valuable as showing in what order it is expedient to deal 
with the various parts of the subject, and special instructions 
for teachers will be found in Chap. VI. 

§ 8. Selection of Passages for Reading. The passages 
for reading have been selected with a view to the requirements 
of children of ten years of age and upwards. It would be by 
far the best plan to teach children the sounds of the English 
language systematically from the very beginning, and to let 
them learn phonetic spelling before they attempt to spell in any 
other way. They would then articulate much better, and the 
irregularities of our ordinary spelling would be more accurately 
observed and more easily remembered, when the pupils had 
some fixed standard wdth which they could compare them. 
But teachers in elementary schools are not free to begin with 
phonetic spelling, and in secondary schools, where the need 
for phonetics will be more easily recognised, on account of the 
necessity for teaching French and German, and where there is 
more liberty of action, most of the children have learnt to read 
and begun to spell before admission. It will therefore be 
necessary, as a rule, to postpone the teaching of phonotics until 
they are at least ten years of age, so that they may have a fair 
knowledge of the ordinary spelling before they attempt any 
fresh system. And meantime the teacher, who has himself 
acquired a knowledge of phonetics, will have his perceptions 
of sound so sharpened that he will be able to do much, without 
any systematic lessons in phonetics, to correct defects of pro¬ 
nunciation and to train his pupils to pronounce English clearly 
and well. 

? 9. Oral Teaching necessary. It is not pretended that 
the use of this, or of any other book on phonetics, can supersede 
oral teaching, but it is hoped that this popular exposition of the 
sounds of English, French and German may enable teachers 
to acquire for themselves the first principles of phonetics, and 
make their oral teaching systematic and effectual. 
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§ 10. In conclusion, I may say that this work has not been 
undertaken without careful preparation. It is now more than 
thirty years since I first began to study the sounds of English, 
French and German, so that the book is the result of personal 
observation as well as of reading, and I hope it will prove re¬ 
liable. The soundness of the French and German sections is, 
I think, sufficiently guaranteed by M. Paul Passy and Prof. W. 
Yietor, for this part of the book is based upon their writings, 
and has been thoroughly revised by them. They assure me 
also that I have succeeded in acquiring a good pronunciation 
of French and German. 

As regards the sounds of English, I have not found myself 
able to follow any one phonetician in particular, nor to use the 
vowel system of Mr. Bell, which is adopted, with some modifi¬ 
cations, by Messrs. Ellis and Sweot. But in this I am not 
singular, for the Bell system is not generally accepted by 
foreign phoneticians. I have however learnt much from the 
writings of Dr. Sweet, and especially from his Element arbnch. 

The writers from whom I have derived most assistance in 
preparing this volume are Sw^eet, Vietor, Passy, Murray (in the 
New English Dictionary ), Ellis, and the late Mr. W. R. Evans. 
I have also profited from the works of Beyer, Trautmann, Toch- 
mer, Jespersen, and others, and have learnt something from 
the dictionaries of Walker and Stormonth, though the phonetic 
systems of these dictionaries are very imperfect, especially as 
regards unaccented vowels. 

I am also indebt* d to the kindness of many fellow-workers 
for help and critioisms of various kinds; to the late Frau Flobr, 
for first giving me an interest in phonetics, by her excollL.it 
lessons in German pronunciation; to the late Mr. W. R. Evans, 
Dr, Sweet, and Prof. Skeat for various useful criticisms; and 
most of all to Prof. Vietor, M Passy, Dr. Ellis, and Prof. A. 
Sehroer, for oral instruction and for reading and revising my 
book. 

I have also to thank Prof. Yietor, Dr. Techmer and Sir 
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Morell Mackenzie, for permission to use diagrams; and Mr. 
Murray for allowing me to borrow twelve of James’s iEsop’s 
Fables. 

It may be useful to append here a list of some of the most 
necessary books on phonetics, originally prepared for the Con¬ 
ference of the Teachers’ Guild in April, 1890. 


§ 11. LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED TO STUDENTS. 

English, French and German. 

(1) La Maitre Plionetique. Organe de l’Association Phon6- 

tique Internationale. (11 route de Fontenay, Bourg- 
la-Reine, Seine.) Monthly: price per ann., 4 fr.; 
per single number, 35 centimes. For members of 
the Association, 3 fr. per ann. 

(2) Primer of Phonetics . Henry Sweet. (Clarendon Press, 

1890.) 3 s.6d. 

(3) Elemente der Phonetik und Orthoepie dos Deutschen, 

Englischon und Franzosischen, von Wilhelm Vietor. 
i. clurchgesebone Auilago. (0* li RoManrl, Leipzig, 
1898.) 7 marks; halhbound, 8 m. 

(4) Kleine Phonetik dos DeiUschcn , Enylischcn und Franzo¬ 

sischen . (0. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1897.) Marks 
2-40. 

(5) Elements of Phonetics: English, French and German. 

Wilhehn Vietor . Translated and adapted by Walter 
Rippmann. (J. M. Dent & Co., London, 1898.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

(G) Phonctische Studien . Zeitschrift fur wissenschafbliche 
und praktische Phonetik. Herausgegebon von 
Wilhehn Vietor . Sis vols. (N. G. Elwert, Marburg 
in Hessen, 1888—1893.) Marks 36 net. 

(7) Die Neueren Sprachen. Zeitschrift fiir den nousprach- 
iichen Unterricht. Zugleich Fortsetzung der Phone- 
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Books Recommended to Students. 



tischen Studicn. Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Victor. 
(N. G. Elwort, Marburg in Hessen.) Ten numbers 
appear in the year. Marks 12 per ann. 


English. 

(1) Elcmentarbuch des Gesprochcnen Englisch. Henry 

Sweet. 3rd ed. (Clarendon Press, 1891.) 2s. 6d. 

(2) Primer of Spoken English . Henry Sweet. 2nd ed. 

(Clarendon Press, 1898.) 3s. 6d. 

(3) The Teacher*s Manual. (Soames's Phonetic Method 

for Learning to Read.) Two parts. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., London, 1897.) Each 2s. 6d. 

(4) Albany Phonetic Readers. (Soames's Method.) Three 

numbers. (Swan Sonnenschoin & Co., London, 
1893.) 4 d., ±d. and 8 d. 

(5) Northern English. R. J . Lloyd. (Victor’s Skizzcn 

Lebender Spraclien. I.) (B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 

1899.) Marks 3. 


French. 

(1) Les Sons du Fran^ais. Leur Formation, leur Combi- 

naison, lour Representation. Paul Passy. 4* &L 

(Flrmln-Dldot, fai’in, 1090.) 1 fr. 00 n, 

(2) Le Fran^ais Parle. Morceaux ohoisis t\ 1*usage Jos 

rangers, avec la Pronunciation Figurcc. Paid 
Passy. 4° 4d. (0. R. Reisland, Leipzig, 1897.) 

Marks 1*80. 

(3) Premier (D u time) Livre de Lecture. Paul Passy. 3° 

ed. (Librairie Populaire, Paris, 1890-1890.) 30 c. 
and 50 c. 

(4) 25 Cantu,res Populates: also, L'jSvangile de Luc; Actcs 

des Apdtres ; Lettrc aux Philippines ; L'Evmujile de 
Jean; La Legcnde du 4° Mage; Lectures Varu cs, on 
transcription phouiHique. Paul Passy. (Librairie 
Populaire, Paris, 1893 ff.) 25 c. to 2 fr. 50 o. 
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Abrege de Prononciation Fran^aise (Phon^tique et 
Orthoepie). Paul Passy . (0. B. Keisland, Leipzig, 

1897.) Marks 1. 

Phrases de tons les jours. Felix Franke. 7° ed. (0. 

E. Eeisland, Leipzig, 1896.) Marks 0*80. 
Erganzungsheft (to 6). Felix Franke. 4 C 6d. (0. E. 



Eeisland, Leipzig, 1894.) 

(8) Fransk Begynderbog. Otto Jester sen. 2. udg. (Carl 

Larsen, Copenhagen, 1897.) 3 kr. 

(9) Franzdsisclie Phonetik , fiir Lehrer und Studierende. 

Franz Beyer. 2. Aufl. (Otto Schulze, Cothen, 
1897.) Marks 4*80. 

(10) Elementarbuch des Gesprochenen Franzosisch. F. 

Beyer und P. Passy. (Otto Schulze, Cothen, 1893.) 
Marks 2.50. 

(11) Erganzungsheft (to 10). F. Beyer. (Otto Schulze, 

Cothen, 1893.) 

(12) Franzdsisclie Aussprache und Sprachfertigkeit. Phone¬ 

tik sowie mundliche und schriftliche Ubungen im 
Klassenunterrichte. 3rd ed. Karl Quiehl. (N. G. 
Elwert, Marburg in Hessen, 1898.) Marks 3*20, 
half-bound, m. 3-80. 


German. 

(1) German Prommciation: Practice and Theory. By 

Wilhelm Vietor , Ph.D., M.A. (Marburg). 2nd ed. 
(Henninger Brothers, Heilbronn, 1890.) Marks 
1*50; cloth, ru. 2. 

(2) Lesebuch in Lautschrift. Wilhelm Vietor. 1st part. 

(B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1899.) Marks 3. 

(3) Deutsche Biihncnaussprachc. Ergebnisse dor Bera- 

tungen zur ausgleichenden Eegelung der deutschen 
Buhnenaussprache . . . Im Auftrage der Kominis- 
sion herausgegeben yon Theodor Siebs. (Albert 
Ahn, Berlin, Koln und Leipzig, 1898.) Marks 2. 




Ji] Books Recommended to Students . 

The most necessary for beginners of the books above 
mentioned are Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English , Passy’s 
Sons du Franpais, Vietor’s German Pronunciation , and the 
Maitre Phondtique, 

Professor Vietor’s Elemente der Phonetik will also be found 
extremely useful as giving a comparative view of English, 
French and German sounds, and Neuere Sprachcn is essential 
to those who wish to keep abreast of the rapidly advancing 
science of Phonetics. 










I. 

THE VOCAL ORGANS DESCRIBED. 

§ 12. It is impossible to explain and classify the sounds 
of any language without first describing the apparatus by 
which human speech is formed. The organs of speech are 
the lungs , with the bronchial tubes, the windpipe, the upper 
portion of which is called the larynx , the pharynx , or passage 
immediately above the windpipe and gullet, the viouth and the 
nose . 

A general view of the organs of speech, excepting the lungs 
and the bronchial tubes, is given in diagram I., whilst II. and 

III. give views of the larnyx as seen in the laryngoscope, and 

IV. shows the glottis, or slit in the larynx through which the 
breath passes, opened more or less widely according to the 
manner in which it is used. 

§ 13. The Lungs. The function of the lungs in speech is 
simply to act as bellows, and to propel the air through the 
windpipe to the larynx, where the voice is formed. The notion 
that some voice sounds are formed in the chest, whilst others 
proceed from the head, and so on, is very widely prevalent, 
but it is a delusion to suppose that the voice can be formed 
anywhere except in the larynx. 

§ 14. The Larynx is the upper part of the windpipe. It 
may be seen in men to form the projection in the throat 
familiarly called Adam’s apple. In the larynx are two horizontal 
membranes called the vocal chords, which appear in diagrams 
II. and III. as two parallel white bands in the centre of the 
larynx. They aro connected by membranes called ventricular 
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with the walls of the larynx, so that the ah' from the 
lungs is obliged to pass between them. The opening between 
the vocal chords is called the glottis. 

§ 15. The Glottis. The vocal chords are attached at the 
back to two movable cartilages, called the arytsenoid cartilages, 
fig. IY. cc , and the diagram shows how the glottis may bo 
opened to leave a passage for the breath, or entirely closed so 
as to stop it, or how the cartilages at the back may be open and 
the vocal chords closed, or the reverse. When the stream of 
bieath, passing through the larynx, causes the vocal chords, or 

lips of the glottis, to vibrate, it produces the sound we call 
voice. 


Fig. IV. 1 represents the glottis opened as wide as possible, 
TV ^ aC k an< ^ ^ ron ^ as ^ would be for blowing out a candle. 

. ^ shows it in the position for sounding the letter h , when 
t e opening is reduced, but the vocal chords are not made to 
vi late. They are only brought sufficiently near to one another 
o cause a slight friction of the breath against their edges. In 
. 3 we see an opening in the cartilaginous glottis alone, used 
oi w ispeiing. IV. 4 and 5, which should be compared with 
. and III., show the glottis as it is during the emission of the 
'voice, when the vocal chords are vibrating. It will be observed 
t at, for the upper register (IV. 4), only a small portion of the 
vocal chords can vibrate, as they are partially closed, whilst the 
caitilaginous glottis is completely shut; and in this register the 
glottis is alternately open and shut, so that tho air passes 
etween the chords in a series of puffs. But for the lower 
register (IV. 5) the chords vibrate in their whole length, and 
the cartilaginous glottis is slightly opened. IV. 6 represents 
_ e completely shut, so that the breath is quite stopped, 

n coughing, or clearing the throat, it is closed in this manner, 
anc then suddenly opened with an explosion; and the same 
action, iised in speaking, is called the glottal stop. 

§ 16 ‘ The Superglottal Passages, through which the 
-fteafch passes when it has left the larynx, form a resonance 
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chamber, modifying the quality of the voice. Sounds can be 
formed by the breath in these passages, without any vibration 
of the vocal chords, as for instance, s and sh, used in hissing 
and hushing, but not the sound we call voice. 

The breath passes first into the pharynx, which is separated 
from the larynx by a movable lid called the epiglottis . This 
lid is closed in the act of swallowing, to prevent the food from 
passing into the windpipe and choking us. And from the 
pharynx it passes out through the mouth or the nose. 

The passage through the nose can be opened or closed by 
the movements of the soft palate (I. c.). For although the front 
half of the palate is hard, the back part, to which is attached 
the little tongue called the uvula, is soft and movable. By 
lowering the soft palate we allow the air to pass behind it and 
escape by the nose, as it commonly does when we are at rest; 
but in speaking and singing the soft palate is raised, and the 
nose passage shut, so that the breath all passes through the 
mouth, except when we pronounce those vowels and consonants 
which are called nasal. 

It is by the movements of the lips, tongue and soft palate 
that the various vowels and consonants are formed, as we shall 
see when considering them in detail. 

§ 17. The vocal organs have been compared to various kinds 
of instruments, but Dr. Morell Mackenzie says, “ The larynx is 
a musical instrument unique in construction, which cannot, 
strictly speaking, be classed with any other sound-producing 
apparatus. It bears a close resemblance, however, to the so- 
called reed instruments, though differing from them in several 
important points. Reeds are of different kinds, but the essential 
feature in all is that they break up a continuous current of air 
into a series of jets or puffs. The vocal reeds are elastic 
membranes which must be stretched between the fixed points 
of attachment before they can be made to vibrate. This is 
effected by the action of the various muscles acting on the 
chords, and the degree of tension can be altered and the 
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rating element lengthened or shortened at will, so that one 
chord serves the purpose of many reeds of different sizes, a 
triumph of economy of material combined with perfection of 
mechanism to which there is nothing comparable in any musical 
instrument made with hands.” 
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ENGLISH SOUNDS ILLUSTRATED. 

§ 18. The very first step in the study of phonetics should 
be to learn to distinguish the sounds of the mother tongue; 
and as many of these are obscured by our ordinary spelling, it 
seems necessary to illustrate them very fully, as is done in the 
following examples. 

It will be found that some sounds have been more fully 
illustrated than others. This is done to meet the requirements 
of teachers, who may be glad to find a largo number of examples 
of the rarer and more difficult sounds, to serve as examples in 
class teaching. 

Amongst the examples are some rare and very irregular 
words, which may perhaps seem superfluous. These are not 
meant for children; but just because they are so seldom heard, 
it may be convenient to show how they ought to be pronounced. 
Some of these rare words are taken from a list drawn up by Dr. 
Ellis, and now out of print. 

The Consonants Illustrated. 

§ 19. The symbols used to represent the consonants in 
ordinary spelling are as follows:— 
p. Symbols:— p , pp , ph , p > e } ppc > gh ; as in 

ven Clavnam ste ppe 

havFy Grivithorv ' E , hiccouGB . 

b. Symbols:— b , bb , pb , be ; as in 

bed ebb cupboard Morecambb 

( 14 ) 
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I^Wmbols:— t, tt, ed, tw, ht, cZ, c7*£, jp7iZ7z, 0 , Ze, Mo ; 

as in 


tow th yme indict 

bcTTer two receiPT 

stopp ed dcBT yacm} 


phth me (tizik) 
'mezzotint (metso’tint) 

COSTE <7aZCTTE 


d. Symbols :— d, dd, ed, dc, Id, dh, ddh, bd; as in 

Ben beggEB wou-lb BuoBHist 

odd 7mrDE WynBRam BBcllium 

k. Symbols:— k, c, q, cl:, ch, cc, cq, qu, que, Ik, gh, sc, x, tch, 
ke, Ike, quh, cch; as in 


Kill 

Quell 

acQuaint 

houGH 

Butee 

call 

bacK 

liQVor 

viscount 

FohKEstonc 

havoc 

acne 

barQVE 

except 

UrQBPLart 

sceptic 

account 

WOLE 

ha^cncl 

Bacchanal 

g. Symbols : — g, gg, gh, gue, ckg, gge ; as in 


GO OGG GHO$Z 

leaovE i 

blacKQuard 

BainbriGG e 

§ 20. m. Symbols: — m, mm, gm, Im, mb, mn, mp, 

me, mme, chin, 

n 

, nte, Imondc ; as in 



m an 

Zomb 

hoi ME 

Banff 


hammer 

liymx 

j)7'ogra l &i!biE 

PoNTEfract (Pcerafrit) 

phle gm 

HaMvden 

dractm 

CAoLMONDE?ey (Choemli) 

psaLM 





n. Symbols :— n, nn, 

en, on, gn, hn, hi, mn, pn, 

sn, In, d7i, nd, 

nh, mo, mp, 

ne, nne, gne, dding ; as in 


n et 

gn aw 

"pneumatics 

ri^oND- 

bomE 

dinner 

John 

puisne 

ipecacuanua 

AnnE 

opEning 

KNOW 

Lincohn 

gunwale 

coianE 

pardoning 

mnemonics WeBnesday 

coupter 

StUBBlKQ-saU 


ng. Symbols :— ng, n, nd, ngue, ngh, nz; as in 

thin g hanoker chief BirminoPLam 

think Tongue Menzies 


6/ English Sounds Illustrated . [§§ 21, 2j£T 

Additional examples of ng written n before g, k, c, q, c7* 
and a;; i.e., before the sounds g and k:— 


finger 

hungry 

monkey 

banquet 

anger 

sink 

ancle 

anchor 

angry 

thank 

uncle 

anxiozis 

hunger 

donkey 

conquer 

lynx 

§ 21. 1. Symbols: 
as in 

—1 , lh si, gh 

Id, ho, le, lie , sle, In, al, nail; 

l et 

seraohio 

carhE 

kihn 

wehh 

Guihhford 

gazehhE 

Magdkhen 

iBLand 

Woohvrich 

a'lFihE 

victvAhhcr 

r. Symbols r, rr, rh, wr, no, nvh, re, rre, 

rrh, rps ; as in 


ned Rhetoric NoRwich Stee re myRRU 

meRRy vmite TyRvmitt partcRRE corps 

§ 22. wh. Symbol:— wh ; as in 

wncre wh istle wh y 

w. Symbols:— w, u f o, nothing at all; as in 

w ear square choir one 

f. Symbols f, ff, ph, gh, If, ft, pph, u, fe, jfe ; as in 
f ill ph ysic hah f sappm’rc SkaivE 

stiFF rouon oFTen lieutenant ShorncliFFE 

Y. Symbols :— v, ve, Ivo, f, ph, Iv, sv, zv ; as in 

vest hahVE nevReio Groavenor 

twclv e of Behvoir rendezvous 

th. Symbols :— th, t, h, tth, gh, phth; as in 

th in Southampton cightu Mattaew Eeionley phth isis 

dh. Symbols :— th, the; as in 


TH2S 


SOOTHE 
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iDcl dh compared : — 
Initial. 


Final. 


Medial. 



th 

dh 

th 

TH icf 

TH0 

pitB 

tiling 

THZS 

patn 

th atch 

th at 

trutn 

th in 

th ey 

oatH 

TH ick 

th en 

moutn 

th orn 

th ail 

breatB 

th ree 

th us 

sheatu 

th rough 

tiiere 

sooth 

th roio 

th ough 

loatH 


dh 

th 

dh 

wite 

CTHOr 

eiTHor 

pates 

ArtHur 

fatBer 

trutes 

not mng 

motBcr 

oatBs 

autBor 

nortBem 

monras 

cartey 

wortBy 

breatne ' 

p it By 

witBer 

sheatee 

carteen 

furtBer 

SOOTHE 

eteics 

weatBcr 

loatee 

metBod 

featBer 


s. Symbols :— 6*, ss, se, c, ce, sc, see, sch, siv, $t, sth, ps, z, str, 
tfsw, sse, tes, ces, w, rces, sh; as in 


s cal 

hiss 

pulSE 

cell 

dance 


scene listen 

coale sce isTHrans 

sc Bism isalm 

sword quartz 


misteess (Mrs.) 
boatswain 
crevasse 
britzska 


Gloucester 

CineNcester 

TToRCEsfcr 

Maseam 


z. Symbols :—z, zz, ze, s , ss, se, es, c, sc, 
sw ; as in 


cz, sh, sz, is, x, ds, 


zeal 

puzzle 

furze 

his 


scissors 

cleanse 

Wednesday 

sacrificing 


discern 

czar 

dishonour 

business 


venison 
beaux 
Winusor • 
Keswick 


sh. Symbols :— sh, s, ch, ss, c, t, shi, si, ssi, ci , ce, sci, ti, sch, 
che, chsi, psh, sshe; as in 

sne assure /asHion social motion fucBsia 

sugar officiate -dsia ocean sch edule psh aw 

CHcme vitiate mission co?*soiows moustacBe AssnEto?i 


zh. Symbols :— z, s, zi, si, ssi, ti, g, ge ; as in 
azure glazier abscission 

pleasure division transition 

2 


routing 

rouoe 



warn * 0 
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Additional examples:— 

seizure treasure brasier derision confusion 

leisure osier vision occasion delusion 

measure hosier decision intrusion usual 


y. Symbols :—y, i, e, j, l ; as in 

Yet onion hideous hallelujah cotillon 

Also g in the combination gn, pronounced ny; as in 
vienette (yiny6t) 

h. Symbols :— h, wh, gh, Iguh ; as in 

He who Callaouan CaLQUUOun 

§ 23. ch. Symbols : — ch f tch, che, t, ti y te, c, jori; as in 
cuest di tch Iwnoweon question violoncello 

ricu nicue nature righTeous Marjoeibanks 

j. Symbols :— j, g, ge, gi, dj, dg , dge, di y ch } gh; as in 

jest him e dunoeon amoum he dge Greenwio h 

q entle bare e colleoian juDoment soloier Bellinouam 

Syllabic Consonants. 

§ 24. m\ Symbols :— m; as in 

baptism criticism rhythm chasm spasm 

n 5 . Symbols :— en f on y in y am, enn ; as in 
sev en strengthening button prisoner 

written lengthening 

open heathenish 

1\ Symbols le, el, al, ul, ael, toale, ual, ell, tie ; as in 

bottle troubled vessEL sepuechre victvALS 

appeu settled musicAL Mich ael levelling 

riddle flannel* d^ffievet gu/nWAie brisThe 


cousin 

bacon reasoning Britain 

person seasonable halfpenny 



The Long Vowels Illustrated. 


§ 25. a. 


Symbols for a:— a, 

au f ally aa t 

aiy a-Gy ar f 

ear , uar y er } 

aciTy arre. 

spA 

Aft 

TAther 

tAsk 

repAst 

brAnch 

papA 

WAft 

ASS 

CAsk 

chAnt 

blAnch 

mamm a 

sIlAft 

PASS 

flAsk 

grAnt 

comviAnd 

pAlm 

TAft 

brAss 

rAscal 

plAnt 

dcviAnd 

bAlm 

\drAft 

grASS 

pASt 

slAnt 

lAugh 

cAlm 

\drA\jght 

cIass 

VlASt 

dAnce 

au nt 

psAlm 

crAft 

glAss 

(CASt 

Iaucc 

d>AJJ7lt 

Alms 

grAft 

gAsp 

\cAS^ 

chAnce 

jAxmt 

a Imond 

After 

rAsp 

/a st 

prAnce 

lAvnch 

s Ample 

rAftcr 

JiAsp 

VA St 

trAnce 

AH 

exAmplc 

SAlve 

grAsp 

lASt 

Answer 

hurrAR. 

CA If 

JiAlve 

cl Asp 

blASt 

advAnce 

bAA 

h&lf 

pAth 

Ask 

mAster 

askAnce 

krAAl 

ch&ff 

l)AtJl 

bAsk 

pAstor 

jstAnch 

plAister 

StAff 

lAtJl 

mA sk 

agfiAst 

\stAmwh 

A7*E 

quAff 

fAther 





Observe that in the following examples r is silent. The 
symbol most commonly used to represent a is ar. 


JlAvd 

pAV.se 

bARb 

mARsh 

gxiAvd 

CAlld 

fARVl 

pARk 

warI 

clERk 

CARt 

dAun 

lAvge 

stARve 

baZAARS 

pARt 

JlARp 

rnARch 

JlRARt 

VlARRCd 


& in unaccented syllables. 


transgress 

transcend 

transcribe 

translate 


transform 
a Rtizan 
Artillery 
pARtake 


sAvcastic 

nARcotic 

contrAst 

placARd 



English Sounds Illustrated. 

§ 26. oe. 


[§§ 26-13 


Symbols for oe:— ur, er f ir, or, our, ear, yr, urre, erre, irre, cur, 
olOf rid , 

Observe that in all these examples r is silent. 


tVRn 

fmm 

jovRney 

pvRREd 

stlRREd 

huRt 

dmt 

EAR th 

concuRREd 

amatEVRs 

hERd 

wond 

IEAR71 

prefERREd 

colonel 

SERVe 

wqrIc 

mYRtle 

ERRE d 

BRiDlington 


oe in unaccented syllables. 



pERversc 

pERturb 

advERse 



pERvert 

fERtility 

pervERt 




§ 27. e. 



Symbols for e :— a, ai, 

ea, aa, ae, ao, e-e. 


Mkry 

pkring 

sckring 

dkiry 

WEArer 

wkry 

bkring 

barbkrian 

fkiry 

WEAring 

vkry 

dkring 

vegetkrian 

Airing 

tEAring 

chkry 

ckring 

grammkrian . 

p Airing 

Akron 

pkrent 

spkring 

gregkrious 

fkirest 

ae rie 

rkrest 

stkring 

Airy 

bEArer 

Aorist 



e unaccented. 




wIveteou thErEin 

§ 28. ey. 

Symbols for ey :— a-e, a, ai, ay, ah, ei, ey, ea, eh, ao, an, ag-e 
aig, aigh, eig, eigh , aye, eyc f eighe, ait, alf. 


fktE 

pkm 

tJlEY 

champ aque 

plkYEd 

gktE 

rkin 

obEY 

campkion 

obEYEd 

qaIe 

pAY 

grEAt 

StrAlQHt 

SUrVEYEd 

dklE 

TAY 

brEkk 

fElQ7l 

WElQKEd 

bkker 

dknlia 

EH 

WEIQU 

UElQllEd 

Ikdy 

ve in 

gkol 

EIGH t 

tr ait 

bkss 

VEll 

gkvgo 

aye (ever) 

hkiuEpenny 






chaotic namesake cognate railwXY surv ey (sbst.) 

earthquake wholesale detail cssay billETdoux 


§ 29. i. 

Symbols for i;— ec , ea, e-e, e, ei, ic , i, i-o, a?, co, cy, eye, ni , 
tiay, e'e, eh, eig, eigh, egh, am, eaw, c-y, 


/ee l 

CEdar 

chagrin 

kEY 

SEionory 

fEEt 

fEvcr 

machine 

kEYEd 

.Leigh 

Jl EAt 

CEiling 

fatiguE 

mosquito Lequ 

JlEkVC 

niEce 

C 2 Esar 

qua V 

Gaius College 

SCEttE 

reliEf 

diarrhasta 

E*E?i 

BEAUchamp 

tllEVlE 

invalid 

pEoplc 

vEnicle 

Weviyss 



i unaccented. 


Eternal 

cristate 

rEality 

concrEtE 

Equality 

rEact 

lEgality 

sortiE 

prucede 

TEunion 

siesta 

debrm 



§ 30. 

6. 


Symbols for 6 aw 

, au, a, o, ou 

, aught awc 

i, ough, oa, oo, ah, 


at, ag 7 augha, or, ore, oar , our , ar, ( 

arre, oor , aor , oare, 


oure, oor^, 

ear. 



hawk 

walk 

toss 

trough 

broad 

fawn 

stalk 

frost 

AUGH t 

flooring 

SAUCe 

la 

cost 

CAUGHT 

maulstick 

pause 

broth 

Off 

AWE 

b airman 

fall 

cloth 

soft 

thaw Ed 

Maodalcn Coll . 

ball 

loss 

cough 

OUQUt 

Vauouan 


Observe that in the following examples r is silent. The 
commonest symbol for 6 is or, 

ZORfZ /0R£ bOABd COUBSC floOBS JpOUREcZ 

coi\cl goBEd hoABd waim extraordinary JloonEd 

pORt sUm$d CQVBt WABBEd 50AREti GEQBge 



miST/fy 



English Sounds Illustrated . 
6 unaccented. 


[§§ 31 . 


Authority 

Already 

portentous 


portray downfAll 

forrtell import 

forrsee export 


landAu 

exhortation 

importation 


§ 31. ow. 

Symbols for ow:— o-e, o, oa, oio , ou , owe, oe, oo, cw, ewe, o^7&, 
o/*, eow, eo, os, oc&. 


hour 

roAd 

OWE 

SEW 

yEoman 

votE 

bowl 

rowEd 

SEWEd 

JiAUteur 

most 

growth 

WOE 

thouou 

apropos 

folk 

soul 

fOE 

OH 

JiAUTboy 

goAt 

mould 

brooch 

&EAU 

Coorburn 



ow unaccented. 


coincidence 

poetic 

impost 

inmost 



§ 32. ix 

• 


Symbols for fl:—oo, u 

, u-e t my uey 

ew, ewe, o, 

O-Cy Uiy eUy OXttfh y 

OOj 

, ooe, outy ouXy eughy ougha. 


root 

wound 

strEWEd 

fruit 

surtout 

cool 

group 

brEWEd 

bruise 

billetdoux 

truth 

truE 

do 

rlmumatism BuccIeuou 

prudent 

blur 

tomb 

throuon 

BrououAm 

rulE 

bruw 

movE 

shoE 


plumu 

CTEW 

appr&vE 

WOOEd 



u unaccented. 

brutality prudential judicial Gertrude 
For the combination yu, see § 44. 








The Short Vowels Illustrated . 
The Short Vowels Illustrated. 



§ 33. a* 



a is always unaccented. 


Symbols for 

a:—a, ah, e, eh f o, 

o-e, u, on, ough, gh, ia, aa, oi, 

ro, 

au, oa, ar, er, re, or, 

ur, our, yr, uor, 

uer, ure, are, 

ere, 

ourc, yre, uere, oar { 

, oir, uhar. 


a loud 

•portable 

tendency 

Europe 

aside 

miracle 

expediency 

asylum 

mature 

mentally 

Ninev eh 

vellum 

balloon 

verbally 

waggon 

syrup 

moral 

legacy 

cannon 

stirrup 

mental 

litany 

wisdom 

enormous 

organ 

ascendancy 

phantom 

glorious 

grammarian 

villa 

idol 

jealousy 

can/vas 

Bella 

carrot 

thorouon 

carat 

America 

bullock 

Edinburon 

servant 

Saran 

develop 

parliament 

distant 

veraTulan 

testimony 

Isaac 

guidance 

barren 

harmony 

tortoise 

balance 

moment 

geology 

iron 

ballast 

payment 

argosy 

Augusta 

breakfast 

violence 

welcome 

meerschaum 

ornament 

experience 

Gladstone 

waistcoat 


Observe that in the following examples r is silent. 


sluggard 

understand 

martYrs 

entered 

standard 

interview 

liquors 

rumoured 

bulwaiik 

cc7itred 

conquers 

martxred 

proverb 

comfort 

measured 

coyiquered 

modeen 

stubborn 

ventured 

cupboard 

exercise 

Saturday 

beggared 

avoirdupois 

entertain 

honours 

collared 

Urquuart 


§ 34. oe. 

OB almost always has an accent, primary or secondary. 


W*tST(?y 



Symbols for oe :—u , o y o-e, ou, oo, oe, ow. 

nut son dovE flood 

duck money touch doES 

dust co we rough rowlock 

oe with secondary accent. 
unjust uproot teacup humbug 
oe unaccented. 

hubbub punctility pugnacious ductility ulterior 
§ 35. 86. 

Symbols for se :— a, a-e y ua, ai, e y ae. 

mkn bA.dE plkid thrEsh 

hAVE guArantee plAit GaeUc 

se unaccented. 

Alpaca Ambassador compAct (sb.) abstrAct (sb.) 


§ 36. e. 


Symbols for e:— e, ea, a, a-e y u, ai, ei, ie 9 eo, ue, ay, ey, at, ave . 


gEt 

Any 

SAld 

TEd 

mAny 

lEisure 

JlEAd 

AtE 

JiEifcr 

brEAd 

bury 

frmnd 


lEopard says 

GEojfrey Buinard 

guEss fcEtid 

guEst AbergAVEnny 


e unaccented. 


precEpt stipund sEnsatio?i mundacity 

insEd indux vExation pEstiferous 


§ 37. i. 


Symbols for i: — i, i-e f y, e, o, u, ie, ee, ui y ai y hi y oa y ive f eo, c-e, 
a-e, ia y ia-e, u-e, ei y ey, ea, eig, ('), chea, ewi-e, ois, uy, 
oi, igh, ay, ieu. 


fit 

h\mn 

womEn 

build 

groAts 

bid 

nYmph 

busY 

guilt 

fiVEpcnce 

gxvE 

prEtty 

siEve 

SAint John 

TJiEobald 

IrvE 

England 

brmofym 

Exuibit 

TEionmouth 














miSTffy 



The Short Voioels Illustrated. 
i unaccented. 


<SL 


disturb 

mischiEf 


lettucE 

forERExd 

plentiful 

JBessiE 

collEgE 

forfEit 

hoiiSEWlfE 

rcstivE 

cherriEs 

courAgE 

pnllEY 

chamois 

plentY 

coff EE 

villAgE 

donkEY 

plaguY 

rEmain 

czYcuiJ 

landscApE 

guin ea 

Dcnbiou 

dEceive 

biscuit 

miniAture 

forEion 

Jervois 

mindEd 

captAin 

marriAgE 

soverEion 

BothsAY 

churcliEs 

fomtAin 

carnAgE 

§ 38. o. 

James's 

BcauliEu 

Symbols for 

o :—o, a, 

au } ou } oio , 7jo, 

o-o , o-ue. 



hot wAnt fAult hough 

rod sAlt vAult Gloucester 

wAtch hAlter lAurel knowledge 

o unaccented. 

prosperity hostility osteiisible 
§ 39. o’. 

o’ is always unaccented. 
Symbols for o’ o, ow } oo, owe , ough t 6t , aoh } olqu. 


uonour 

shonE 

pedagogue 

prostration 


omit protect 

obey motto 

molest hero 

2 ) rovide heroine 


Symbols for u; 


elocution 
invocation 
toidow 
follow 

§ 40. u. 
u , oo, ou , o, or, o-o. 


following 

follower 

heroEs 

followEd 


furlouou 
depb t 
PharAQK 
COhQVhoun 


put 

bulfinch 

book 

crook 

p>oss 

foot 

nook 

could 

push 

soot 

cook 

would 

bush 

good 

shook 

should 

pull 

wood 

rook 

wolf 

bull 

wool 

look 

woman 

full 

hood 

hook 


pulpit 

stood 

brook , 





.7 




miST/fy 



English Sounds Illustrated. 



fulfil 

wilful 

•painful 


u unaccented. 
ma/nhood 
childhood 
into 


influential 

instrument 

prejudice 


The Diphthongs Illustrated. 

§ 41. ai. 

Symbols for ai i, i~e, y, y-e, ie, ye , ig, igh, ighe t eigh, ui, ui-c 


uy } ai, 

hind 

ey , eye . 

trY 

tlE 

SIGH 

gmlB 

mind 

ft y 

dlE 

SIGHED 

bUY 

fibre 

CYcle 

dYB 

JlBlQBt 

Aisle 

tilE 

tYpB 

SIQ71 

slBIQHt 

BYing 

dmE 

StYlB 

tiout 

guiding 

EYE 


ai unaccented. 


idea migration vivacious itinerate organization 


irate 

minute 

quiescent identical 

§ 42. au. 

outline 

Symbols for au :— ou, 

ow, owe , ough, 07tghe, hou, aou, o, eo. 

house 

cowl 

VOWEd plOUGTl 

CAQUtchoUC 

doubt 

now 

bOWEd plOUGHEd 

compter 

howl 

how 

&OUGH Hour 

MaclEod 


au unaccented. 
however 

§43. oi. 

Symbols for oi :— oi, oy, oye, uoi, uoy, uoye, eoL 

boil bOY annOYRd quoit buoYEd 

coin tOY destroYBd buoY bourgeois 

oi unaccented. 
turmoil envoY 



r Illustrated. 


27 


§44. yu. 

Symbols for yu:— u-e, u, uc, ui, etc, ecu, civ, yu, you, ieu, ieiv, 
yew, cau, ewe, ieive, hu, uh, ug, ugh, ughe, eo, ueue, 
ua, eve. 



duE 

/ew 

YEW 

impuun 

dukE 

CUE 

PEW 

bEkuty 

Huge 

musE 

TuEsday 

Yule 

EWE 

Hughes 

USE 

smt 

YOU 

bedEWEd 

fEOd 

u nit 

fEUd 

YOU th 

VIEWEd 

QUEUE 

puny 

Eulogy 

llEU 

hu mour 

mantukmaker 

dual 

maiuEuvre view 

6uh£ 

LEYEson-Gower 



yu unaccented. 



unite 

gradual 

absolutE 

statuE 


usurp 

tortuous 

resolutE 

mildEW 


regular 

valuable 

virtuE 

cutIew 


educate 

tributE 

valuE 

curfwn 


r Illustrated. 

§ 45. r after the Long Vowels and the Diphthongs ea, ia, oa, ua. 

Examples of words in which r is silent, though written in 
our ordinary spelling, have been given above in the illustrations 
of the vowels a, oe, 6 and a, but the sound of r may be heard 
in all the examples which follow. For illustrations showing 
how different forms of the same word may have r silent or 
sounded, see § 68. . 


fir final, pronounced 


i 46. ar. 

when not followed by a vowel in the 


next word, but written full length. 


are (ar) 

mar far 

spar 

par (par) 

tar czar 

star 

bar (bar) 

car jar 

scar 


English Sou?ids Illustrated. 


[§§ * 7 , 


ar final and unaccented. 
memoir (memwar) reservoir (rezaYwar) 

ar followed by a vowel. 
starry (atari) marring (maring) 

jarring (j firing) debarring (dibfiring) 

§ 47. oer. 

oer final, pronounced oe when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but written full length. 


fur (foer) 

spur 

her 

sir 

purr 

bur (boer) 

slur 

prefer 

fir 

err 

cur (koer) 

blur 

deter 

stir 

were 


oer followed by a vowel. 
furry (foeri) stirring (steering) 

spurring (spoering) erring (oering) 

§ 48. er, ear and ea. 
er. Always followed by a vowel. 

Mary (Meri) fairy (feri) wearing (wering) 

For other examples, see § 27. 

gar final, pronounced fia when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but written full length. 

Symbols for ear: — are , air , ear , ere , eir, ayer, ay or, eyre , e'er. 


rpare 

jtare 

(fair 

(stare 

blare 

lair 

\pair 

[tear 

t fare 

[stair 

glare 

chair 

\pear 

dare 

rare 

scare 

flare 

where 

( bare 

care 

yare 

snare 

r air 

(there 

[bear 

(ware 

(hare 

( sioare 

ere 

[their 

( mare 

\wear 

\hair 

[swear 

heir 

prayer 

\mayor 

share 

spare 

square 

.eyre 

ne'er 


welfare 


ear final unaccented. 

horsehair somewhere nowhere 




MIN ISTfy 


jO.] r Illustrated . 

ial, the sound of r following it having disappeared. 
Symbols for ea :— are , air , ear, ere, eir, aycr, ayor, ar, aire. 
cares (keaz) wherefore (wheafor) mayors (meaz) 

stairs (steaz) theirs (dheaz) scarce (skeas) 

pears (p§az) prayers (preaz) aired (ead) 

§ 49. eyar and eya. 

Very rare. Exx.:— 

layer (leyar) layers (leyaz) 

player (pleyar) players (pleyaz) 




§50. iar. 

The combination ir does not exist in our language, the 
long vowel i being always changed into the diphthong ia by r 
following. 

far final, pronounced ia when not followed by a vowel in the 


next word, 

but written full length. 


f peer 

veer 

leer 

queer 

rear 

blear 

1 pier 

( sear 

cheer 

(tear 

drear 

clear 

(beer 

-J seer 

jeer 

[tier j 

hear 

mere 

\bier 

[sere 

freer 

near \ 

here 

sphere 

(deer 

(sheer 

steer 

gear 

spear 1 

\we*re 

\dear 

\shear 

sneer 

fear 

smear | 

[weir 



iar final unaccented. 




compeer 

reindeer 

headgear 



iar followed by a vowel. 

chjeery cheering hearing hearer dearest, 

weary steering cleariiuj clearer 7nercst 

fa medial—no sound of r following. Note that in a few cases 
r is not written in our ordinary spelling. 

Symbols for ia :—eer, ear, ere, ier , eir, eere, care , ea, eu , 
peers beard tiers veered real theatre 

cheers spheres weird feared ideal museum 


MiN/sr^ 



English Sounds Illustrated 

ia unaccented. 
compeers greybeard 


rss si. 


ia final. 

idea panacea 

§ 51. or, oar and oa. 

or final. Rare. Pronounced 6 when not followed by a vowel 
in the next word, but written full length. Exx.:— 
or nor for your 

or final unaccented. 

therefore lessor vendor guarantor 
or followed by a vowel. 

story chorus boring soaring pouring 

glory porous storing Soaring flooring 


oar final, pronounced oa when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but written full length. 

Symbols for oar :—ore , oar, our , oor, / toor 1 or, oer t awer. 


ore 

core 

shore 

store 

roar 

floor 

pore 

gore 

lore 

swore 

hoar 

fluor 

bore 

wore 

yore 

oar 

pour 

corps 

more 

fore 

score 

boar 

four 

o'er 

tore 

sore 

snore 

soar 

door 

drawer 


oa final occurs in 
Noah boa 

oar medial does not occur in my pronunciation. 

§ 52. owar and owa, 

Very rare. Exx.:— 

lower (lowar) lowering (lowaring) 

rower (rowar) lowers (lowaz) 

mower (mowar) lowered (lowad) 





MiN/sr#,. 



r Illustrated. 


§ 53. uar and ua. 

The combination ur never occurs in English, the long 
vowel u being always changed into the diphthong ua by r 
following. 

uar final, pronounced ua when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but written full length. 
poor sure truer doer 

moor tour brewer wooer 

uar followed by a vowel. 
poorest tourist boorish asswring 

surest touring mooring pleurisy 

ua medial—no sound of r following. Notice that in a few 
cases r is not written in our ordinary spelling. 
Symbols for ua oor, urc, our, ewer, oer, over, oorc, 'lie, ua. 
boors assured brewers wooers fluent 

moors gourd doers moored truant 


•'<SL 


r after the Short Vowels. 


§ 54. ar. 

ar is always unaccented. 

ar final, pronounced a when not followed by a vowel in the 
next word, but written full length. 


beggiB, 
coll AK 
gramm&R 
ccIIar 


scUeb 

cents, e 

IcisUKR 

martYs 

bah er 

mots e 

measuBE 

CO?iqiTER 

runn er 

sazloB 

honors 

liqiJOB 

readme 

iailon 

labors 

CheshiSE 




A ROU7ld 
Anight 
a snest 
bAnonial 
pAixental 


ar followed by a vowel. 


mAnine 

mystEny 

inventory 

nAssate 

gallnsy 

suBBound 

UbrAny 

genEBous 

sxjBsender 

contrAsy 

intEBBupt 

injxjuy 

solitAsy 

histosy 

armovny 


i 




bQiNli 0 ' 


English Sounds Illustrated. [§§ 5i 

§55. 

cer. 

ser. er. 

ir. 

hurry 

marry merry 

miracle 

curry 

tarry error 

irritate 

currant 

carry peril 

myriad 

worry 

carrot unaccontod. 

unaccented. 

nourish 

prrennial 

irascible 

irrational 

miraculous 

Erection 

or. 

o’r. 

ur. 

sorry 

unaccented. 

courier 

horrid 

voracious 

unaccented. 

forehead 

adoration 

adj oration 

majority 

quarry 

aborigines 

hurrah 


% 


r final never occurs after any short vowel except a. 

r after the Triphthongs aia, aua, oia, yua, and the Diphthongs 

ai, yu. 

§ 56. aiar, aia and air. 

In all the following examples r final i9 silent unless followed 
by a vowel in the next word, but it is written in every case. 

briar 
prior 
choir 

aiar followed by a vowel. 
miry fiwy tiring hiring 

aia followed by a consonant. No sound of r. 
tired hired fires buyers trial denial 




aiar final. 


fire 

tire 

pyre 

buyer 

mire 

wire 

higher 

liar 

hire 

lyre 

crier 

friar 


I 






air only in unaccented syllables. Bare. 
ib ate ib onical 

§ 57. auar and aua. 
auar final. 


r Illustrated. 



sourest 

floury 


sour 


f flour tower shower 

\ flower power plougher 

auar followed by a vowel. 

flowering towering 

showery overpowering 


aua followed by a consonant. No sound of r. 
hours towers soured flowered allowance 


§ 58. oyar and oya. 

These are very rare, 
oyar final. 


destroyer employer 


oya before a consonant. No sound of r. 
destroyers employers loyal 

§ 59. yuar, yua and yur. 
yuar final. 

hoe cure ewer sewer fewer 
yuar followed by a vowel. 
purest luring curing enduring 
yua followed by a consonant. No sound of r. 
luied cured cures sewers dual 
yur only in unaccented syllables. Rare. 


dxmation 


penvny 


3 
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III 

ENGLISH ANALYSIS. 

The Consonants. 

§ 60. It is convenient to begin with the study of the con¬ 
sonants, because they are more easily described and classified 
than the vowels. 

Consonants are formed by stopping or squeezing the breath 
after it has left the larynx, except in the case of the sound h, 
and the glottal stop, used in German. These are formed by 
squeezing or stopping the breath in the larynx itself. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation between consonants 
and vowels. 

The English consonants are twenty-three in number, besides 
the two composite consonants ch and j. So as our alphabet 
does not furnish a symbol for each of them, we employ the six 
digraphs ng, wh, th, dh, sh and zh, each of which combina¬ 
tions represents a single sound, unless the letters are separated 
by a hyphen. The hyphen is used in such words as cmjacje, 
out-house , mishap (in-geyj, aut-haus, mis-hoep), and the like, 
to indicate that each letter is to be sounded separately. 

§ 61. Names of the Consonants. It is necessary in study¬ 
ing the consonants, to practise sounding them alone, without 
any vowel; but in class teaching, and whenever wo speak of 
the consonants, wo want some names that are distinctly audible. 
Bo they should be called pa, ba, and so on, as in the words 
2 mrental, balloon , the following vowel being sounded as gently 
as possible. 


(34) 
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The Stops. 
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ne of the names will be found difficult, and will require a 
little practice, namely nga, for in English ng is never met with 
at the beginning of a word or syllable, though it occurs at the 
boginning of words in oth6r languages, as for instance in the 
names of certain places in New Zealand. 


Imitate -nger, the conclusion of the word singer , taking care 
not to pronounce the double sound ngg, as in finger , which is 
written phonetically finggar. 

§ 62. The Consonants classified. Stops and Continuants. 

(Refer to the table on p. xiv.) It has been stated above that in 
forming consonants the breath is stopped or squeezed, and the 
difierence between stopping and squeezing the breath is very 
obvious when we compare the six stops, p, b, t, d, k, g, with 
any of the continuants, for instance with s and sh. We can 
prolong s and sh as long as we please, for the passage through 
the mouth is not completely closed, and the breath issues from 
it all the while; but in forming the six stops it is entirely 
closed, and opened again with an explosion. So they are 
sometimes called shut or explosive consonants, whilst such 
consonants as s and sh are called continuants . 


The Stops. 

61. Lip, Point and Back Consonants. The six stops 
may be classified according to the place where the breath is 
stopped. In the lip stops p and b it is stopped by closing the 
lips^in the point stops t and d, by the point of the tongue touch¬ 
ing the upper gums, and in the back stops k and g, by the back 
of the tongue touching the soft palato. These three classes of 
consonants are sometimes called labial , dental and guttural 
^ 64. Breath and Voiced Consonants. The consonants 
P» t and k are called hard, v,hilst b, d and g are called soft, 
oeauso in p, t and k there is a more forcible explosion of the 
wath. But this is not the most important point of difference 
tween these two classes of consonants. The essential differ- 
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ence can be more easily appreciated if we study some of the 


open consonants or continuants. Take for instance s or z and 
prolong them. The sound of s, or hissing, is evidently formed 
by the breath in the mouth. But in the prolonged z, or buzzing, 
a faint sound of voice, formed in the larynx, is distinctly heard 
at the same time. And the same thing may be very well ob¬ 
served in prolonging f and y. Also if f be suddenly stopped 
there is silence, but on stopping y we clearly hear a vowel 
sound like the er in beaver or a in variety. Again, if we try 
to prolong b, a faint sound is heard ; but if we attempt to pro¬ 
long p, there is no sound whatever till the lips part with a 
sudden explosion. 

But perhaps the most convincing experiment of all is to pro¬ 
long z or y, or any one of the soft continuants, whilst the ears 
are stopped. The buzzing sound formed in the larynx will then 
be heard very clearly indeed, as a loud noise, whilst it is alto¬ 
gether absent in the corresponding hard consonants, s and f. 

The essential difference between the hard and soft con¬ 
sonants is, therefore, that the hard consonants are simply 
formed by the breath, whilst in the soft consonants there is 
a faint sound of voice. They are midway between the con¬ 
sonants and the vowels. And although the names hard and 
soft sound best, and are most convenient for general use, the 
two classes are more accurately described as breathed or voice - 
less and voiced consonants. 

It is of great importance to realise very distinctly the 
difference between voiced and voiceless consonants, for it at 
once furnishes a key to several sounds which do not exist in 
English, e.g., to the German ch in ich t which is a voiceless y, 
to the French voiceless l and r, and even to the terrible Welsh 
ll } which is only a voiceless Z, and presents no difficulty to those 
who have learnt this secret. 

To sum up, we may distinguish the six stops as follows :— 

1. The hard lip stop, p. 

2. The soft yf „ b. 
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The ^Liquids. 

3. The hard point stop, t. 

4. The soft ,, ,, d. 

5. The hard back „ k. 

G. The soft ,, ,, g. 



The Liquids. 

§ 65. The Nasal Consonants. We have in English three 
nasal consonants, the lip nasal m, the point nasal n, and the 
back nasal ng. They resemble the stops in having the mouth 
aperture completely closed, and correspond exactly with the 
lip, point, and back stops respectively as to the place of closure. 
Like the soft stops b, d and g, they are voiced. 

There is only this difference between them and the soft 
stops, that the passage through the nose is left open, the soft 
palate being lowered so as to allow the breath to pass up 
behind it and escape through the nostrils. It is therefore 
possible to prolong them. A cold in the head, by stopping up 
the nose passage, makes it difficult to pronounce the nasals, so 
that we are apt to substitute for them the corresponding soft 
stops b, d and g. 

§ 66, The Back Nasal ng and the Symbol ng in Ordinary 
Spelling. To prevent confusion between the back nasal ng in 
sing, singer, and the symbol ng, which in ordinary spelling has 
various uses, it will be well to refer to the exx. of n us< d for 
ng in § 20, and to observe that in ordinary spelling nk always 
has the value ngk, whilst ng has four different values, namely 


n f>> ngg, n-g and nj. 

Examples :■ 



nk = ngk 

ng = ng 

ng = ngg 

ng = n-g 

ng = nj 

ink 

sing 

finger 

engage 

strange 

sink 

singer 

anger 

engrave 

hinge 

think 

singing 

hunger 

ungraceful 

lounging 

tha?ik 

hang 

longest 

penguin 

danger 

tinker 

hanging 

angry 


plunging 

monkey 

long 

anguish 


congestion 

donkey 

longing 

language 


ungenerous 
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§ 67. The Side Consonant 1 is generally formed by closing 
the breath passage in the centre with the point of the tongue 
against the upper gums, and letting the breath escape at the 
two sides, so that the stream of breath is divided, and it is often 
called a divided . consonant. But some persons, myself among 
the number, let the breath escape on one side only, so it seems 
better to call it a lateral or side consonant. 

The English 1 is voiced, but voiceless 1 occurs in French 
and in Welsh. 

§ 68. The Trilled Consonant r. The letter r will be dis¬ 
cussed in connection with the vowels (see §§ 106-114), but two 
important points concerning it must be noticed here by antici¬ 
pation. 

(1) In many words, which in our ordinary spelling are 
written with r, we hear a vowel sound, like the a in attend , 
villa , which must not be mistaken for the consonant r. This 
is clearly heard in boor , near , fire, our, which may be compared 
with boot, neat, fight, out. 

(2) The consonant r is never heard unless a vowel follows 
in the same or in the next word. So r is sounded in rat, tree, 
merry, sorry, poor old man, dear Annie, never ending, far off, 
but silent in poor child , dear me, never mind, far distant. 

English r, like the point continuants, is formed with the 
point of the tongue against the roots of the teeth. The action 
of the tongue in forming it may be understood by observing 
how it is possible, by blowing on the lips, as babies sometimes 
do, to make them vibrate, so that the breath passage is alter¬ 
nately open and shut. This is a trill on the lips. The point 
of the tongue can be made to vibrate in like manner, which 
produces a prolonged r, and the uvula also can be trilled, this 
being the way in which r is pronounced by the Parisians, and 
in many parts of France and Germany. 

It has been assorted that English r is not a trill, but a 
siiii pie continuant. Certainly in pronouncing it wo do not 
repeatedly open and close the breath passage, but I think it 
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may safely be affirmed that it is blown open just once, there 
being the same sort of flapping movement as in a prolonged 
trill, but not repeated. For English children who find it diffi¬ 
cult to pronounce r can learn to do so by practising first a 
prolonged trill with the point of the tongue; so the name trill 
does not seem unsuitable. 

English r is voiced, but voiceless r occurs in French. 

§ 69. The Liquids. The nasals m, n and ng, with 1 and r, 
are commonly called liquids, and it is convenient to retain this 
name and to regard them as one group, intermediate between 
the stops on the one hand, and the continuants on the other, for 
they have two characteristics in common. (1) They partially 
obstruct the breath passage, not closing it entirely like the 
stops, nor leaving a free channel for it through the mouth, 
like the continuants. And (2) they combine very readily with 
other consonants. 


The Continuants. 

§ 70. We have observed that, in the English stops and 
liquids, the place of closure in the mouth is either the lips, 
the point of the tongue against the upper gums or the back 
of the tongue against the soft palate. But the English con¬ 
tinuants are formed in six different places. Beginning, as 
before, with those which are formed by the lips, and arranging 
them in order according to the place of formation, we have six 
classes of continuants, namely, lip, lip-teeth, point-teeth, point, 
front and throat continuants. 

We have no back continuants in English, but they exist in 
German, the hard back continuant being heard in acn and the 
corresponding soft sound in Waocn. 

§ 71. The Lip Continuants wli and w. Those sounds 
differ from one another simply in that wh is hard or breathed, 
’whilst w is soft or voiced. The sound wh occurs only at the 
heginniug of words, and many persons—most Southerners 
indeed—never use this sound, but substitute for it the voiced 
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consonant w. They pronounce when like wen , whale like wail t 
and so on. But those who generally omit this sound may 
sometimes be heard to utter it in an emphatic “where?” 

wh and w are not simple lip continuants. We meet with 
these in German Quelle and south German W esen. In the 
English wh and w the lips and tongue take the same position 
as in the back-round vowel u (oo in pool), that is to say, the 
lips are rounded, not opened as a slit, but with the corners 
drawn together, and the back of tho tongue is raised towards 
the soft palate. So they may be called hack-round continuants . 
See §§ 86, 87. 


In ordinary spelling it is tho rule to use u for the sound w after q and 
g. Exx. of u pronounced as w :— quench , quick , queen , anguish , language , 
persuade . 

The reason why qu stands for kw is that it is borrowed from Latin, 
and u is tho Latin symbol for w. So Lat. uinum became Eng. wine. 


§ 72. The Lip-Teeth Continuants f and y. These form a 
pair of hard and soft consonants. Both are produced by press¬ 
ing the lower lip against the upper teeth, so that the stream of 
breath passes between the teeth. 

§ 73. The Point-Teeth Continuants th and dh. Befer 
to the examples given in § 22. These sounds are formed by 
placing the point of the tongue against the edges of the upper 
teeth, so that the breath passes between the teeth, as it does in 
f and y. The difficulty which foreigners and young children 
often find in producing these sounds may be overcome by 
observing their mechanism, which is really very simple. It is, 
however, generally very difficult for the ear to distinguish 
sounds which have not been acquired in infancy or childhood, 
so that these sounds are liable to be mistaken for f and y, or s 
and z, by foreigners who have not been carefully taught, even 
after a long residence in England; and the same mistakes are 
often made by young English children. 

The distinction between the hard or breathed th in t nistle, 
eTH er, sheaTB, and tho soft or voiced dh in th is, eiTHer } sheavEE, 
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lust the same as the difference between f and y or any other 
pah of hard and soft consonants, though the fact may bo over¬ 
looked, as we use the same symbol th for them both. 

There are many instances in which we end a noun with til, 
and the corresponding verb with dh, whilst the plural noun 
ends in dhz, just as f is changed into y in similar cases. 
Examples:— 


i 

Y 

YZ 

thief 

thieve 

thieves 

shelf 

shelve 

shelves 

th 

dh 

dhz 

wreath 

wreathe 

wreaths 

hath 

bathe 

baths 


§ 74. The Point Continuants s and z. These are formed 
by placing the point of the tongue close to the upper gums; 
but they differ from t and d, in that the tongue does not quite 
touch the gums. A little channel is left for the breath, s is 
the most clearly audible of all the consonants, and can be 
distinctly heaid without any vowel, as in hissing, or in the 
French and German pst. 

The only difference between s and z is that z is voiced and 
S is not. Our frequent use of the symbol s for the sound z is 
confusing, and obscures the fact that we have two different 
plural terminations where to the eye there is but one, e.g. y in 
cats, s, and in dogs , z. See further in § 118. 

§ 75. The Point-Blade Continuants sh and zh. The 
formation of sh, and of the corresponding voiced consonant zh, 
is very differently explained by different WTiters. If I had 
legard to English only, I should venture to call them Blade 
Continuants, as being formed not only with the point of the 
tongue, but with the blade as well, but they Boom to be 
c 1 erently formed in different languages. 1 The blade is the 

M- ar ° CR ^ e ^ Point-Blade Continuants in tho present edition. 

13S ‘ ° ame8 called them Point Continuants, just as s and z. — Ed. 
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part of the tongue immediately behind the point. In forming 
them I myself, and I believe English people generally, raise 
the blade as well as the point, and draw the tongue a little 
further back than for s and z. 

s, z, sh and zh are commonly called sibilants , on account of 
their hissing sound. Observe that zh is the same as French j 
in je. 

It seems pretty clear that English people in general form sh and zh 
as I do, with the blade of the tongue, so that they aro further back than s 
or z, bocause when the point-sounds s or z are followed by the sounds i or 
y, formed with the middle of the tongue, the g or z is transformed into 
sh or zh, and the i or y frequently disax>pears. In such cases there is 
evidently a compromise, and the tongue has unconsciously taken an 
intermediate position, between that for s or z on the one hand and i and 
y on the other. 

We have examples of this change in common endings -sion and -rial, 
for the endings of such words as mission , vision , social are pronounced 

-shan, -zhan and -shal. 

The sound zh was noticed in English as far back as the year 1CS8 
(Sweet, Ilist. of English Sounds , p. 267), and Prof. Skeat says that in 
pleasure and leisure it is still older. 

§ 76. The Voiced Front Continuant y. Wo form y by 
raising the middle , technically called the front , of the tongue, 
and bringing it near the hard palate. The tongue is in fact for 
a moment in the same position as for the vowel i. In some 
words the distinction between y and the short vowel i is not 
very clearly marked. 

There are many common endings, such as -icm, -ious , in 
which i is sometimes silent, or it may be pronounced as y or 
as i. After r, it is generally pronounced as i. Exx.:— 


Silent i 
gracious 
motion 
judicial 


i = i 
victorious 
criterion 
material 


bilious 

onion 

labial 


The corresponding hard or breathed consonant, which id similar to 
the German “ ich ” sound , is said to bo heard occasionally in such English 
words os hue, human and pure (hyft, liyftman, pyftar). 


.<SL 

Some persons do not 
reckon h, or the glottal stop (’), as consonants, because they 
are not formed in the superglottal passages, but in the glottis 
itself, that is, in the opening between the vocal chords. But 
they do not seem to differ essentially from the other con¬ 
sonants, h being formed by squeezing the breath in the glottis, 
and (’) by stopping it there, just as the other consonants are 
formed by squeezing or stopping it after it has left the larynx. 

The opening of the glottis for the formation of h is shown 
in diagram IV. 2 on p. xxvii. 

§ 78- The Composite Consonants ch and j. It is not 

difficult to hear that each of these is composed of two sounds— 
that ch = t + sh and j = d + zh. Dr. Murray calls them 
consonantal diphthongs. In the phonograph the succession of 
sounds can be reversed, so that ch is heard as sh + t. 

In ordinary spelling we sometimes symbolise the first part 
of these composite consonants correctly, using tch for ch and 
dg ot dgc foi j, as in fe toh, junomcnt , 6Dge, and we never use 
j at the end of a word, either go or dge being put for it, as in 
phdnot e, hinQE, rwotE, Zodge. 

It sometimes happens that t and sh come together in places 
where each sound belongs to a separate syllable, as in nutshell. 

In such cases we write tsh— not ncechel but noetshel. 

It is interesting to observe that the period whon words spelt with ch 
wero derived from the French may be determined by their pronunciation. 

Those borrowed at an early period are pronounced ch, as chine (spino), 
rich, but the later ones retain the French pronunciation sh, like machine. 

§ 79. Syllabic Consonants. The consonants m, n and 1 
are often so prolonged as to form a distinct syllable, as in 
schism, open, bottle (sizm’, owpn’, botl’), and they may then 
be called vocal or syllabic, m, n and 1 are always syllabic 
v ‘ ien the y occur at the end of a word, preceded by a consonant, 
as lu exx - given above, or between two consonants, as in 

Called Glottal Continuant in the former edition.— Ed. 
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§ 77. The Throat Continuant h. 1 


I 
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owpn’d, botl’d. They are seldom syllabic in any other case, 
but in a few instances syllabic n is followed by a vowel, as in 
strengthening , prisoner (strengthn’ing, prizn’ar). 


The Vow^els. 

§ 80. Vowels are voice-sounds modified by giving some 
definite shape to the passages above the glottis, but without 
audible friction. The breath is not stopped or squeezed as in 
forming a consonant, but the fine of demarcation between 
vowels and consonants is not very clearly marked. 

The vowels will be found to present much more serious 
difficulties than the consonants, for several reasons. First, 
because the English vowels are not always easy to distinguish, 
but shade off imperceptibly into one another in many cases. 
Secondly, because our alphabet, originally intended for a lan¬ 
guage with a much simpler vowel system, is quite inadequate 
to represent the numerous vowel-sounds of the English lan¬ 
guage. And lastly, because the five characters we have, and 
the digraphs formed by combining them, are used in such a 
haphazard manner that hardly any of them can be recognised 
as certainly intended to represent any particular sound. 

We may observe, for instance, that a is used for nine 
different sounds, as in father , fat , fate, fare, fall , want, any, 
villa , village f and that there are no less than twenty-one 
different symbols for the sound ey in fate, namely, a-e, a, ai, 
ay, aye, ah, ag-e, aig, aigh, ait, alf, ao, au, ei, ey, ea, eh, eye, 
el}, eigh, eighe, as in fate, lady, fail, may, played, dahlia, 
champagne , campaign, straight, trait, halfpenny, gaol, gauge, 
vein, they, break, eh, obeyed, reign, weigh, weighed, and nearly 
as many for u in pool; see § 32. 

The number of vowels and diphthongs for which Dr. Murray 
has provided symbols in the Oxford Dictionary, exclusive of 
those borrowed from French and German and not yet natural¬ 
ised, is fifty-two; but for an elementary course of lessons on 
phonetics it seems sufficient to use twenty-four. The English 
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ils are peculiarly difficult to master, the French and German 
vowel systems being much more simple ; but students who 
proceed at once to these without first learning to distinguish 
accurately the sounds of their mother tongue, will in all pro¬ 
bability introduce the English vowels unawares into their 
Fiench and German, and are not likely to acquire a correct 
pronunciation of these or of any other foreign languages. 

§ New Symbols for the Yowels. It is obvious, from 
vhat has been already stated, that to represent twenty-four 
vowels and diphthongs a number of new symbols must be 
employed, and that students must be careful to observe the 
value of these symbols, and to remember that the same symbol 
always stands for the same sound. 

, before attempting to classify the vowels, or to study them 
m detail, the keywords on p. xv. should be learnt by heart, and 
en ^ ie uarQes the vowels themselves, as this is the easiest 
v ay o committing them to memory. The vowels aro copiously 

_ § ., 82 ’ ^^onunciation of e. One name, that of e in fairy 
(fen), wiH be found difficult to pronounce, for we are always 
accustomed to follow it with the sound r, as in fairy } or a as in 
fair, air , where the last sound is like a in villa . Try to pro¬ 
nounce air without this final a, and to keep the e pure and 
unc anged. This is a useful exercise, because the sound 

required is practically the same as the French e or 6* in mSme } 
zelc, etc. 


The Five Principal Vowels. 

§ 83. The best key to the classification of the vowels is the 
mastery of the five principal ones, namely, d, ey, t, ow, it, as 
in father, fate, feet, pole, pool (fadhar, feyt, fit, powl, pul). 
q 10f5G tUe approximately the sounds given to a , o , i } o , u in 
eiman ’ Italian, and most continental languages, so that it 
seems appropriate to use digraphs beginning with a, i, o, u, 
to represent them. 
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We may observe also that these five sounds are represented 
in the continental fashion in some English words, e.g in father, 
obey, machine , pole, rz^Ze, and that we meet with ey in they, grey , 
ofoy, and oio in a great many words, such as bowl, flow , grow ^ 
It may be useful to remember that the symbols used for a, 
ey, i, ow, u, by the Indian Government and the Church 
Missionary Society, in geographical names and native names 
in general, are d, e, i, 6, i 2. 

This diagram shows the position of the tongue in forming 
the five principal vowels. 



Ton gue 


§ 84. & i n father. When we sound a in father the tongue 
is lowered, and the mouth passage is wide open, so it is called 
an open vowel; and it is reckoned one of the bade vowds, 
although the back of the tongue is not raised in forming it. 
Dr. Jespersen, in his Articulations of Speech Sounds, observes 
that it is rightly called a back vowel, because, although the 
back of the tongue is not absolutely as high as the middle, it is 
at the back that the tongue is nearest to the palate, so that this 
is the place of greatest friction, and the vowel should be Darned 
accordingly. It is sometimes called the Italian a, and it is a 
favourite sound with singers. The symbol most commonly 
used for it in English is ar, as in hard, cart, etc. See § 25. 
g 85. ey in 'fate and i in feet. It is very obvious that 
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we pass from a to i we raise the lower jaw considerably. 
But the sound can be produced without thus closing the jaws ; 
and if by an effort we keep down the lower jaw, we can see that 
the tongue rises and approaches very near to the hard palate. 
It is the so-called front of the tongue which rises most, that is, 
the part just in front of the centre, so 1 is called a front vowel . 
And in forming ey the jaw and the same part of the tongue are 
raised, but not quite to the same extent; so ey likewise is 
called a front vowel , and distinguished from i as being half- 
closed , whilst 1 is said to bo closed. 

ey and i are sometimes called palatal vowels , and this name 
may serve to remind us of their relation to the palatal con¬ 
sonant y, which is formed by placing the tongue in the same 
position as for the vowel i. 

§ 86. ow in pole and u in pool . The most obvious fact 
when we pass from & to d is that the lips are contracted and 
the corners of the mouth drawn towards one another, so that 
it approaches the form of a circle, and that at the same time 
the lower jaw is raised. This movement of the lips is called 
rounding, and u is said to be a round vowel . ow is formed in 
the same way, but the lips are not so much contracted, and the 
jaw not so much raised. It is intermediate between & and u f 
and is called half-closed , whilst u is said to be closed . 

But another movement takes place in forming ow and fi, 
which is not so obvious as the process of rounding. Ventrilo¬ 
quists cau produce ow and ft tolerably well without moving 
their lips at all, and there are some few lazy people who always 
pronounce them in this fashion; but whether the lips are 
rounded or not, the back part of the tongue is always raised in 
forming these vowels and brought near the soft palate for fl, 
and not quite so near for ow, as shown in the diagram. They 
are therefore called hack-round voivels. 


*SL 


The consonants wh and w are related to u, as y is to I, 
being formed by placing the lips and tongue in the same 
position as for u. 
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Observe how the five principal vowels, a, ey, I, ow and u, 
are placed and named in the scheme on p. xxii. That scheme 
does not pretend to scientific accuracy, but it seems to be the 
most convenient way of exhibiting the vowels in a tabular form. 

§ 87. ey and ow are not Pure Yowels. ey and ow are so 
far from being pure vowels that they might be classed with the 
diphthongs. But they are the best representatives we have of 
the close e and o of French, German and Italian, and it is con¬ 
venient to find a place for them amongst the vowels. 

The best way to convince oneself that ey in fate becomes 
gradually closer, and ends in a sound approaching to i, whilst 
OW closes up and ends in a sound which is almost ti, is to 
observe how they are pronounced in singing by untrained 
singers. Such persons will be heard to pass rapidly to the 
close 1 or u sound, and to prolong it, producing a very dis¬ 
agreeable effect. But a well-taught singer will hold the first 
and more open sound as long as possible, changing it just at 
the end of the note, and will be careful, in singing French, 
German or Italian, to keep the vowel quite pure and unaltered 
throughout. 

It is important for all students of French and German to 
recognise the diphthongal character of ey and ow, for if they 
fail to do so, they will not succeed in pronouncing the close e 
and o of those languages, which must be kept pure to the end. 

It is said that i and ft are diphthongal also, and that the only long 
vowol in English which is kept unaltered to the end is oe in burn. But 
it seems to me that in the best southern English & is not a diphthong, 
and that the change at the end of 1 and ft is not obvious unless they aro 
followed by a vowel, as in seeing, doing (siying, dftwing), when they 
certainly become closer at the ond, and conclude with the sounds y and 
W respectively. 

§ 88. e in fairy and 6 in Paul. In our ordinary spelling e 
is always represented by some vowel or vowels followed by r, 
most frequently by a or a/i, as in Mary , fairy, and the com¬ 
monest symbol for 6 is or, as in port , corn , horse , lord. See 
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^^ e and 6 in §§ 27, 30. As already observed, we must, 
in studying e, learn to pronounce it without adding that sound 
0i a in villa which is heard after it in care, pair, wear, and, 
indeed, wherever the r is not followed by a vowel and trilled, 
as it is in Mary. 

® and 6 differ from ey and ow respectively in being more 
open. In both cases the jaw and tongue are lowered, and in 
the case of 6 the lips are less contracted, e may bo called a 
hal/-ope?i vowel. It is practically the same as the French open 
& in pres, zele, etc. 6, on the other hand, is an abnormal vowel, 
having nothing corresponding to it in French or German, though 
^t is often supposed to be the same as French o in honimc. It 
m fact, not only more open than o in hovime, but has the 
ongue oven lower than for a in father, so it must undoubtedly 
3e rect °ued as an open vowel. 

We may regard tho front vowels e, ey, l, and the back- 
° Un ; vowels o, ow, u, as forming two corresponding series of 
A U3 ^l 0, )U ^ irregularity, that o is much more open than 

e * sei , ve position of g, ey, i, and 6, ow, ft, in the scheme 
on p. xxn., and compare with tho French vowels on p. xxiii. 


■. ^ ould appear that one reason why the BoU-Ellis-Swcet vowel 

^ ieme differs so much from those adopted by foreign phoneticians, ia 
m English tho abnormally open vowol 6 in Paul is more open than 
f father. For in the Bell scheme £, is placed half-way between tho 
it CU 1°^ V0W0 ^ 3 ) instead of being reckoned an open vowel, as 

st 18 f-* ^ Phoneticians in general. And it is not surprising that no one 
i^ai mg f rom a French or German basis has placed & so high, peeing that 

1036 languages there th no back-round vowel which has the tongue 
lowor than 


§ Bl). oe in burn. This vowel, like e, is always represented 
yj Some vowel followed by r. It has no particular symbol 
ponging to it, but is written er, ir, or, nr, as in he'd , bird, 
turn, and in various other ways. 8ee tho exx. in § 26. 
■ j tlie tongue is in a position intermediate between that for a 
iQ nt or a back vowol, it is called a mixed vowel , and it is 

4 
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accordingly placed between the front and back vowels in the 
scheme on p. xxii. Like e it is half open. We do not meet 
with it in French or German. 


The Shoet Vowels. 

§ 90. Six Short Accented Vowels. It will be convenient 
to begin with the consideration of the short vowels in accented 
syllables, because there is great uncertainty about unaccented 
vowels, whilst the accented ones are clear and well defined. 

We meet with six short vowels in unaccented syllables, 
namely ce, ce, e, i, o, u, as in putty, pat , pet , pit , pot , put. 
These six accented vowels are always close or stopped , i.e., 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and as it is not 
easy to pronounce them alone, it is convenient to give them the 
names oet, set, et, it, ot, ut. 

It is noticeable that we do not meet with any one of these 
short vowels in the French language, and that three of them, 
namely ce, se, o, do not occur in German either. Observe also 
that each of the vowels se and o is more open than any sound 
of its own class, either in French or German. 

§ 91. Long and Short Vowels Compared. It is instructive 
to compare each of these short vowels with the long vowel most 
nearly corresponding to it, as in the following exx.: — 

oe and ce in boen and been, 
e „ se „ Meri „ meeri. 
ey „ e „ geyt „ get. 

i „ i „ fit „ fit. 

6 „ o „ Pol „ Poli. 

u „ u „ pul „ pul. 

If each of these six short vowels is prolonged, care being 
taken not to alter its character in any way, it will be found 
that every one of them differs more or less in formation and * 
sound from the corresponding long vowel. This is not the 
case in French, where precisely the same sound may be long 
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and nearly all the vowels may be lengthened or 
shortened without altering their quality, as is shown in the 
table of French vowels on p. xxiii. In German there is usually a 
difference between long and short vowels, as in English, but it 
is not necessary to make any difference except that of length 
between the long vowels in Wim and mlhcn and the short 
ones in L&mm and Manner respectively. The nature of the 
difference between the long and short vowels can be more 
conveniently discussed after we have examined each short 
vowel separately. 

§ 92 The Short Front Yowels—se in pat. Note that the 
•ynibol for this vowel can easily be written without lifting the 

Pen, and made quite distinct from os, if the first pare is made 
iiKe a reversed e. 

“ “ “ com “°” “> suppose that a, is th. short 

ZfvZrr * ln **"■ Point of tact it i, a 

vowel, hke e in fairy, but more open. It is not found in 
French or German. The German a in and ftench f in 

whi b 1 61 fr ° m i 14 and fr0U1 0De another - The short vowel 
which corresponds with a in father is German a in Mam 

e m ne may be called a half-open vowel, being decidedly 
more open than ey. It is intermediate between ey in #2 

no L! 11 P V S t b& , Sh0rt V0Wel corres P ori ding to 1, but it is by 

prolong I t * aS easUy b ° P el ' C6ived if ™ 

IT*? lk ’ takln § care not to alter the sound at all. Fill and 

its lenlr /C 1' differ iD thG qUality ° f the vcwel > « well as in 
i the i 8th ’ and , lt 18 SUfficieutly obvious that in the short vowel 
the tongue is lowered, making it more open than i. 

ke m Pcrtance of distinguishing between the sounds i and 
diff ^ Study ° f Frenoh > where long aud short i 

: °*l m ^ * to^,i, i„ sta : lce , is jm ?j 

lose as long x m Uvre, and fini must not be pronounced with 
fee mPhlf En8h8h With the ion S vowo1 heard in 
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§ 93. The Short Eack-round Yowels—o In pot. The 
vowel o in pot is unknown in French and German. It is the 
short vowel corresponding with the long 6 in Paul, and is pro¬ 
nounced with the tongue in the lowest position possible. 

u in put is not a very common sound in English. It bears 
the same relation to u as i does to i, being decidedly more open 
than its corresponding long vowel u. The u of pull or full 
when prolonged is quite distinct from the long u in pool, fool. 

§ 94. The Short Yowel—ce in but. The symbol most 
frequently used for ce is u, but it is often represented by o , as 
in son, dove , among, mother. It is not found in French or 
German, and may be regarded as an abnormal vowel. Though 
a back vowel, it is not rounded. 

On the distinction between ce and a, which sound much 
alike, e.g., in another (anoedhar), see § 100. 


The uso of o in those words where it is pronounced as oe was intro¬ 
duced by the French, who substituted it for u from a desire for clearness 
in writing, v was then written u, and ou or on was clearer than uu or 
un ; and we find accordingly that o is rarely used for oe except where it 
was introduced for the sake of clearness, e.g., before v or n or m, or after 
in. Sovereign was written for suvercign, but the visible o has affected the 
pronunciation. For these remarks I am indebted to Prof. Skeat. 

In some of the northern counties the vowels oe and u ia but and put 
are very frequently interchanged; and as we have no distinctive symbols 
for these two sounds, but use u for them both, it is difficult to correct this 
provincialism. 

§ 95. Relations of Long and Short Yowels. Refer to the 
tables of vowels on pp. xxii.-xxv. In the coupling of long and 
short vowels there are some pairs which call for remark. It is 
sufficiently obvious that the vowels i and i, 6 and o, u and u, 
as in feet, fit, Paul, Polly, pool, pull, must be reckoned as 
pairs; but the relationships of e, se and ce are not so dear. 
The position of e is between ey and e, but somewhat nearer to 
e. Compare tho sounds ey and e in gate and get, and e and e 
in fairy and ferry. But as in all the cases whore we un¬ 
questionably have a pair of long and short vowels, the short 
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kernel is more open than the long one, it seems right to pair e 
with the closer ey, and to regard ce in marry as the short vowel 
corresponding to e in Mary. 

Again, 00 in burn is not formed in the same place as oe in 
bun. It is, however, so difficult, for English people at least, to 
pronounce a short accented vowel in a mixed position, that the 
attempt to shorten oe apparently results in the short back vowel 
CD, a little more open than oe, and decidedly further back. 

§ 96. Narrow and Wide Yowels. There seems also to be 
another difference between the long and short vowels in English 
and German. In the Bell-Ellis-Sweet system, i, o, u are called 
wide vowels, because in them the tongue is said to be relaxed 
and widened, whilst in the corresponding long vowels, Dr. 
bweet says it is “ bunched up,” and these vowels are called 
narrow. In the Bell system great importance is attached to 
this distinction, and all the vowels are classified as narrow or 
wide, and arranged in separate tables accordingly. But Dr. 
Sweet acknowledges that in some cases it is difficult to distim 
guish between narrow and wide vowels, and we find not only 
the three gi eat advocates of this system differing among them¬ 
selves as to which vowels are narrow or wide, but Dr. Sweet 
himself has changed his mind as to the classification of a good 
many vow 7 els since he WTOte his Handbook , and the vowels in 
French pbre and peur , with many others, have been transferred 
fiom the narrow' table of vowels to the wide, in his more recent 
1 timer of Phonetics. Moreover, many phoneticians altogether 
refuse to recognise this distinction, and I have not thought it 
necessaryj in my schome of vowels, to separate the narrow and 
the wide. 

For my own part, I agree with Dr. Sweet that the distinction 
is a real one, and I think he observes truly in the Primer of 
1 hone Acs that if we take a low-wide (i.g., an open-wide) vowel 
such as ee in man, we can raise it through e in men to the high 
(close) position of i in it , without its ever running into the 
narrow vowel e in Fr. etc. But in classifying narrow and wide 




vowels I should, like Prof. Jespersen, reckon all the English 
short accented vowels as wide, together with the German short 
accented vowels in Son?ie, honnen , dvnn, and all the long vowels 
in English and German as narrow, though Dr. Sweet considers 
ce to be narrow and a to be wide. 

This at least seems quite clear, that there is a difference of 
some sort between the long and short vowels in English and in 
German; for it cannot be accidental (1) that the short accented 
vowels are slightly more open than the corresponding long 
ones; (2) that it is very difficult to lengthen the short ones 
without altering their quality; and (3) that it is also difficult 
to pronounce them in open syllables. We always find 
them stopped, that is, followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable. 

In an elementary work of this kind, not much can be done 
towards the settlement of a question which has so long caused 
perplexity and divisions among phoneticians ; but the subject is 
interesting in itself, and has so much importance attached to it 
in the works of our three great English phoneticians, that it 
seems impossible to pass it over in silence. It is a question 
which still awaits solution. 

Unaccented Vowels. 

§ 97. The unaccented vowels must be discussed separately. 
They constitute a great difficulty in our language, for they are 
not easy to distinguish from one another, and persons whose 
fjar is not trained by the study of phonetics imagine that in 
most cases they pronounce, or ought to pronounce, unaccented 
vowels according to the spelling when in reality, whatever the 
spelling may be, we very seldom hear any vowel in unaccented 
syllables except these two: (1) a as heard in attend, portable, 
villa, and (2) i as in immense, plentiful, horrid. 

In this matter nothing can be learnt from the generality of 
pronouncing dictionaries, which are all quite misleading, except 
the large unfinished New English Dictionary, where they are 
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carefully distinguished. Prof. Trautmann has made a very 
careful study of English unaccented vowels in his Sprachlaute , 
pp. 169-182. 


A comparison of the frequency with which the different 
unaccented vowels occur shows that a is extremely frequent, 
i frequent, o’ somewhat rare, and all the rest extremely 
rare. 

§ 98. Examples of the very rare unaccented vowels will be 
found in 25-59, and the student will do well to read them 
through before proceeding to consider a, i and o’. It will then 
be seen that— 

(1) A large proportion of these examples are compound 
words, where there is a slight stress on the weaker syllable, 
as, for instance, in 


dhc^rin f<5tel impowst ccnjcest 

oethkwcyk daunfol inmozost tiko^p 


(2) Long vowels, and also diphthongs, appear occasionally 
in initial syllables without any accent whatever, as in 


s# ksestik z kwoliti 

p<*teyk krzeyshan 

footiliti dthoriti 


potentas powetik 

jzidishal awlia 

kowinsidans yz2nait 


(3) The retention of a rare vowel in an unaccented syllable 
is sometimes due to assimilation, the vowel being the same as 
that of the accented syllable adjoining, as in 


poevoes hoebrab aelpaeka 

There are also some extremely rare cases which do not fall 
under any of tiie above rules, e.g .:— 

plaekdd kop-krzt kompr^kt insckt 

fiedyoca impoteyshan priysept staipmd 

We may now tu*n to the commoner unaccented vowels, a, 
i and o’. 
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§ 99. The Obscure Yowel a in attend, portable, villa, 
"sometimes called the natural or the neutral vowel , is fully 
illustrated in §§ 33, 54. It would seem that English people 
in general fail to notice the existence of this vowel and confuse 
it with ae in cat, man, etc., for most dictionary makers use the 
same symbol for ae and a, and yet the two vowels are quite 
different in formation and sound. It would be less surprising 
if it were mistaken for oe in putty , which in sound, though not 
in formation, resembles it very closely. 

a is called the natural vowel because it is formed when the 
vocal organs are in the position most easy and natural to them, 
and no effort is made to pronounce any vowel in particular. 
Speakers who hesitate use it to fill up gaps in their sentences. 
The tongue is in that intermediate position, with neither back 
nor front especially raised, which produces a mixed vowel, and 
about as high as for e in pet, so that it may be called half-open. 

It is a curious fact that the natural vowels used in different 
languages to fill up gaps in speaking are not identical. The 
French use the vowel in le , and the Gormans that in Sonnn , 
which differ somewhat from the English a and from one 
another, whilst Scotchmen use a prolonged close e, as in 
German gEU. The French natural vowel is slightly rounded*. 

§ 100. The Distinction between oe and a. Although oe, 
the so-called “ but ” vowel, and the obscure vowel a, sound 
very much alike, they can almost invariably be distinguished 
by following the rule that a has no accent whatever, whilst oe 
has some sort of accent, primary or secondary. Some excep¬ 
tions to this rule are given in § 34. Hoebosb is a case of 
assimilation. Compound words which are felt to be com¬ 
pounds, such as teacup, unfit, unkind, and all words beginning 
with un -, have a slight stress on the weaker syllable, and 
should be written with ce—tikoep, cenfit, cenk&ind, and so 
on ; but compounds like welcome , which are not felt to be such, 
and where the weaker syllable consequently has no stress 
whatever, should be spelt with a -welkam, 
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Ixx. of ob and a:— 
amceng cendoe'n 


aboev 
ajeest 
cenjoe'st 


moBdhar 

soemar 

kcelar 


anoedhar 

aboendans 

ajeestmant 

oenkoB'mfatabr 


koarant 
hoendrad 
mosstar 
noembar 

§ 101. Unaccented i and i\ There are two varieties of 
unaccented i. The i in rabbit, frolic, is practically the same 
as accented i in bit, lick ; but a more open sound, intermediate 
between i and e, is often used, c.g., in tho terminations -iz, -id, 
-nis, -lis, and the prefixes in-, igz-, iks-, and wherever i is 
final, or followed by a vowel. 

For purposes of discussion, this open i may be written i\ 

Exx. of i’, intermediate between i and e. 


All 


fishzz 

fulnis 

int6yl 

foil 

wishiz 

gudm's 

MigSyj 

men* 

weytid 

restlis 

jgzist 

meriar 

wontid 

fruwtlis 

zksiyd 

glorias 

the cases 

where i’ is 

used instead 

of i seem 


to be 


accounted for either by position or by spelling. 13y position 
when the vowel is final, as in foli, or followed by a vowel, as 
in meriar, and by spelling in all other cases, such as fishiz, 
fulnis, where e is written, and in aiming at e we produce a 
sound intermediate between e and i, but nearer to i. 

Care must bo taken in weak syllables to distinguish between 
i and a. It is a bad fault, but a very common one, to pronounce 
a instead of i, and one may often hear yunati, abilati, and the 
like. Irish people also introduce a into the terminations -iz, 
-id, -nis and -lis, pronouncing them -az, -ad, -nas, -las. 

§ 1Q2. Short o’ in pillow. This vowel differ 3 slightly from 
the long ow in jwle, low, being more open and mixed than the 
first part of ow, whilst the second part of ow is hardly heard. 
It is most usually found at the end of words, or in the last 
syllable followed by a consonant, as in follcnv, hero, followed, 
heroes (folo’, hiaro’, folo’d, kiaro’z). When it occurs in initial 
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or medial syllables, as in pro’sid, elo’kyushan, the syllables 
are always open, that is, they do not end in a consonant. 


Unaccented ow may be distinguished from o’ by observing 
that this rare sound occurs only in compounds such as inmowst, 
impowst, where there is a slight stress upon it, or in initial 
syllables, with a vowel following, as in kowoes, kowopareyt. 

O’ in final syllables should never be allowed to degenerate 
into a. Careless speakers often pronounce fela, winda, and 
so on, and even add on a r, saying “dha windar iz owpn\” 
Walker says that in his time belas and gsslas for belloios and 
gallows were universal, but we have now returned to the forms 
belo’z, gaelo’z. 

§ 103. e’ and u’ in survey and value. Besides i’, which 
has already been discussed, there are two other vowels in 
unaccented syllables for which no distinctive symbols need be 
used. For purposes of discussion they may be represented as 
e’ and u\ They are generally represented by ey and u. 

e’ is extremely rare. It is found in survey (sb.) and essay 
(soeve’, ese’), and bears the same relation to long ey in fate as 
O’ does to ow. 

u’ is more frequent, and occurs, like o’, in final syllables, 
open or close, and in initial and medial syllables which are 
open. It most frequently appears as part of the diphthong yu. 
It differs from u in put , and from unaccented u in fulfil t wilful , 
manhood (msenhud), etc., in being somewhat mixed. 

Exx. of u’:— 

int u Y&lyu& prejwdis inflz^enshal 

Ysely u voetywz dywreyshan infl^ans 

Yoetya instrwmant myzmifisant inkonggr^as 

Diphthongs. 

§ 104. Diphthongs are not formed by simply pronouncing 
two vowels in succession. They begin with one vowel and end 
with another, but the change from one to the other is gradual. 


Diphthongs . 59j 

The vocal organs pass through all the intermediate positions, 
so that the sound is changing all the time, and it is therefore 
difficult, in some cases, to analyse them accurately. 

The diphthongs ea, ia, oa, ua, occurring in bear , bier , boar , 
boor, are seldom met with except where r follows, so they will 
be discussed in connexion with that consonant, and ey and 
ow, which may be reckoned as diphthongs, have been explained 
already; so we have to consider here— 

§ 105. The Diphthongs ai, au, oi, yu, as in time , loud , 
noise, tune . There is some diversity of opinion as to the 
elements of which these diphthongs are composed. Tho fact 
is that it is difficult to dwell upon the separate elements without 
altering their character. I should say that the result of a rough 
analysis, the only analysis of which children would be capable, 
is a3 follows :— 

ai in taim = a + i. oi in noiz = 6 + i. 

au „ laud = a + 6* yft „ tyiln = y + u. 



But on analysing ai more carefully, we find that it lies 
between a and l, without quite reaching either extremity. 
Tho first sound in ai is the French a in patte f midway between 
a and ae, for which we may use the symbol a, and the last is 
i’, the vowel between o and i. 

There are, however, three English words containing a 
diphthong which resembles ai, and yet is not quite identical 
with it, having the full sound of a for its first element. It 
may be represented by ai, and is heard in Isaiah , aye and 
ayah (Aizaia, ai, aia). 

au is composed of 4 and the mixed vowel u’, as in pre¬ 
judice, influence, and oi of 6 and i\ 

yu in accent'd syllables is composed of y and d, but yu in 
unaccented syllables, c.g ., in regular (regyular), consists of y 
and u\ The sound of u, as in put , fulfil , is never heard in 
this diphthong, nor do we over meet with the short form of yu 
in monosyllables or accented syllables. 
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So this is the more accurate analysis of these four diph¬ 
thongs :— 


ai = a + i*. Accented yu = y + u. 

au = a + U*. Unaccented yu = y + u’. 


oi = 6 + i\ 

In words where unaccented yu is followed by a, as in 
annual , conspicuous (aenyual, kanspikyuas), yu is often 
reduced to yw and ceases to form a separate syllable. When 
such words have another syllable added to them, as in 
annually , conspicuously (senywali, kanspikywasli), yu is, I 
think, always reduced to yw. 

Many phoneticians omit yd, yu, yw from among the diphthongs, and 
regard it simply as a combination of a consonant with a vowel, but it 
seems convenient to follow the example of Dr. Murray, who reckons it as 
a diphthong. 






IV. 

ENGLISH SYNTHESIS. 

§ 106. Combinations of r with Vowels, Diphthongs and 
Triphthongs. 


a 

jar 

m 

jaring 

jad 


star 

sta(r) 

atari 

staz 

oe 

fur 

foe(r) 

foeri 

foez 


stir 

stoe(r) 

stoering 

stoed 

a 

beggar 

bega(r) 

begari 

begaz 


render 

renda(r) 

rendaring 

rendad 

ia 

fear 

fia(r) 

flaring 

fiaz 


steer 

stia(r) 

stiaring 

stiad 

ua 

moor 

mua(r) 

muaring 

muaz 


assure 

ashua(r) 

ashuaring 

ashuad 

aia 

fire 

faia(r) 

faiaring 

faiad 


prior 

praia(r) 

praiari 

praiaz 

aua 

sour 

saua(r) 

sauariat 

sauad 


tower 

taua(r) 

tauaring 

tauaz 

yua 

cure 

kyua(r) 

kyuaring 

kyuaz 


lure 

lyua(r) 

lyuaring 

lydad 

6, ea 

bear 

bea^r) 

bfiring 

beaz 


stare 

stea(r) 

staring 

stead 

6, oa 

roar 

roa(r) 

roring 

roz 


store 

stoa(r) 

storing 

stod 


( 61 ) 
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The following combinations are very rare : — 


eya 

player 

pleya(r) 

pleyaz 

owa 

lower 

lowa(r) lowaring 

lowad 

oia 

employer 

emploia(r) 

emploiaz 


r in Combination with the Vowels. 

§ 107. The consonant r is the most perplexing element in 
our language. Dr. Ellis wrote in 1875 that after more than 
thirty years’ study he w T as not certain whether he had yet 
mastered its protean intricacies; so it will need special atten¬ 
tion on the part of the student. 

The manner in which r is formed has been explained in § 
,68, and a large number of examples showing it in combination 
with the vowels will be found in §§ 45-59. The chief facts 
concerning it will, however, be more easily grasped by re¬ 
ferring to the table at the head of this chapter, which shows 
the changes that take place in the inflections of words ending 
in r. 

There is so much diversity of practice in the pronunciation 
of words written with r, that it may be well to repeat that the 
pronunciation given here is my own, i.c., that of an educated 
Southerner. The same alphabet can, however, be used to 
represent other pronunciations, as is shown in § 145. 

§ 108. The chief points to be noticed are these:— 

1. r is never heard imlcss a vowel follows it. Accordingly, 
it will be seen on inspecting the table that r is written before a 
vowel in jarring, starry (jaring, stari), etc., but omitted when, 
in other forms of the same w ords, a consonant is added, as in 
jarred, stars (jad, staz). 

There in an apparent exception to this rule in such words as barrel , 
bcirrri t, quarrel, sorrel, which are often pronounced (bffirl’, baBim’, kwoil , 
SOrl’), but in these cases the V and n’, being syllabic, are equivalent to 
vowels. 

% All words ending in r have at least tivo forms, r final is 
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heard unless a vowel follows in the next word. So r 
final is sounded in stm up, render an account, feav. of punish¬ 
ment, but silent in stm the fire, render thanks, fean nothing . 

In this book the longer forms, stoer, rendar, fiar, and so 
on, are always employed, but in the table at the head of this 
chapter r final is enclosed in brackets, to indicate that it is 
sometimes silent. 

We have an analogous case in the article a or an, where the 
n disappears before a consonant in the next word. And the 
same tiling occurs frequently in French, where many final 


consonants are silent unless there is a liaison with a vowel in 
the word which follows. 

3. r sometimes lengthens the voxoels which precede it. 
Compare for instance :— 


bad and bar 
bed „ her 
bid ,, stir 
nod „ nor 
bud „ fur 


(baed, bar) 
(bed, hoer) 
(bid, stoer) 
(nod, nor) 
(bced, foer) 


It is only in unaccented syllables that we meet with a short 
vowel before final r, and that vowel is always the same, namely 
a, whatever may be written in our ordinary spelling, e.g., in 
pillar, centre, silver, sailer, honour, pleasure, martyr. 

4. r produces diphthongs and triphthongs. On referring to 
the table in § 106, it will be seen that r produces the four 
diphthongs ea, ia, oa, ua, besides eya and owa, which arc 
very rare, and three triphthongs, aia, aua, yua, besides the 
rare triphthong oia, all ending with the vowel a, as in villa. 

5. These diphthongs and triphthongs remain when r dis¬ 
appears, as may be seen by the exx. in the table. The a 
which preceded the r is even more distinctly heard in fears, 
moors, fires (fiaa. inuaz, faiaz), where the r is silent, than in 
fearing, mooring, firing. 

6 . The a is often a separate syllable, though not commonly 
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reckoned as such. Sere is as truly a dissyllable as seer. Com¬ 
pare also the following exx.:— 


rear and freer hour and shower 

poor ,, doer flour „ flower 

hire ,, higher pure ,, ewer 

lyre ,, liar cure ,, skewer 


7. e and 6 are not always changed into ea, oa by r following 
them, so they are put last in the table as requiring more ex¬ 
planation. But the four vowels ey, f, ow, u, and the four 
diphthongs ai, au, oi, yu, never have r immediately after 
them. The sound a, as in villA , is always inserted before r. 

This rule is never broken in accented syllables, but in un¬ 
accented syllables there are some rare exceptions. See air and 
yur in §§ 56, 59. In these cases the r belongs to the syllable 
which follows, and so is disconnected from the preceding ai or 


yft- 


8. English people often think they hear r when it is silent. 
Many fancy that they hear it in such words as fierce , fears , 
moors (fias, fiaz, muaz), when what they really hear is the 
sound a as in villa. And, as Prof. Skeat has remarked, some 
even think that they hear it in bam, pronounced like the 
German Bahn (ban), and in arms and lord , when they sound 
exactly like alms and laud (amz, lod). But in such cases the 
t only serves to indicate that we pronounce the long vowels & 
and 6 instead of the short vowels se and o, as in am and odd 
(mm, od). 

9. This occasions many mistakes in French and German. 
For (1) Englishmen often fancy that they pronounce r when 
they really neglect to do so, and (2) they have a bad habit of 
inserting a, either before it or as a substitute for it, pronouncing 
French dire and pour just like English dear and poor , and so on. 

These are the principal points to be observed, but it may be 
useful to note some further details. 

§ 109. i a, da. The diphthongs ia and da, as in peer, poor , 
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are not longer than the vowels i and u, from which they are 
derived, the first element being shorter than i or u. But in 
sound these first elements resemble the long vowels i and u in 
peel and pool rather than the short i and u in pit and put f being 
much closer than these. The length of the last element is 
variable, being shorter when followed by the sound of r, as in 
peerage , poorest , than when the r is silent. When the r is 
heard, this a can hardly be reckoned as a separate syllable. 

In some words ia has a tendency to change into yoe, that 
is, the stress is transferred to the second element, which is 
lengthened, whilst the first is so shortened as to become a 
consonant. Ear is often, and year almost always, pronounced 
exactly like year in yearn (yoen), except that the final r is 
liable to be trilled when a vowel follows, and it is only by a 
special effort that any one can pronounce year as yiar. And 
in like manner here t near , clear are often pronounced hyoer, 
nyoer, dyoer. 

There is also in ua a tendency to become 6, as in your , 
generally pronounced yor, and rhyming with for. Compare 
also Bournemouth and Eastbourne , pronounced by some Buan- 
mauth and Istbuan, and by others Bonmath and Istbon. 
And it is not unusual to hear shor and sholi for sure and 
surely , though this pronunciation is not to be recommended. 

§ 110. aia, aua, yua. In these also the final a is decidedly 
shortened when r follows, as in fiery , flowering , purest (faiari, 
flauaring, pyuarist). 

§ 111. ea, oa. In these tho first sounds are e and 6 as in 
fairy and Paul , but shortened. In ea and da the second 
element, a, is short and less distinct than at the close of ia, 
iia, aia, aua, yuar, so that it cannot be reckoned as a separate 
syllable. 

The use of these diphthongs varies very much in the speech 
of different people; and also in the mouth of the same person 
the diphthongs ea. oa are liable to be reduced to e and 6 re¬ 
spectively when the word in which they occur is inflected, or 
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are very perplexing. The following rules apply to my pro¬ 
nunciation, but are not of universal application. 

ea is distinctly heard when no r is sounded after it, but it 
is reduced to e when the r is sounded on account of a vowel 


following in the same or in the next word, or at least the 
second part of the diphthong so nearly disappears as to be 
practically unnoticeable. So if we did not aim at a fixed spell¬ 
ing for each word we ought for bear, stare , etc., to write bea, 
stea. and so on, when such words are at the end of a sentence, 
or followed by a consonant in the next word, e.g., in a black 
bear, to stare wildly , and ber, ster when the next word begins 
with a vowel, as in bear it , do not stare at him. But it seems 
most convenient to write bear, stear, etc., in every case. 

When these words ending in -ear, or, to speak more 
exactly, in -ea or -er, are inflected, they follow the same rule, 
and we have er before a vowel and ea before a consonant; so 
we pronounce and write er in bearing, staring (bering, storing), 
and ea in bears t stares (beaz, steaz). 


It is a curious fact that in tho word girl a sound is often heard inter¬ 
mediate between ga and oe. The dictionaries give oe, making it rhyme 
with pearl, and that is the pronunciation I myself aim at, but my friends 
toll mo I really pronounce it differently, something like da m pear . And 
certainly this intermediate sound is tho prevailing one amongst oultiwi Od 
people, 'whilst Borne of them dofinitcly pronounco it da, if it were :>polt 
gairl . 

oa is not so often heard as ea, being noticeable only when 
such a word as roar , store is at the end of a sentence, in which 
case the r of course disappears. So in I heard the lion roar, 
Give me some more, Shut the door, we hear roa, moa, doa. 
But if such words are followed by another word, or inflected, 
the a disappears ; and if it is a vowel that follows, we hear or, 
as in Give me some more ink (mdr), roaring, storing (rdring, 
storing), or if a consonant, simply 6, as in Give me some more 
pens (mo), roared, stored (rod, stod). 
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All such words as roar, store, door, pozir have therefore 



reality three different forms, according to position, ending in 
oa when final, in or when followed by a vowel, and in 6 when 
followed by a consonant, though it is convenient to use for 
them the fixed spellings roar, stoar, doar, poar. 

As the different forms of the words we write with the 
endings ear and oar are difficult to remember, it may be 
convenient to arrange some of them in a tabular form, to show 
more clearly how the pronunciation is affected by their position 


iti the sentence. 

Beforo a 
vowel. 

Before a 
consonant. 

Final. 

bear 

ber 

bea 

bea 

pear 

per 

pea 

pea 

zuear 

wer 

wea 

wea 

boar 

bor 

bo 

boa 

hoar 

hor 

ho 

hoa 

soar 

sor 

so 

soa 


Examples:— Bear zip (ber). Bear no malice (boa). More 
than I can bear (bea). The wild boar is fierce (bor). The boar 
zvas hilled (bo). He caught a zoild boar (boa). 

§ 112. or in Weak Words and Syllables. In the weak 
words or, nor, for, your, and in the unaccented final syllables 
of therefore, wherefore, lessor, vendor, guarantor, we have the 
ending or before a vowel and 6 in other cases, but oa is seldom 
or never heard, and we spell them all with or, thus: or, nor, 
for, yor, dhearfor, and so on. 

§ 113. eya, owa, oia. Although ey and ow are among the 
commonest vow'els in our language, all these combinations are 
extremely rare. For before r it is much easier to pronounce 
the corresponding open vowels e and 6. And the combinations 
Byr, owr are unknown in English, it being still more difficult; 
to pass from ey or ow to r without inserting a. Great care 
must therefore be taken in pronouncing such German words as 
sohwer , Ohr, (1) to avoid the open vowels heard in bear and 
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boar, and (2) not to insert a after e(y) and o(w). It used to 
distress my excellent German mistress, Frau Flolir, very much, 
that her pupils would persist in pronouncing her name just like 
the English word floor} 

§ 114. Varieties of Pronunciation in words spelt with r. It may 
bo well to show how the alphabet used here can be employed to repre¬ 
sent some varieties of pronunciation in words spelt with r. To represent 
correctly some pronunciations which are frequently heard, it would bo 
necessary to uso:— 

1. da instead of & in such words as jarred , stars , bam, far (j&ad, 
stdaz, bdan, fdar), to indicate that tho sound hoard is a diphthong ending 
with tho a in villa. To write r before a consonant would bo misleading, 
as the consonant r is not heard, hut only a vowel glide. 

2. gar instead of gr wherever I write er, *.*•» in such words as fairy, 
bearing , staring (feari, hearing, stearing), where a vowel follows the r, 
to indicate that a diphthong is heard and not a simple vowel. 

3. ga instead of 6 in words spelt with or followed by a consonant, 
Buch as cord , 7wrth (kdad, n6ath), etc., to show that tho simple vowol is 

changed into a diphthong. . 

4. owar instead of oar in more, door (rnowar, dowar), etc., to indi¬ 
cate that in such words there is the half-closed vowel of pole, and not the 
open vowel of Paul . 


Doubled Sounds. 


§ 115. These are not very frequent, though doubled letters 
are vory common in our ordinary spelling, but several con¬ 
sonants and the short vowel i are sometimes doubled. 
Examples of:— 


mm, nn. U, ss, ii. 


tt, dd, kk. 

kowfcteyl 

heddres 

bukkeys 

bukkiping 


immy&'ar sowlli 

unn6sisari howlli 


unnown missteytmant 

inn6yt pitiing 

kaeriing 


1 ga and 6 a (g and 6 less open than in English), in Gorman words 
such as schwer, Ohr, are common, especially in large towns, but are still 
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the case of doubled i, what is done is to give a sudden 
increase of force to the vowel, which marks the beginning of a 
new syllable. But when explosive consonants are doubled it 
should bo noticed that the first consonant differs from the 
second. The organs of speech take the right position for the 
formation of the consonant, whatever it may be, and the re¬ 
opening of the passage through the mouth is delayed a little, 
but the opening or explosion is not made twice over. The first 
consonant is heard in the act of closing and the second in the 
act of opening. 

When a liquid or a continuant is doubled, the sound is 
prolonged, and an increase of force is given to indicate the 
beginning of a new syllable. In the case of continuants it is 
not easy to make the increase of force heard, and this proves 
Bomewhat inconvenient for ladies whose names happen to 
begin with S , unless they have a well-known name like Smith. 
Servants attempting to announce such a name as Miss Soamcs 
or Miss Sprigg generally call it Mis Owmz or Mis Prig, and 
the only safeguard against this is to make a pause after Miss 
when giving them the name. 

Consonants Combined. 


§ 116. Combinations of Consonants. Implosive and 
Explosive Consonants. It is not only doubled consonants 
which are liable to be modified in the manner just desci ibed, 
for whenever two consonants which are ordinarily explosive 
come together, there is only one explosion, the first consonant 
being heard only in the act of shutting the breath passage, 
whilst the second is heard in the act of opening. In such 
cases, though both consonants may be called stops, or shut 
consonants, it is only the second that is explosive. The first is 
said to bo implosive. Observe how the consonants are formed 
in such words as se/ri, lop£, rc sbd, be</d, for instance. Thoro 
is no explosion for the k, p, b and g in these cases. 

Shut consonants followed by a liquid are modified in a 
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jimilar way, the vocal organs being placed in the right position 
for the liquid before the explosion takes place. 

Examples:— Brai^i’, bey kn\ bo tl\ ow pn\ fi kl\ 


Inflections. 


§ 117. The real character of English inflections is often 
disguised by our spelling. For instance, the termination t in 
looked is written ed , though it is really the same as the t in 
slept. And there are also vowel changes which do not appear 
in written English. We find, for example, that the present 
and past tenses of the verb to read are written alike, although 
pronounced respectively rid and red. It may therefore be 
convenient, without giving a complete view of the inflections 
of English, to show those which are not clear in our ordinary 
spelling. 

§ 118. The Terminations t, d, id, s, z, iz. These endings 
to verbs and nouns are written in our ordinary spelling as t, d, 
ed, s, ce, es, as in the following examples:— 


felt t = t 
hoped d = t 
moved d-d 
added ed = id 


hopes s = s 

pence ce = s 

pens s = z 

dresses es = iz 


The rules governing the use of these terminations are 
that:— 

(1) After a hard consonant toe use a hard consonant , either 
t or s, as the case may be. 

(2) After a soft consonant or a vowel we use a soft consonant , 
either d or z. 

And the exceptions are these :— 

(1) After a liquid we sometimes use t, and in the word 
pence we use s after the liquid n, although all our liquids are 
soft. 

(2) After consonants which cannot conveniently be com- 
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with d or z because of their similarity to them, we retain 
the vowel i, making the terminations id and iz. 

The consonants which cannot be combined with d are the 
point stops t and d, and those which cannot be combined with 
z are the point (and point blade) continuants or sibilants s, 
z, sh, zh, and the composite consonants, ending in sibilants, 
ch = t + sh and j = d + zh. 

Examples of endings t, d, id, s, z, iz:— 


After hard 

After soft 

After 

After 

Aftor t, d, and 

consonauts. 

consonants. 

vowels. 

liquids. 

silibants. 

dropt 

robd 

pleyd 

dremt 

spotid 

nokt 

begd 

frid 

sind 

dredid 

pceft 

livd 

flowd 

loent 

dresiz 

goetht 

beydhd 

vyud 

boent 

myuziz 

drest 

myuzd 

fsensid 

longd 

pushiz 

pusht 

ruzhd 

folo’d 

sweld 

ruzhiz 

fecht 

ejd 

pleyz 

dwelt 

fechiz 

drops 

robz 

friz 

drimz 

ejiz 

spots 

dredz 

ilowz 

penz 


noks 

begz 

vyuz 

pens 


pcefs 

livz 

faensiz 

singz 


goeths 

beydhz 

folo’z 

telz 



The word haus makes the plural hauziz, changing s into z 
before the termination iz. 

Note particularly that after the liquids m, n, 1 in the follow¬ 
ing words we should pronounce t, though they are often written 
with ed:— 

boent, loent, dremt, dwelt, spilt, spelt, spoilt. But in 

( the Biblical phrase they spoiled the Egyptians, where the 
meaning is they took spoils from , we pronounce spoild. 

§ 119. Change of th to dh. The plural of substantives 
and the third person of verbs ending in th are very frequently 
formed by changing th to dh and adding z, just as f is often 
changed to y in similar cases, e.g. } in loaf , leave$ 1 ihie} y thieves 
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(lowf, lowvz, thif, thivz). After a short vowel or a consonant 
the th is retained, as in breaths , deaths f months , tenths , healths , 
but after a long vowel the change generally takes place, as in 
these examples:— 

bath badhz owth owdhz mauth maudhz 

shith shidhz path padhz yfith yudhz 

rith ridhz kloth klodhz truth trudhz 


§ 120. Changes of Yowels. The following changes of 
vowels are not apparent in ordinary spelling:— 


child 

children 

chaild 

childran 

woman 

women 

wuman 

wimin 

pence 

sixpence 

pens 

sikspans 

say 

says } said 

sey 

sez, sed 

do 

does 

du 

deez 

read 

read 

rid past tense and part, red 

eat 

eat , ate 

it 

et 

dream 

dreamed 

drim 

dremt 

lean 

leaned 

lin 

lent 

leap 

leaped 

lip 

lept 

mean 

meant 

min 

ment 

hear 

heard 

hiar 

hoed 

can 

can't 

keen 

kant 

shall 

shan't 

sheel 

shant 

do 

don't 

da 

downt 

There is no change of vowel 

in the plural gentlemen , nor in 

plurals formed from names of nations ending 

in a sibilant, such 

as Englishmen , 

Frenchmen , Welshmen , which are pronounced 

just like tho singular. 




g 121. The past tense of ash (ask) is pronounced ast, the k 
being dropped. 


Note that there is a distinction in sound, though not in 
spelling, between the following verbs and the corresponding 
adjectives 
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Past tense 



and part, of verb. 

Adjective. 

aged 

eyjd 

eyjid 

learned 

loent 

loenid 

cursed 

koest 

koesid 

blessed 

blest 

blesid 

beloved 

biloe'Yd 

bilce'vid 

used , past tense and part, of 

to use , is pronounced 


yuzd, whilst used = accustomed is pronounced yflst. 

The form yust is probably due to assimilation, for used = 
accustomed is always followed by to. But when used , past 
tense or part, of use t is followed by t, as in I used two brushes , 
It has been used to-day , the pronunciation yuzd is retained. 


Accent. 

§ 122. In English the accented syllables are strongly 
emphasised, whilst the unaccented ones are pronounced indis¬ 
tinctly, bo that students of French, where every syllable, unless 
elided, is heard quite clearly, and the accent or stress is nearly 
equal throughout the sentence, have to pay special attention to 
the difference between the two languages in this respect. 

In many words we have principal and secondary accents, 
e.rj.y in ventilation , characteristic , where the first syllable has a 
secondary accent. But in this scheme secondary accents are 
not marked. 

Accented syllables are marked thus:— infest. When 
printers have a difficulty in supplying the typo, or the vowel 
has already a diacritic mark over it, the accent can be put 
after the vowel, thus;— infest, impo'tant. 

It would be superfluous to mark the accent under ordinary 
circumstances, except in the case of foreign or unfamiliar words, 
but in lessons for children it must be iuserted, unless its place 
can be easily determined by rule. In phonetic spelling it would 
be easy to distinguish nearly all those pairs of words which wo 
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e in the habit of spelling alike and accenting differently, 
without marking the accent, as may be seen in the following 
examples:— 


rebel = rebF or 

accent = seksant „ 

present = prezant „ 

absent = sebsant ,, 

record = rekod „ 

protest = prowtest ,, 

refuse = refyus ,, 


ribel 

seksent 

prizent 

aebsent 

rikdd 

pro’test 

rifyuz 


§ 123. In our language the accent generally falls upon the 
first syllable, and in a good many words it has been shifted 
accordingly. The following words, for instance, used to be 
accented on the second syllable, but now have the accent on 
the first:— 

balcony f barrier , effort , essay , record (subst.). And two 
other facts should be noted :— 

(1) a and o’ are never accented, and — 

(2) Certain terminations, the commonest of which are 
-shan, -zhan, -shal, and -iti, always cause the accent to be on 
the preceding syllable. 

So in this book words which have no accent marked are 
accented according to the following— 

§ 124. Accent Rules. 

1. Words ending in -shan, -zhan, -shal, or -iti, have the 
accent on the preceding syllable. Examples : — ditmminey- 
shan, divizhan, beniflshal, impyuniti. 

2. Other words are accented on the first syllable, unless 
the vowel of that syllable is a or o*, in which cases the accent 
is on the second syllable. Examples :— amoeng, parental, 
pro’test, o’bey. 

§ 125. Accentuation of Compound Words. In words 
which are not compounds, we do not accent two consecutive 
syllables, but one or more unaccented syllables occur between 
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principal (') and secondary (•) accents, as in kae*raktaristik, 
ditoe*mineyshan. In fact, the secondary accents are intro¬ 
duced merely because it is difficult to pronounce many un¬ 
accented syllables in succession. But in compound words, or 
rather in such words as are felt to be compounds, each part of 
the word has its own proper accent, so that the accents may 
happen to fall upon two consecutive syllables, as in meydsoevant. 

In compound words one of the accents is subordinated to the 
other, and may be called a secondary accent. In pitfol, aut- 
breyk, wochwoed, for instance, the chief stress is on the first 
syllable, and in oennown, dist6ystful, it is on the second. 

The prefix oen is always felt to be separable, and has a slight 
stress upon it. On the other hand, some familiar words, such 
as brekfast, koebard, are no longer felt to be compounds, and 
in these only one syllable is accented. 

§ 126. Level Stress. The word amen and the interjec¬ 
tions halloa ! bravo ! are said to have level stress, as in them 
both syllables are equally accented, but such instances are rare. 

§ 127. Shifting Accent. There are a few dissyllables 
which have tho principal accent on the first or second syllable, 
according to circumstances. We say, for instance, His age is 
fifteen. I have fifteen shillings. Some fell by the wayside. 
A wdyside inn . They sat outside. An &utside passenger . He 
went dotonstdirs. A ddwnstairs room . Among the Chinese. A 
Chinese lantern. I saw the 'princess. I saw Princess Alice . 

§ 128. Contrasted Words. The accent is also shifted 
whon we want to contrast two words, tho principal stress being 
laid on tho syllable which serves to distinguish them. So we 
say, agreeable and disagreeable , decided and undecided , 6pm and 
r6-oj)en, dscend and descend, though tho principal accents gener¬ 
ally fall as follows:— disagrdcable, undecided, re-dpen, ascen t, 
descend . 

§ 129. Sentence Stress or Emphasis. This subject will 
not be fully treated here, and in the reading-book sentence 
stress has not been marked in any way. All that .has been 
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done is to indicate the strongest syllable in each word, and it is 
left to the reader to distinguish how the words must be more 
or less strongly stressed according to their places in the 
sentence. But it seems necessary to indicate the principles 
which govern the use of stress in sentences. These appear to 
be two:— 


(1) Logical Stress. In English the most important words 
in the sentence are stressed, c.g. } in Give me some bread , the 
stiess falls upon give and bread , at least under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. But just as, in exceptional cases, we have seen that 
the stress in words may for special purposes be shifted from 
one syllable to another for the sake of contrast, so under special 
circumstances we might say, Give ?nd some bread , implying that 
the speaker is afraid of being overlooked, or Give me sdme 
bread to intimate that he does not ask to have it all. But as 
M. Passy has observed, in such cases the stressed words or 
syllables are those which are the most important under the 
circumstances, so that they are not real, but only apparent 
exceptions to the rule. 

(^) Rhythmical Stress. The stress is also much affected 
by the rhythm of the sentence. We have noticed how in words 
of tnany syllables there is generally a well-marked secondary 
sti ess, just because it is not convenient to pronounce many 
weak syllables in succession. Words which are an exception 
to eh is rule, such as temporarily , laboratory , where we have 
four weak syllables coming together, are difficult to pronounce 
on that account. And so in sentences there is a tendency to 
introduce stress at regular intervals, it being convenient to find 
a series of syllables to lean upon at intervals which are tolerably 
regular. It is true that the logical accent falling upon the chief 
words in the sentence is of the first importance, and cannot be 
altogether set aside; and yet if a set discourse, or any long 
sentence, be listened to with a view to noticing the stress, it 
will be found that the accents seem to occur very regularly. 
And closer observation will show that, as a general rule, wo 
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unconsciously select amongst the accented syllables some which 
shall bear the chief stress, and contrive to let these occur at 
regular intervals of time, hurrying over the intermediate 
syllables if they are many, and taking them slowly if they are 
but few. 


This principle of rhythm in prose was first expounded by 
Mr. Joshua Steele in his Essay tmvards Establishing the Melody 
and Measure of Speech , a.d. 1775, and his Prosodia Bationalis , 
1779, and succeeding teachers of elocution have approved of 
this view, e.g., Dr. Kush, Philosophy of the Voice , p. 364; Dr. 
Barber, and Chapman in his Rhythmical Grammar. The 
theory was first brought to my notice many years ago in 
Curwen’s Grammar of Vocal Music t p. 108, and since then I 
havo often listened to speaking with a view to testing it, and 
have never failed to observe that the strongly-accented syllables 
occur with great regularity. Even when there is a pause in 
speaking, the interval then found between the two nearest 
strong syllables is a multiple of the time which usually elapses. 
I observe however a tendency to shorten the interval between 
the last two strong syllables before a pause. 

It is right to mention that neither Dr. Ellis nor Dr. Sweet 
believe in this law of rhythm ; but the evidence of my own ear 
so strongly confirms Steele’s rule that I cannot refuso to accept 
it, and I am said to have a good ear for time in music. I think 
however that a first-rate reader or speaker does not adhere so 
strictly to the rule as ordinary people, and that if you would 
find examples where it absolutely governs the accentuation, you 
must listen to the reading of passages which have been read 
over and over again till they are nearly known by heart, c.g ., 
the liturgy of the Church of England. 

If the ear did not expect the strong syllables to occur 
regularly, the variety produced by the skilful speaker who 
occasionally departs from the rule would not be appreciated as 
it now is, and the rule does not cease to be a rule because it is 
subject to some exceptions. 
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Quantity. 

§ 130. Although the English vowels naturally fall into two 
classes, long and short, their length is not always fixed and 
invariable. It depends upon two things, (1) whether they are 
accented or unaccented, and (2) whether they are followed by 
a hard consonant. 

It is obvious, for instance, that unaccented 6 in othoriti is 
shorter than accented 6 in othar, that kad is longer than kat, 
and msen longer than kaet. 

Dividing the vowels into long, half-long, and short, they 
may be classified thus : — 

Long. All so-called long vowels and diphthongs, when 
they are accented and either final or followed by a soft con¬ 
sonant. Examples : — 

fa(r) feyl blow taim 

foe(r) fil blu laud 

Half-long. (1) All so-called long vowels and diphthongs, 
when followed by a hard consonant. Examples :— 

kat feyt bowt lait 

hoet fit but aut 

(2) All so-called short vowels, when followed by a soft 
consonant. Examples:— 

Been haed fed hil rod 

meed kseb hen pig dol 

Short. All so-called short vowels, when followed by a hard 
consonant. Examples:— 

koet past pet pit pot 

keep msep pek stif dros 

For further details, see the chapter on quantity in Dr. 
Sweet’s Primer of Spoken English . 

§ 181. It is important to notice the influence of hard and 
soft consonants on the quantity of the vowels which precede 
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era, because English people are apt to introduce this habit 
of altering the length of the vowels into the German language, 
where their length is not affected by the consonant which 
follows. Prof. Yietor frequently calls attention to tills mistake 
in his book on German Pronunciation. 

The following arrangement may be a help in remembering 
the rules for quantity :— 




Long. 

Half-long. 

Short. 


Long j 

fka(r) 

[kad 

kat 


o 

Short 


keen 

kset 

o 

>* 

r—H 

a 

Long j 

fpley 

Ipleyd 

pleyt 


o 

a 

Short 


led 

let 

a 

Q 

Long | 

\ flow 
[flowd 

flowt 



Short 


rod 

rot 


Syllable Division. 

§ 132. Speech is not, as some persons imagine, divided into 
words by means of pauses, or in any such way as will enable 
tho ear to perceive the division. Common phrases, such as at 
all events , are often mistaken by children for single words, until 
they have been seen in writing. Indeed it is now generally 
recognised that the true unit of speech is the sentence, and not 
the word, whether we regard speech phonetically, or as tho 
expression of thought, or go back to the history of its origin. 
This theory was first propounded by Waits, and there is a very 
interesting exposition of it in Sayce's Science of 
vol. i. 85-87, 110-132. 

S 133. Breath Groups. Regarded phonetically, speech 
consists of breath groups, and these again are composed of 
syllables. The breath group, which is usually a whole sentence, 
and occasionally only a part of one, is easily recognised, as it 
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consists of all the sounds uttered without pausing to take breath; 
but the limits of the syllable are not always very clearly defined. 

§ 134. Intensity of Sound. The grouping of sounds in 
syllables depends upon the relative intensity of the sounds, 
that is, on their being more or less easily heard. And their 
intensity depends partly on the fact that some sounds are 
naturally more sonorous than others, and partly on the force 
of expiration used in uttering them. 

§ 135. Intensity due to Particular Sounds. In such a 
word as solid, the division into syllables is due to the difference 
in the qualities of the sounds employed. The two vowels are 
more sonorous than either of the three consonants, and each 
vowel forms the nucleus of a syllable, the intermediate con¬ 
sonant 1 belonging to neither syllable in particular. 

§ 136. Intensity due to Effort of Speaker. But if wo 
study the syllable division of such words and phrases as pitiing, 
misst6ytmant, kopi it, Mis Smith, we find that a new syllable 
may be begun, without any change of sound, by merely giving 
a fresh impulse of force to the sounds i and s. 

§ 137. Syllable Division. These then are the two facts 
upon which syllable division depends; and wherever there is a 
marked increase of intensity, due either to the character of the 
sound uttered, or to the force of utterance, we have a new 
syllable. 

§ 138. Syllables without Vowels. Syllables can be 
formod without any vowel, for some consonants are much more 
sonorous than others. We can hear such sounds as sh and 
the combination pst very distinctly; and in English, as we 
have already observed, a prolonged m, n or 1 can form a 
syllable without the aid of any vowel, as in schism , reasons , 
troubled (sizin’, rizn’z, trcebl’d). 

§ 139. Word Division. The division of syllables is gener¬ 
ally, but not always, made to correspond with the word division. 
Dr. Sweet observes that we distinguish a name and a try from 
an am and at Bye by the syllable division, that is, by making 
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stress begin on the first sound of the second word. Other¬ 
wise the phrases would sound exactly alike. He shows also 
how in some cases the word and syllable division do not corre¬ 
spond, e.g., in not at 61, where the syllable division is a-tol, a 
new stress beginning on the t of at. 

§ 140. Rules for Syllable Division. In English these are 
as follows :— 

I. When a single consonant occurs between two vowels . 

(1) If the preceding vowel is accented, as in solid, ripar, 
weyting, the consonant belongs equally to the syllables before 
and after, so that we may divide the word as best suits our 
convenience. And it seems most convenient to join the con¬ 
sonant to the preceding vowel for two reasons; first, because 
all the short accented vowels are difficult to pronounce without 
a vowel following them, so that the easiest division is foen-i, 
raob-it, med-o’, vil-a, sol-id, wul-in, and so on ; and secondly, 
because by this means we can often separate a termination 
from the word to which it has been appended, as in fol-ing, 
stown-i, pleys-iz. 

(2) But if the preceding vowel is unaccented, the consonant 
belongs to the syllablo which follows, thus: —ri-16nt, pro'-sid, 
a-tend, laeb-a-ra-ta-ri. 

Between two weak vowels, however, a feeling of derivation 
sometimes overrides this rule, and in such a word as ‘punisher 
the sh may be joined to the preceding syllable, or connected 
with it and the syllable that follows, but it is impossible to *ay 
poani-shar ; so we divide thus :—pesn-ish-ar. 

II. When two or more consonants occur between two vowels . 

(1) If the preceding vowel is short and accented, one or 
more consonants must close the syllable, for the short accented 
vowels never occur in open syllables. So we divide thus:— 
trceb-ling, maet-ras, ves-paz, sik-li, prog-ris, although the 
combinations bl, tr, sp, kl, gr, are often met with at the 
beginning of w T ords. 

(2) But if the preceding vowel is unaccented, w ? e put as 
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many consonants as possible with the following syllable; that 
is, as many as can be combined together at the beginning of 
a word. So we divide thus a-traekt, a-krds, di-praiv, 
di-kleym, o’-blik, pro’-gresiv, in-t6ns, in-herit, in-tru'd, 
ig-zeekt, kan-sil, kam-praiz. 


(3) And if the preceding vowel is long and accented, wo 
do the same, dividing thus stey-bling, vey-grant, zi-bra, 
lan-dri, sim-stres. 

Exceptions to the above rules. 

When a group of consonants begins with s, the s belongs to 
the preceding syllable. So we divide dis-kcerij, dis-paiz 
mis-teyk, beys-mant, mas-tar, klas-ping, although sk, sp’ 
St, 8m, sp are combinations which occur at the beginning of 
words. 


. The , compounds ch = t + sh and j = d + zh are not 
divided in syllable division, but must be reckoned as one con¬ 
sonant, so we divide fech-ing, lej-ar = fetsh-ing, ledzh-ar. 
It is only in compound words, such as ncet-shel, that the two 
elemonts of ch are separated, and j is never dividod in this 
manner. 


tl and dl can be combined at the beginning of a syllable, 

though not at the beginning of a word. We divide thus:_ 

disan-tli, prezan-tli, di-said-i-dli, faun-dling. 

The above rules do not apply to compound words, which 
are dividod according to their component parts. 


Intonation. 

§ 141 - The chief distinction between the use of the voice in 
speaking and in ..inging is, that whilst in singing it is sustained 
for a time at the same pitch, in speaking it is continually rising 
and falling. And not only do single syllables rise and fall, but 
we frequently hear a rise succeeded by a fall on the same 
syllable, or the opposite, that is, a syllable falling and then 
rising again. 

The intervals through which the voice rises and falls in 
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speaking arc however very difficult to ascertain accurately, nor 
has any sort of notation been invented which can adequately 
express them, so that the acquisition of good intonation, which 
is of high importance in reading and speaking, must depend 
more on the feeling and taste of the speaker, and on his oppor¬ 
tunities of observing and imitating good models, than on any 
systematic instruction. It may suffice now to state two rules 
which govern English musical intonation, and which demand 
our attention the moro because they do not prevail in French. 

(1) Syllables which are accented rise in pitch. 

(2) In interrogative sentences the voice rises at the end, 
but all other sentences have a fall at the close. 

§ 142. Key. The key in which speakers pitch their utter¬ 
ances depends partly on their vocal organs, men naturally using 
a lower key than women and children, and great differences 
being observable between individuals of the same age and sex. 
Something also depends on the speaker’s frame of mind. Joy, 
or any great excitement, naturally leads to the use of a higher 
key than usual. 

§ 143. Pitch of the Yowels. Each of the vowels has a 
pitch natural to itself, and the relative pitch of the vowels has 
been carefully examined by Dr. Trautmann. I regret that I 
am not able to verify his conclusions, but it seems worth while 
to quote them. 

His system is best exemplified by tho French vowels, as in 
tout, drdle , homme, pdtc , patte , prds, 6U t fini , pmr, pcu (peu), 
pu 7 and is as follows:— 


d - J * f ° -F. 


ou 5 o & a h 6 i 
eu efi u 

It will be seen that the vowels thus form the chord ol the 
dominant seventh. 
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Three other vowels in Dr. Trautmann’s scheme are not 
of any practical importance. One of them is often heard in 
Hanover, but the other two are not known in any language. 


Variable Words. 

§ 144. In the attempt to spell the English language phon¬ 
etically, we are met by a serious difficulty arising from the fact 
that a large number of words are pronounced in different ways. 
We have (1) those which are pronounced differently by different 
well-educated people, and (2) those which are pronounced 
differently by the same persons under different circumstances. 

The first class of words need not trouble us much. At 
present we have, it is true, no standard pronunciation, but 
when a considerable number of well-educated people have given 
some attention to phonetics and are able to put down their 
pronunciation on paper, it may be hoped that we shall arrive 
at a consensus of opinion in the matter, and find out what 
pronunciation is most general among cultivated English people, 
and fix our standard accordingly. 

The following examples of words of this class are taken from 
a paper drawn up for the English Spelling Eeform Association 
by the late Mr. Evans. They are given first in ordinary spell¬ 
ing, and thon according to my own pronunciation. 

§ 145. Accented Vowel Sounds. 

(1) A or £6. Path, pass, past, cash, grafting, command, 
advance, stanching, answer, half, laugh, staff, after, laughter. 

Pfith, pas, past, and with a in every ease. 

(2) a or o. Daunt, haunt, haunch, launch, gauntlet, 
laundress. 

Dont, hont, hanch, lanch, gantlit, landris. 

(3) 6 or o. Often, costing, soften, malt, salt, falter, paltry. 

Oftr, kosting, sdfn\ molt, solt, foltar, poltri. 

(4) aa or &. / arse, arms, carves. (Cp. pass, alms, calves, 

and for the diphthong aa, see § 114.) 

Paz, amz, k&vz. 



Variable Words, 8$ 

Lord, sort, stork. (Cp. laucl, sought, stalk.) 

Lod, sot, stok. 

(6) owa, oa or 6. Wore, pour, worn, poured, boarder. 

Woar, poar, won, pod, bddar. See §§ 111-114. 

(7) yu or u. Lute, lucent, luminous, salute. 

Lyut, lyusant, lyuminas, salyut. 


§L 


§ 146. Unaccented Yowel Sounds. 

(8) 6 or o. Austerity, auxiliary, already. 

Osteriti, ogzilyari, <5lr6di. 

(9) i or a. Satirize, heresy. 

Ssetzraiz, herzsi. 

(10) ai or i. Civilization, authorization, equalization. 

SiYila/zeyshan, otharazzeyshan, ikwalazzeyshan. 

§ 147. Consonants. 

(11) ty or ch. Nature, fortune, question, furniture, for¬ 
feiture, investiture, fustian, celestial. 

Neyo/zar, foc/zan, kwesc/zan, foenic/zar, foflc/zar, investi- 
c/zar, fcBs^an, silSstyal. 

(12) dy or j. Cordial, guardian, educate. 

Ko%al, g£/7?/an, ezfyukeyt. 

(13) sy or sh. Issue, se?isual. 
isyvL, sens/zwal. 

(14) zy or zh. Casual, visual, 

Kse^%wal, vkywal. 

(15) ch or sh. Bench, milch, venture. 

Benc/z, milsh, vene/zar, 

(16) j or zh. Fringe, bulge. 

Friny, bcel j. 

§ 148. We come next to the second class of variable words, 
namely, those which vary in the speech of the same person, (1) 
according to their connexion in the sentence, or (2) on different 
occasions, i.e., as he may be (a) speaking rapidly and familiarly, 
or (ty speaking slowly and distinctly in addressing it largo nuw- 
ber of people, or (c) singing. The pronunciation of singers will 
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here, but the words which vary in speaking 
are so numerous and occur so frequently that they require to be 
considered in detail. 

Nearly all these variable words may be arranged in four 
groups, thus :— 

(1) Words ending in r. 

(2) Weak words, i.e., those which may occupy a subordinate 
place in the sentence and so have no accent. 

(3) Words where the weak syllables vary. 

(4) Words which may have a syllable more or less. 

A few words such as again (ageyn, agen) do not fall under 
any of the preceding groups. 

§ 149. Words ending in r. We have already seen that all 
words ending in r have two forms, the r not being heard unless 
a vowel follows in the next word, and that in words which 
have the diphthongs ea and oa the a sometimes disappears, 
§§ 45-59, 68. 

§ 150. Weak Y/ords. A variation in one of these weak 
words, namely, an , is recognised in our ordinary spelling, for 
we write a or an according as a consonant or a vowel follows 
in the next word; but the variations which we do not thus 
indicate are very numerous indeed. For where words occupy 
a subordinate place in a sentence and consequently have no 
accent, clear vowels generally become obscure, or they disappear 
altogether, and consonants are very often dropped. And, as a 
rule, this is not due to slovenly speaking, but is a necessity of 
the case. To pronounce such words always in their emphatic 
forms would bo very strange and unnatural, and quite contrary 
to the genius of our language. In fact no Englishman could do 
it, however carefully he might aim at correctness and precision 
in his speech. 

For example, the word and has four forms, used by every¬ 
body, and all recognised in the Oxford Dictionary. When we 
make a pause after it, we pronounce it (1) send, to rhyme with 
hand (bfflndj, but the two forms most frequently used are (2) 
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like and in husband (hcezband), (3) an, like an in organ 
(ogan); as in pen and ink (and), go and see (an), whilst in 
some familiar phrases, as in bread and buttery it is invariably- 
weakened to (4) n\ 

The d need not disappear before every consonant, but only 
before those with which it could not combine at the beginning 
of a word. We can use the form and in strong and welly cp. 
dwell f cold and raw t cp. draw t and so on, but in familiar speech 
no one adheres to this rule, and even in public reading and 
speaking one may often hear the d dropped before a vowel. 

And again, the has two forms, recognised by singers, though 
not distinguished in ordinary spelling. Before a vowel it is 
dhi, and before a consonant dha. We say dhi sepl’, dhi orinj, 
dha melan, dha pear. 

The following list, based upon, but not quite identical with, 
the list in Dr. Sweet s Elenientar bitchy contains nearly all those 
words which have weak forms. The emphatic forms of a, an f 
l ic (ey, sen, dni), are never heard unless we purposely isolate 
them, as these words always occupy a subordinate place and 
are closely connected with the noun which follows. 



Emphatic. 

Weak. 


Emphatic. Weak. 

a or an 

ey, sen 

a, an 

from 

from fram 

am 

sem 

am, m 

had 

haed had, ad, d 

and 

send 

and, an, n* 

has 

haez haz, az, z 

are 

ar, a 

ar, a 

have 

haeY hay, av, v 

as 

aez 

az, z 

he 

hi hi, i, i 

at 

set 

at 

her 

hoer har, ar, a 

be 

bi 

bi 

him 

him im 

been 

bin 

bin 

his 

hiz iz 

can 

keen 

kan, kn’ 

is 

iz z, s 

could 

kud 

kad 

madam 

msedam, mam, m’ 

do 

dd 

du, da, d 


msem 

does 

deez 

daz 

j me 

mi mi 

for 

for, fo 

for, far, fa 

must 

mcBst mast, mas 


(rarely foa) 

1 

mai mat, mi 



misr^ 



Of 

Emphatic. Weak. 

ov av 

them 

Emphatic. 

dhem 

Weak. 

dham, 

or 

dr, 6 or, ar, a 

(rarely oa) 

through 

thru 

dhm’ 

thru 

nor 

nor, no nor, nar, 

till 

til 

tl 


(rarely noa) na 

to 

tu 

tu, ta 

not 

not n’t 

us 

ces 

as, s 

saint 

seynt sint,sin,sn 

was 

woz 

waz 

shall 

shsel shal, shl’ 

we 

wi 

wi 

she 

shi shi, sh 

tuere 

woer, woe war, wa 

should 

shud shad,shd 


(rarely wer, 

sir 

some 

soer, soe sar, sa 

seem sam 

who 

wea) 

hu 

hu 

such 

soech sach 

will 

wil 

wl, al, 1 

than 

dhaen dhan 

would 

wud 

wad, ad, d 

that 

dhaet dhat, dht 

you 

yfi 

y«> ya 

the 

dh! dhi, dha 

your 

yor, yd 

yar, ya, 

their ) 
there $ 

dhea,dher dhar.dha 

(rarely yuar, 
yua, yoa) 

yor 


§ 151. Words where the Weak Syllables Yary. The 

principal variations which take place in weak syllables are 
these:— 

(1) The vowels ae, o, o’, oe, 6 are liable to be reduced to a. 

(2) e is reduced to i, and ey becomes e or i. 

(3) a before n or 1, and u before 1, disappear, and the n or 1 
becomes syllabic, so that the syllable is not lost. 

§ 152. Yowels reduced to a. Exx.:— 


80 ascend 

aesend 

or asend 

assent 

aesdnt 

„ asent 

admit 

eedmit 

,, admit 

abstain 

aebstdyn 

„ absteyn 

0 confirm 

konfoem 

,, kanfoem 

confound 

konfaund 

„ kanfaund 
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provision 

pro’vizhan 

„ pravizhan 


oe 

perform 

poefo'm 

„ pafom 



surprise 

soepraiz 

„ sapraiz 



eastern 

istoen 

„ istan 



withered 

widhoed 

„ widhad 


6 

forgive 

fogiv 

„ fagiv 



forget 

foget 

» faget 


§ 153. Vowels reduced to i or e. Exx.:— 


e 

excess 

ekses 

or iks6s 



except 

eksdpt 

„ iks4pt 



essential 

osenshal 

„ isenshal 



kindness 

kaindnes 

„ kaindnis 



countless 

kauntles 

„ kauntlis 



separate (adj.) 

separet 

,, separit 



violet 

vaialet 

„ Yaialit 


ey 

yesterday 

yestadey 

>, yestadi 



holiday 

holiday 

it holidi 



candidate 

ksendideyt 

t> kamdidet or 

kaendidit 


advocate 

aedvo’keyt 

,, ffidvo’ket „ 

eedvo’kit 


always 

olweyz 

„ olwez „ 

olwiz 

§ 154. Syllabic n or 1 . Exx. : 



an 

pardon 

padan 

or padn’ 



fallen 

folan 

„ foln’ 


al 

marshal 

roashal 

„ mashl’ 



practical 

praektikal 

„ prsektikl* 


ul 

useful 

yusful 

» yusfl’ 



playful 

pleyful 

„ pleyfl’ 



beautiful 

byutiful 

„ byutifl’ 



wonderfully 

woBndafuli 

,, woendafl’i 



§ 155. In most of these words, and in others which reseruole 
them, the clear pronunciation of the unaccented vowels is very 
rare > and is hardly ever heard except in slow public reading or 
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speaking. The doubtful vowels in initial syllables are scarcely 
over pronounced clearly except when the words in which they 
occur stand at the beginning of a sentence, after a pause. 

As regards the exx. of e, it should be remembered that 
unaccented i is often intermediate between e and i, and the 
attempt to pronounce e in unaccented syllables generally results 
in this intermediate sound, clear unaccented e, as in insect , 
being very rare. 

It is noticeable that when we compare dissyllables whose 
first syllablo is unaccented and variable with corresponding 
forms having more than two syllables, we generally find that, 
in these longer forms, the vowel of the first syllable is always 
obscure. We sometimes, though very rarely, pronqunce 
admit, konfoem, poefom, fdg6t, ekses, but we always say 
admishan, kanfoeming, paffimans, iks6siv, fagetful, and so 


on. 


§ ld6. Words which may have a Syllable more or less. 

It is surprising how numerous these words are. In estimating 
the number of syllables in a word, the spelling rather than the 
sound i9 generally taken for a guide, but in speaking the real 
number of syllables is often more or less than the conventional 
reckoning. It frequently depends on the position of the word 
or the rhythm of the sentence. 

In poetry we find a few of these variations indicated by the 
spelling, e.g., ’t and ’s for it and is, when they are not to bo 
pronounced as separate syllables, and ev'n , fatin', Icnow'st, seest, 
for even, fallen, knowest, seest. 

In writing verse, some confusion arises from the artificial 
reckoning of syllables according to spelling rather than accord¬ 
ing to sound. For instance, hour and fire have as much claim 
to be called dissyllables as 'power and higher, and it is quite 
according to rule to make hour rhyme with power, and fire with 
higher , and so on. But when such words are not at the end of 
a lino, a distinction is made between them, and hour and fire 
arc invari ted as monosyllables. So too cliasht may not 
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reckoned as two syllables, though it is really pronounced so, 
just as distinctly as heaven. 

§ 157. Variable words having a syllable more or less may 
be classed as follows : — 


(1) Weak words, which may be reduced to consonants and 
cease to be syllables. See above, §§ 150, 151. 

(2) Words ending in iar, fiar, aiar, auar or yuar, as 


hire )_ . flour ) _ 

7 . 7 Ihaiar ' Iflauar 

higher) flower) 

dyer\ daiar pure pyuar 

dire ) 1 newer nyuar 

The rule for these is that they are pronounced as two 
s yllables, unless they happen to be followed by a vowel in the 
next word, causing tho r to be trilled; in which case the a 
ceases to be a syllable, and is reduced to a more vowel- 
glide. In the hour of trial, the power of steam , hour and poiver 
can be pronounced as monosyllables, but in this very hour, 
power to resist, or in the plural forms hours, powers , they must 
be pronounced as dissyllables. 

(3) Words in which n’, 1* or ar is followed by an unaccented 
vowel, such as :— 


sere) 

seer] siar 
poor puar 
brewer bruar 


n’ lessening 
prisoner 

V traveller 

ar memory 
wandering 
reverence 


lesn’ing or leaning 

prizn’ar „ priznar 

traevPar „ traevlar 

memari ,, memri 

wondaring „ wondring 
revarans ,, reYrails 


It will be seen by these examples that n’ may be roduc-od 
to n, P to 1 and ar to r. 

This uncertainty as to the use of ar or r gives rise to the 
common mistakes laibarari, Henari, cembar^la, for laibrari, 
Henri, cembrela. 

(‘1) Words where in like manner i, u, o' or yu is followed 
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by an unaccented vowel, and may be reduced thus : — i to y, 
u to w, o’ to w, and yu to yw, Exx. :— 


i 

suppliant 

soepliant 

or soeplyant 


glorious 

glorias 

„ gloryas 


period 

piariad 

„ piavyad 


lovelier 

loeyliar 

„ loeylyar 

u 

influence 

influans 

„ inflwans 

o’ 

folloiving 

folo’ing 

„ folwing 

yu 

individual 

indmdyual 

„ indiyidywal 


tempestuous 

tempestyuas 

„ tempestywas 


casuistry 

kaezyuistri 

„ kaezywistri 


It must, howover, bo acknowledged, as regards this last class of words, 
that some readers of poetry would retain the full number of syllables in 
spite of tlio metro. It is an open question whether we are to consider 
that a syllable is elided, or that the poet has chosen to vary his metre by 
occasionally introducing a superfluous syllable. It is unquestionable that 
the best poets do at timos deliberately introduce extra syllables, so the 
reader is free to follow his own taste in this matter. 

We often find in poetry that words ending in syllabic n’ are written 
thus:— giv'n, cv'n; and the is written th' as if to indicate that a syllable 
i3 to be elided. But in prose we should nevor drop these syllables, nor 
does it seem possible to do so in poetry, except in those instances whero 
n’ happens to bo followed by a vowel in the next word, whero wo could 
reduce it to n. 


Spelling of Variable Words. 

§ 158. The rules followed in this work as to the spelling of 
variable words are these :— 

(1) Words variously pronounced by different people are 
spelt in accordance with my own pronunciation. 

(2) Words pronounced differently by the same persons 
under different circumstances have a fixed spelling, 

(a) Words ending in r have the r always written. 

(5) Weak words are written in their emphatic forms. 

(c) Words in which the weak syllables vary, or where there 
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be a syllable more or less, are written to represent the 
colloquial usage of a careful speaker. 

(3) In the selections of poetry, the rule of having a fixed 
spelling for variable words has been set aside where it was 
requisite to do so, in order to indicate the number of syllables 
required by the rhythm. 

In these cases, and in a few instances when the pronuncia¬ 
tion seems doubtful, alternative forms are given at the foot of 


the page. 

§ 159. Exceptions to the above rules:— 

(1) Words beginning with wh and those ending with oar 
are not spelt as I usually pronounce them. My pronunciation 
of such words is variable, and I seldom pronounce wh and oar, 
generally substituting w and or, so that when is = wen and 
oar is = or, except where the words containing them are 
specially emphasised. But the forms in wh and oar have 
been used throughout. 

(2) The following words are written in their weak forms :— 


a 

an 

and 

the 

that (rel. or conj.) 
to (unstressed) 


is written 


a 

an 

and 

dhi or dha 

dhat 

tu 


The demonstrative that is written dhset. It i* convenient 
to be able to distinguish dhat and dht&t in such sentences as 
I believe that that (dhat dhset) is true. 

And to, when stressed, as in to and fro , is written tu, like 
the words too and two. 


These spellings should also be noted :— 


or ig written dr 
nor „ nor 

for „ for 

your „ yor 


oar , ore are written oar 
the Nore „ Ndar 

four , fore ,, foar 

yore ,, yoar 
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The longer forms of or, nor and for (da, noa, foa) are 
occasionally heard when speakers pause upon these words, but 
this is quite exceptional, as for seldom, and or and nor never, 
aro found at the end of a sentence. These long forms never 
occur in my own pronunciation. 
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§ 160. The right pronunciation of loan words from French 
and other languages is a very perplexing question. Many of 
them are pronounced in various ways, and it is by no means 
easy to decide what pronunciation should be recommended, and 
whether those who are able to pronounce the language from 
which they are borrowed should use a foreign or an anglicized 
pronunciation. On the whole, it seems best to anglicize them, 
as far as custom will permit, for many foreign words, especially 
French onos, require a groat effort to pronounce them in the 
foreign fashion when they occur in the middle of an English 
sentence, even on the part of those who know them well, and 
they must be miserably mispronounced by the average English- 
man. Moreover tho French pronunciation of a French word, 
in such a position, far from being appreciated by Frenchmen, 
is particularly offensive to them. 

There are, however, a few foreign sounds which all should 
try to learn, and which can bo very easily acquired in child¬ 
hood. For instance, the use of English ong as in Sony, in 
tho Fr. bonho)i } bdlon , etc., is not tolerated amongst well 
educated people, who are expected to know tho Fronoli nasal 

vowel bn. 


Special Symbols Required. 


S 161. The minimum number of foreign sounds for which 
iresh symbols are required seems to be nine, as follows:— 
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Fr. 

Germ. 



Fr. 

a as in p\ttc M\nn 

m 

as in 

p AN 

6 „ JJEU 

schon 

a m 

it 


u » pv 

Kvhn 

on 

tt 

pout 



can 

>) 

UN 



Germ, 
x as in acn 
Q ,, eoH 


a serves for two sounds which are not identical, short Fr. a 
in pAtte, and short German a in MA?m. 

a is used to represent (1) the Fr. a in pAte y (2) the long Fr. 
a in mdnAge, and (3) the long Germ, a in Zahw. 

a is used for the short vowels (1) e in Fr. Ze, and (2) e in 
Germ. Gabn. 

oe represents French eu in J 9 EU r. 
ny is used for French ft in mo^ette. 

Generally speaking, the length of the Fr. vowel in not indi¬ 
cated. When we have in English pairs of narrow and wide 
vowels, such as those in gate , get (ey f e), feet , fit (i, i), fool , 
full (ft, u), the symbol for the long narrow vowel is more 
suitable for the corresponding short narrow vowel in French 
than the symbols e, i, u would be, because these would mis¬ 
lead the English people by suggesting that the vowels ought 
to be wide, and more open than they really are. So ey, i and 
fl are used for the vowels in Et&, fini, tout. 

Many English people fail to pronounce the French nasal 
vowel &n, and use on instead, as in encore , carte blanche , pro¬ 
nounced by them owkor, kartblorcsh. 

It is not necessary to provide symbols for the German 
glottal stop, nor for the French voiceless liquids. 

In the following list, final r is put in brackets in words 
which are thoroughly anglicized, to show that it is silent unless 
a vowel follows in the next word. When r is not bracketed, it 
should bo trilled, though it requires some effort to do so when 
it is final, or followed by a consonant, as in 

abattoir t ftbfttwar apergu, apersii 

belles lettres, bel letr cirpeggio f arp6jyo’ 
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The Most Necessary Foreign Sounds. 


§ 102. Hints for Learning the Most Necessary Foreign 
Sounds, lhe formation of the sounds represented by these 
nine symbols is explained in the French and German sections 
of this book. But as it is a considerable undertaking to learn 
all these foreign sounds, it may be worth while to note that 
some occui much more frequently, and are much more necessary 
than others. There are only three foreign sounds which occur 
very frequently, namely a, a n f and on, and one tolerably often, 
namely ii, making four in all. And, as already observed, most 
English people pronounce a ft and on alike, making them both 
equal on. This seems the more excusable, as I am informed, 
on the authority of M. Passy, that young children in Paris are 
doing the same, and it seems likely that the next generation of 
Parisians will drop a n altogether. This leaves then practically 
a minimum of three foreign sounds to be learnt— a, on and u. * 
Concerning a I may observe that, although we have many 
more French than German loan words, the German a in Mann 
is decidedly easier than the French a in patte, which is inter¬ 
mediate between the English sounds in father and man, and 
this German sound also serves to represent a in Italian much 
better than the French patte vowel. So it is best for those who 
cannot hope to master both vowels to content themselves with 
the German short a. It is not at all difficult to acquire this 
sound. All that is necessary is to shorten the vowel in 
father. 


It is a curious fact that this short. German a may be heard in two 
genuine English words in the mouths of children in the middlo and lower 
olasses, namely in Mamina and Papa,, where they introduce it into both 
syllables, wrongly accenting the first of them. They ought to pronounce 
Mamd, Papd, but they actually do pronounce M^mk, P&pk. 

The three most necessary foreign sounds are explained, 
further on in this volume as follows Fr. pkltc, § 204; 
Germ. § 251; on , Fr. on, § 215; ii, Fr. pv, £§ 213 f. 
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the remaining foreign sounds the references are:—6, 
Fr. jpEu, §§ 213 f.; a n, Fr. £>an ; sen, Fr. pin; and oe«, Fr. un, 
§ 215 ; x, Germ. acH, and g, Germ. icH, §§ 242 f. 


§ 163. List of 

abandon, aba'?zddtt. 
abatis, aba'ti. 
abattoir, aba'twar. 
abbe, abey. 
ab initio, aeb imsliio’- 
accelerando, aekselirae'ndo’. 
acciacatura, achakatu'ra. 
accolade, aeko’ldyd, ako’la'd. 
accoucheur, akushoer. 
accoucheuse, akushoez 
adagio, adajyo’. 
ad hominem, aed hominem. 
adieu, adyu. 

ad infinitum, aed infinditam. 
ad interim , aed intarim. 
ad libitum, aed libitam. 
ad nauseam, aed nosiaem. 
ad valorem, aed valorem. 
aegis, ijis. 
aegrotat, igrowtaet. 
dtnaid, Ini'id, 1'niid. 
a fortiori, ey foshio'rai. 
agape, aegapi. 
agio, aejio’, eyjio*. 

Agnus Dei, aegnas diai, agnus 
deyi. 

aide-de-camp, eydakd?*. 
aiguille, eygwil. 


Loan Words. 

a la carte, a la kart. 
d la mode, aelamowd, ala- 
mowd. 

alcalde, alka'ldey. 
al fresco, alfresko’. 
alga, pi. algcc, oelga, aelji. 
alguazil, aelgwazil. 
alibi, aelibai. 
allegretto, aleygreto’. 
allegro, aleygro’. 
al segno, al seynyo’. 
alto, alto’, aelto*. 
alto-rilievo, alto’ or celto’ 
rilivo*. 

amateur, eematyu'a(r), some¬ 
times amatoer, aematoer or 
SBmatyua(r). 

Ameer, amia(r). 
amende honorable, amaMd on- 
ora'bl. 

amour, amua(r). 
amour-propre, amur propr. 
amphora, eemfara. 
anabasis, anaebasis. 
anacolutlion, aenako’lyu'fchan. 
ancien regime, sUsyae?; rey- 
zhim. 

andante, anda'ntey, aendae'nti. 


d, pUte, Mmn. 6, jpF.u, schbn. ii, pu, kmn. &n, ^an. 
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Anno Domini, seno’ Dominai. 
ante meridiem, aenti miridyem. 
d outrance, a utraws. 
aperqu, ape'rsii. 
aphasia, afeyzya. 

Aphrodite, iEfro’daiti. 
a piacere, a piache'rey. 
aplomb, aplo'w. 
aposiopesis, cepo’saio’pi'sis. 
a posteriori , ey postiarid'rai, 
-ri. 

applique , apli'key. 
appogiatura, apojatu'ra. 
appui , apwi. 
a priori, ey praiorai. 
apropos , apropow. 
arc-boutant , &rbft'taw. 
Areopagus, iEriopagas. 
ar<2£e, are't. 
argot, argo\ 

■irics, Eriiz. 
armada, &m6yda. 
arpeggio, arpejyo’. 
arras, eeras. 

arrikre-pmske, arye'r pawBey. 
arrondissement, aro'?idismaw. 
artiste, artist. 
asafeetida, aesafetida. 
eyti. 

atelier , atelyey. 
aJoM, afcol, setol. 
attach#, atashey. 


auberge, owberzh. 
aw courant, ow kuraw. 
aw /a&, ow fey. 
aw /on^, ow fow. 
aw naturel, ow natiirel. 
a?4 revoir, ow raywar. 
auto-da-fd, oto’dafey. 
avalanche, aevalansh. 
av ant-courier, aya'nt or avae'n- 
kuri’a(r). 
aw, eyyi. 
ayah, aya. 

-BaaZ, Beyal. 
baboo, babu. 

Bacchas, Bsekas. 
bacillus, basilas. 
bacterium , bsektiari’am. 
badinage, badinazh, bsedinej. 
bagatelle , bsegatel. 
bakshish, bsekshish. 
ballade, balad. 
ballet, baley. 
bambino, bambino*. 
banquette, bawket. 
bartge, bareyzh. 
bas bleu, ba bio. 
bashi-bazouk, bseshibazu’k. 
basso-rilievo, baso-rili'YO*. 
basta, basta. 

Bastille, Basti'l. 
bateau, b&to’. 
baton , batd/t, baatan. 
battue, batii. 


den, pm. on, jioxt. oqu, un. x, acix. 9, *ch. 
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bavardage , bavardazh. 
bdellium , delyam. 
beau gargon , bow garson. 
beau-ideal, bowaidi'al. 
beau-monde, bo’mo'nd. 
bel-esprit , bel espri. 
belles-lettres , bel letr. 
bcncdicite , benid&isiti. 
ben trovato , ben tro*Yato\ 
berg fall, berkfal, boegfol. 
foJZe noire, beyt nwdr. 
beytiz. 

bdziquc, beyzi'k. 
bicns&ancc, bysenseyans. 
bicnveillance, byaenYeylyans. 

baiga. 

6yon, bizhu. 
bijouterie, bizhfi'tari. 
billet-doux , bileydiV. 
bizarre, biza'r. 
bizarrerie, biz&'rari. 

biz. 

biague, blag. 

blancmange, blama'nzh, bla- 
monzh. 

Waarf, blazey. 

blonde , blond. 

Boanerges, Bowandejiz. 

budeija, bo’dlga. 

Boer, BOa(r). 

&oZ 24 s, bowlas. 
ioZero, bo’lero’. 
bond fide, bowna faidi. 


bon-bon, bon bon. 
bonbonnitre, bonbonye'a(r). 
6on chrttien, bon-kreytysen. 
bonhomie, bonomi. 

6on ?noZ, bon mow, pi. mowz. 
6on?ie, bon. 

fconne bouchc, bon bush. 
bon-ton, bon ton. 

6on vivant, bon Yivan. 
bon voyage, bon Yway&'zh, 
bdn voi&'zh. 

Bootes, Bo’owtiz. 
boudoir, budwar. 
bougie, buzhi. 
boulevard, bulvar. 
bo'uleversement, bulversman, 
bulYoesmant. 
bouquet, bukey. 
bourgeois, burzhw& (but when 
meaning a size of printing 
type, pronounced boejdis). 

bourgeoisie, burzhw&zi. 

Bourse, Burs, Buas. 
bouts-rimts, bii rimey. 
bravura , bravu'ra 
brio-a-brac, brikabreek. 
brochure, brosliur. 

Brumaire, Briimer. 

brunette, brundt, brtin6t. 

brusque, briisk. 
brusquely, briiskli. 
brusqueness, briisknis. 
brusquerie, briiskari. 


k } pAlte, Mann, o, piso, schon. ti, pu t lctim. kit, p\n. 
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buffet, boefit, a sideboard or a 
cupboard. 

bureau, byuaro’, byurow, and 

when an office is meant, 
sometimes btirow. 
caballcro , kabalye'ro’. 
cabaret , k&barey. 
cabbala , koebala. 
cabriolet, k&brio’ 16 y. 
cache , kash. 
cachet , kashey. 
cachuclia, kachuclia. 
cacique , kasik. 
cacoethes , kasko’i'thiz. 
cadenza, kadentsa. 
cadi , kadi, keydi. ♦ 

cadre, kadr. 
caft, kafey. 

caftan , kafta'n, kaeftan. 
caisson, kaysan. 

Camera ubscura, k&tu§i*a ob- 

skyu'ara. 

camaraderie , kamarn/dari, 

Campayna (the), Kampu'uya. 

campamie, kamp&ni'ley. 
Canaan , Keynan. 
canaille, k&na'y. 

canard, kanfitr, kan&d. 
cation, kaenyan. 
cantabile, kanta/biley. 
cantata, kanta'ta. 


caniatrice , kantatri'chey. 
cap-d-pic } koepapi'. 
capriccio, kapricho’. 
cajmccioso, kaprichowzo’. 
carafe , karaf. 
carbonari , karbo’na'ri. 
carillon , karilyow. 
carmagnole, karmanyol. 
cartc-blanchc, kart blawsh. 
carte-de-visit, kart da vizi't. 
caryatid, pi. -ides, kserioe'tid, 
-idiz. 

casino, kasino’. 

catalogue raisonmi, katalog 

reyzoney. 
catena, katina. 
cathedra , kathidra, kaa'thidra 

cause cil&bre, kowz soleybr. 
causcuse, kowzoez. 
cavass, kavaes. 

cavatina, k&vati'na, kseva- 

ti'nn. 

centime, santl'm. 

cerise, seri'z. 

chaise-longue, sheyz 16 »g. 

chalet, bliuley. 

chamois, shamwa; when lea 
ther is meant, shsemi. 
chaperon , flhfloparown, -orb 

char-d banc, ahurab an. 
charge d'affaires, sharzhey 
dafe'r. 

charivari , shariva/ri. 


® n « P™- dn, pout, oe», UN. x, «oh. 9, /oh. 
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chassd, shasey. 
chasseur, shasoer. 
chdteau , shato’. 
chatelaine, shataleyn. 
cAe/, shef. 

chef d'oeuvre, sheydoevr. 
chemise, shimi'z. 
chemisette, shemizet. 
chenille, shini'l. 
cheval-glass, shaval glas. 
chevaux de /rise, sheYo’ da 
friz. 

chevrette. sheYret. 
c/i iaroscuro, kyaro’sku'ro*. 
chiffon , shifon. 
chiffonier, shifani'a(r). 
chignon, shiny on. 
cicala, sika'la. 

c^rone,chicheyr6wney,sisa- 

rowni. 

cicisbeism , chichisbi'iznT. 
cicisbeo, chichisbeyok 
ci-devant, sidaYan. 
cmquecmto, chingkwich6ntok 
clairvoyance, klerYwa'ya??s, 
kleavoians. 
claque , klak. 
claqueur, klaeka(r). 
clientele, klia?*t61, klaiant61. 
cldture, klowtiir. 
co6?*a de cajpello, kowbra da 
kap61ok 
cognac, konyaek. 


cognoscenti, kono’sh6nti. 
collaborates, kola'bo’ratoer, 
or spelt collaborator, kalse'- 
bareyta(r). 

colporteur , kolportoer. 

comme il faut, kom i fow. 
commode, kamowd. 
communique, komii'mkey. 
complaisant, kompleza/nt. 
compte rendu, kont randti. 

amore, kon amo'rey. 
concierge, konsyerzh. 
concordat, kankodaet. 
condottieri, kondotye'ri. 
confrere, konfrer. 
congt d'tlire, konzhey d eyli'r. 
connoisseur, koneysoer. 
contre-temps, kd?itratan. 
conversazione, konvassetsiow- 
ni. 

coquette, kok6t. 
cordon, kordow. 
corps diplomatique, kor di- 

plowma'tik. 
corsage, korsazh. 
corUge, korteyzh. 
corvbe, korvey. 
costumier, kostyu'mya(r). 
coterie, kowtari. 
cotillon , ko’tilyan. 
couchant, kauchant. 
couXeur de rose, kuloer da 
rowz. 


k, p\tte, Mtvtin. 6, £>eu, schon. u, pv, kvmi. &u, jmn. 
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coup de main , ku da ma&ft. 
coup da soldi, ku da soley. 
coup d’dtat , ku d eyta'. 
coup d'ccil , ku d oey. 
coujrty kupey. 
coupon, kupon. ‘ 
coilte gue coiltc, kut ka kut. 
crayon, kreyan. 
crdche, kreysh. 
crescendo, kresh6ndo\ 
cretin, kritin. 
crevasse, kriyae's. 
crochet, krowshey. 
croquet, krowkey. 
cui hono, kai bowno’. 
cuisine, kwizi'n. 
cuisso, kwis. 
cul-de-sac, klil da sak. 
Oulturkampf, kulturkampf. 
curd, kiirey. 

Czar, Za(r). 

Czarina, Zari'na. 

Czareioitch, -oivitz, Zaravich, 
-yits. 

Czech, Chek. 
dais, deyis. 
danseusc, dansoez. 

Dauphin, dofm. 
debonair, debane'a(r). 
debris, debri. 
debut, deybii. 

debutant, -ante, debiita/z, -ant. 


lOiS 

dejeuner d la fourchette, dey- 
zhoeney a la furshet 
dementi, deyma'?zti. 
denotement, deynu'ma/z. 
de novo, da nowYO*. 
dep6t, depo\ 
de rigueur, da rigoer. 
deshabille, desabi'l. 
detour , detua(r). 
de trop, da trow. 
devoir, deywar. 
dies non, daiiz non. 

Dieu et mon droit , Dyo ey mow 
drwa. 

dilettante, dilitse'nti. 
distrait, distrey. 
divan, diyae'n. 

Dives, Daiyiz. 
doctrinaire, doktrine'a(r). 
dolcc far niente, dolcbey f&r 
niAntey. 
donna, donk. 
douane, dua'n. 

double entendre, dubl’ a n- 
t&'ndr. 

douceur , dusoer. 

eau de Cologne, ow da Ka- 

lown. 

eau-de-vie , ow da vi. 
ccartt, eykiVrtey. 
dclaircissemcnt, eykle' rsisma?’. 
Mat, eykla'. 
edelweiss, eydalvais. 


8B n, pm. 6 n : pout, om, un. x, acn. <j, /ch. 
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Yition da luxe, eydi'syo n da 
liiks. 
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Effendi , Efendi. 

Eiffel, aifl\ 

Eisteddfodd, aist6fod. 
dan, eyla 'n. 
dite , eyli't. 
doge, eylowzh. 

embarras de richcsse, amba'ri 
da rishes. 

embonpoint , fittbdftpws&n. 
embouchure , Arabd'shur. 
dmeute, eymoet, irayu't. 
employ6, a^plwa'yey, em- 
ploiey. 

empress ement, awpr6sma^. 
e/i 6Zoc, blok. 
encomia , ensi'nya. 
enceinte, 
encore, awko'r. 

famille, kn fami'l. 
enfant perdu, a?rfa?i perdu. 
enfant terrible, knfkn teribl. 
ew- masse, a n mas. 
ennui, &rniwf', 

«« tkgU, ft« i>eyg]. 

routo, u/i rut. 
ensemble, ft/isft'/ibl. 
cntnndfi cordials, &utAnt kord- 

yal 

entourage, awtu’razh. 

ZomZ cas, tft k&. 
entree, &7itrey. 


entremets, a77tramey. 

6?iZrc a?*tra nu. 
envelope, anvilowp, envilowp. 
epergne, epoen. 
esclandre, eskla/idr. 
escritoire, eskritwar. 
espidglerie, espyeyglari. 
espionage, espyonazh. 
esprit de corps, espri da kor. 
dtablissement, eyfc&'blismsU. 
dtagdre, etazhe'r. 
etiquette, etiket. 
exigeant, - te , egzizha'?i, -a'?it. 
ex-officio, eks ofishyo*. 
ex parte, eks pati. 
exposd, ekspo’z^y. 
extempore, ekstempari. 
fagade, fasa'd. 

facile princeps, fsesili prin- 
seps. 

faqon de parler, fk&on da 
parley. 

faience ; faia^s. 

faintant, feyneya??. 

fait accompli , feyt &kd'npli. 

fakir, ffflkfa(p)* 
fantasia , fmnt6yzha. 

fantoccini, fflBiito’ohi'ni. 

farceur, farsoer. 
faubourg, fowbfir. 
faute de misuse, fowt da myo. 
fauteuil, fowfcoeL 
| faux pas, fow pa. 


k, pKtte, Mknn. o, pEV, schon. ii, pv, kfjan. kn, pas. 
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de se, felo’ di si. 
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femme de chambre, fam da 

shawbr. 
fete, feyt. 

feu de joie } fo da zhwa. 
fiacre, fiakr. 
dancb, -be, fiawsey. 
fiasco, fi&'sko’. 
fichu, fishii. 
finale, fina'li. 
finesse, fin6s. 
fim, firn. 
flambeau, flaembo’. 
flamboyant, flaBmbdiyant. 
flbclie, fleysh. 
fieur de Us, iloer da li. 
forte, fortey. 
fortissimo, forti'simo*. 
fracas, frakd. 
franc, frasngk. 

Frau, Frau. 

Frdulein, Froilain. 
gala, gala. 
gargon, garsow. 
gasconade, gseskaneyd. 
gatichc, gowsh. 
ganckcrie , gowsharL 
Omim, Jomlnai. 

f I end a nno, zh n )i d arm» 
genre, zhawr. 
giaour, jaua(r). 
glacb, glasey. 
glacier, glajsya(r). 


glacis, glasi. 
glissade, glisa'd. 
goitre, goita(r). 
gramme, gram, grsem. 
grande vitesse, grawd vitds. 
groschen, groslian. 
guillotine, gilyo’ti'n. 
guipure, gipii'r. 
habitub, abi'twey. 
harem, herem. 
hauteur, howtoer. 
haut ton, how tow. 

Ilebe, Hibi. 

Herr, Her. 
hiatus, haidytas. 

Hinterland, Hintarlant. 
honi soit qui mal y pense, honi 
swa ki mal i paws. 
hors de combat, ho da komba. 
hotel de ville, owtdl da viL 
Huguenots, Hyuganots. 
hyperbole, haipoebali. 
ich dien, 1<? din. 
imbroglio, imbrowlyo’. 
impasse, se^pas. 
impromptu, imprbmptyu. 

incognito, inkoguito*. 

insouciance, 

yeygar. 

jalousie, zhalftzi. 

ja rdin-id re, zhaixi iny dr. 

je ne sais quoi , zha na sey 



asw, pm. 5w, ?x)n£. oew; un. x, acH. 9 , «oh. 
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vt d'eau, zhey d ow. 
jeu d'esprit, zho d espri'. 
journal , zhurnal. 
jujube , zhuzhub. 

Kaiser, Kaiza(r). 
khan, kan. 

Khedive, Keydi'y. 
kindergarten , kindagatn’. 
Kosfc, kiosk. 

kirschwasser , kirshYasar. 
fcraaZ, krai. 
kreutzer , kroitsar. 
fcyrie, kirii. 

Koran, Kora'n, KoraB'n, Ko¬ 
ran. 

laissez faire, lesey fer. 

Lama , Lama. 

lands t/wrm, landshturm. 

landwehr, landyer. 

Laocoon , Leyoko’on. 

Zapis lazuli, leypis laezyulai. 
lapsus lingua, lsepsas linggwi. 
Zarcs, leriz. 

Lateran, Laotaran. 
latrine, latrin. 
lazzaroni, leetsarowni. 
legerdemain , lejadameyn. 
Zet’^e, levi. 

franca, linggwa frseng- 
ka. 

liqueur, likoer. 
litterateur, liteyratoer. 

ZZZrg, lita(r). 


ZocaZe, lo’kal. 

Zoczm tenons, lowkam tinenz. 

Louvre [the), Luyr. 
louvre (a), luya(r). 

Madame, Madam. 
Mademoiselle, Madmwazel. 
Madonna, Madona. 

Magna Charta, Maegna Kata. 
maison de sanU, meyzo n da 
santey. 

maitre d’hdtel, meytr d owt£l. 
mal d propos, mal a propow. 
marguerite, margari't. 
marionette , mceri’anet. 
mark (Germ, coin), mak. 
Marseillaise, Maselyeyz. 
massage, masazh. 
materiel, materiel. 
matinee musicalc, matiney 
miizik&l. 

mauvaise lionte, moveyz o^t. 
mediocre, mediowka(r). 
meerschaum, miasham. 
milde, meyley. 
menage, menazh. 
menagerie, mena'zhari. 
menu , menu, menyu. 
mesalliance, meyzali&^s. 
messieurs, meshaz. 
metayer, meteyey. 
metempsychosis, metempsi- 
kdwzis. 

| metre, mita(r). 


pAtte, Mauh . o, pEu, sckSn . ii, pu, kttnn. An, ;mn. 








mirabdc dictu, mireybili dik- 
tyu. 

mirage, raiyra'zh. 
mitrailleuse, mitrayoez. 
modus vwendi, mowdas vai- 
vendai. 

moire, mwarey. 

Monseigneur, Mons6ynyoer. 

Monsieur, Miisyu. 

morceau, morsow. 

mot, mow. 

motif, mo’tif. 

muezzin , muedzin. 

mufti, moefti. 

munshi, munshi. 

naive, naiy. 

naivete, naivtey. 

n£e, ney. 

Mvt, neyvey. 
nirvana, noeva'na. 
nisi, naisai. 

noblesse oblige, nobles obli'zh. 
nom deplume, non da plum. 
novi de guerre, non da ger. 

nonchalant, nonshala'n. 
nonchalance, ndnshala 'ns. 
nonpareil, nonparel. 
nous, naus. 

nous verrons, nu y§ro n. 
nouveaux riches, nuyo’ rish. 
nuance, niians. 

0as is, oweysis. 


obbligato, obliga'to’. 

octroi, oktrwa. 

oesophagus, isofagas. 

olla podrida, ola podri'da. 

on dit, on di. 

oubliette, ubliet. 

outrd, utrey. 

pace, peysi. 

paillasse, paelyas. 

paletot, pselto*. 

panacea, paenasi'a. 

papier-mache ,pkpyey mashey. 

par excellence, par ekselans. 

parterre, parte'r, pate'a(r). 

parvenu, p&rvanu. 

Pasha, Pasha, Pasha. 
passd, pasey. 
passe-partout, pas-partti'. 
pastille, paesti'l. 
patois, patwa. 
penchant, pa7zshan. 
pension, pansyorc. 
perdu, perdu. 
persiflage, persiflazh. 
persona grata, poesowna 
greyta. 

personnel, personal 
petite, patit. 

petite culture, patit ktiltii'r. 
pfennig, pfenig. 
phthisis, thaisis. 
piano (subst.), pia'no\pia8'no'. 
piano (adv.), pia/no*. 


piN. on, pest, oen, un. x, acH. icH. 






pia.vaUi pia'tsa, pico'tsa. 

piece do resistance, pyeys da 

reyzl'stius. 

pince-nez, pss/zs ney. 
piquant , pikant. 
pique , pikey. 
pis aller , piz aley. 
plebiscite , plebisit. 

Pleiades , Plaiadiz. 
poco curante , powko’ kur- 
&ntey. 

poignard , ponyad, sometimes 
spelt poniard . 

pom£ d'appui, puae^ d apwi'. 
pongee , ponji. 
porte cochere , port koshe'r. 
porteinonnaie, portmoney. 
portiere, portyer. 
pos£o rest ante, post rest&nt* 
po$£ meridiem, powst miri- 
dyem. 

ponr encourager les aiitres, pur 

ankur&zhey leyz owtr. 
pow parler, pur parley, 
pow prendre conge , pfir praUdr 
ko/izhey. 
precis, prey si. 
prejet, prefey. 

prestige , presti'zh. 
picux chevalier, prfl sheYa- 
li'a(r). 


fmim, ppidyo. 

priwa donna } prima dona, 

prima faoic , praima foyslii. 

verbal, prosey verbal. 

promenade , promn&'d. 
pronunciamento, pro'ncen- 

shi’am6nto’. 
pro rata, prow reytey. 
programme, prowgroem. 
protege , proteyzhey. 
pugaree, pcegari. 
quantite ndgligeable, kantitey 
neglizhabl. 
quartette, kwotet. 
gwasi, kweysai. 
quatrefoil , kaetrafoil. 
gwowo, ko. 

vive, ki yiy. 
quondam , kwondaem. 
raconteur , rako'wtoer. 
ragout, ragu. 

raison d’^re, reyzdw d eytr. 
Bajak , Raja. 
rallentando , r&lent&'ndo’. 
ranche , ransh. 
rapprochement , rapr6shm&?*. 
rationale, raeshaneyli. 
rechauffe , reshdwfey. 
razzia, ratsy&. 
recherche , reshe'rshey. 
reconnaissance, rikonisans. 
reconnoitre, rekandita(r). 
refrain, rifreyn. 



Loan Words used in English. 

/no'fSti. 

piwtre, 



k, pAtte, Mami. tf, />ku, schtin. U, pu, A’ohm. fiw.pAN. 
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ftoiohstwii RaiQstag. 

rtcnaCatuiuae, K i n«ysavrft . 

rendezvous, rtuideyva'. 
rentes, p&nt. 
repertoire, repertwar. 
repoussd, rapuaey. 
requiem, rekwiem. 
restaurant, restoraw. 
risuini, reyzii'mey. 
reveilli, reveyey. 
reverie, reyari. 
riant, ria?i. 
ricochet, viko’shey. 
r6le, rowl. 
rondeau, rowdo’. 
rondel, rondel. 
roturier, ro’tiiriey. 
roue, ruey. 
rouge, ruzh. 

rouge et noir, ruzh ey nwar. 
roulade, rfil&d. 
ruche, riish. 
ruse, riiz, ruz. 
sabot, skbo’. 
sachet, sashey. 
sa ga, seyga. 
sahib, aaib. 
salaam, salam. 
salon, aaldtt. 


sans-facon ? b kn faso n. 
sans-souci , s&n bus*'. 

Snummh, Sasinaek. 

sauerkraut } sauakraut. 
sauve qui pent, sowv ki po. 
savant, s&Ya n. 
savoir-faire , saYwar fer. 
savoir-vivre, s&Ywar Yivr. 
scrutin de liste, skrutse?^ da 
list. 

scherzo, skertso’. 
stance, seya^s. 
seigneur, seynyoer. 
scigncury, sinyari. 
serviette, seryyet. 

Sdvres , Seyvr. 
sgraffito , grsefito*. 
sheikh , shik. 
siesta , siesta. 

Signor , Sinyor. 

Signora, Sinyo'r&. 

Signorina, Sinyori'na. 
silhouette, silu6t. 
sine qua non, saini kwey non. 
sobriquet, sobrik6y. 
soi-disant, sw& diza^. 

soirde, swarey. 
solidaire, solidea(r). 
sortie, sorti. 

solto voce, soto’ vowchey. 

SOW, Sfl. 

souvenir, suvanir. 

staccato , st&ka/to’. 


sangfroid, aa?ifrwd. 
taw-culottes, s&n kuldt. 


^in. 6«, poN^. oen, un. x, aow. 9, *ch. 
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rfiefime, reyzhim. 
Ueichsrdih, feaicsrat. 
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\ve, sua y. 
sub judice, scab judisi. 
sziite, swit. 

surveillance , soeveylyans. 
tableau vivant , tablo’ yiyan. 
fo&Zc d'Adte, tabl’ d owt. 
tapis, tapi. 
tsetsa. 

technique , tekni'k. 
tferra. incognita , ter a inkog- 
nita. 

ttte-a-t6te, teyt a teyt. 
thaler, taler. 

iic douloureux , tik duluru'. 

timbre, taezzbr. 

tirade, tir6yd. 

toilette , twalet. 

row de force, tur da fors. 

toumure, turniir. 

tori ensemble , tut ansa/zzbl. 

train de luxe, trsen da liiks. 

ZraiJ, trey. 

tremolo, tremo’lo. 

Zrio, trio’. 

trisagion, trisee'gion. 
troupe, trup. 
tiil. 

fo* quoque, tyu kwowkwi. 
turquoise, turkwaz, toekoiz. 
uhlan, ulaa. 


§L 


^fcase, yukeys. 

Vallauris (ware), Yalari. 
Valenciennes, yala^syen. 
vaZei, vselit. 

vaZe£ <2e chambre, Y&ley da 
sharrbr. 
vaZisc, Yaliz. 
vaudeville , Yowdvil. 
vedette, yid6t. 
ver£z4, vertii. 
verve, very. 


vignette, yinyet. 
vinaigrette, yineygret. 
violoncello, yaialanch61o’. 
virtuoso, yoetyudwzo’. 
vis d vie, yiz a yi. 
vis*!, Yizey. 
viewer?, Yizeyd. 
vivandi-dre, YiYandye'r. 
vivaZ, Yiva'. 
viva voce, vaiya vowsi. 
volte face, yolt fas. 
Walhalla, Yselhse'la. 
Zeitgeist , tsaitgaist. 
zeitung, tsaitung. 
zenana, zina'na. 
zither , zithar. 

Zollverein , Tsolfarain. 
zouave, zua'y. 


it, pAtte, Mauu. o , jt?EU, schon. ii, ^u, fcunn. azz, j>an* 
8 Btt, 2 >IN- 0 >i, pONi. 06/Z, UN. X, OCH. 5, icn. 
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VI. 

HINTS FOE TEACHEKS. 

Method Becommended. 

§ 164. The subject of phonetics having as yet been very 
little taughts in English schools, the outline of a method which 
has been found practically useful may not be unacceptable. 

The imitative faculties are so strong in early childhood that 
it is desirable to try to give young children a practical master} 
of the sounds from the very beginning, before they can be 
expected to learn much as to the manner of their formation. 
They ought to have some drill in pronouncing the sounds of 
English and French in the Kindergarten. Experience shows 
that little children of six years of age are quite capable of ob¬ 
serving some of the most important distinctions in phonetics, 
e.g., between lip, point and back consonants, between stops and 
continuants, and between consonants which are voiced and un¬ 
voiced. But it is impossible to teach phonetics systematically 
without some phonetic notation ; and as, in secondary schools, 
most children come having already learnt the ordinary spelling 
at home, it seems difficult to attempt, a course of lessons in 
phonetics before they are tolerably familiar with the ordinary 
spelling, say at about ton years of age. And meantime the 
teacher who is acquainted with the subject may do much in 
teaching them to pronounce clearly and well, and may lay a 
good foundation for the more systematic teaching which is to 
follow. 

In the following suggestions on the teaching of phonetics I 

( 111 ) 
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assume then that the children are about ten years of age, but 
it is hoped that they may be useful for older pupils also, as it 
is not proposed to sketch out a course of lessons in detail, but 
only to give some broad outlines and general instructions which 
each teacher can adapt to his own class. 

§ 165. The first and most important matter will be to teach 
the English sounds as thoroughly as possible, for when this is 
done, the formation and classification of French and German 
sounds will easily be understood. But as it may be taken for 
granted that the pupils already know a little French, at least as 
it appears in books, and in any case a few foreign sounds are 
wanted for the pronunciation of loan words from French and 
other languages, it will be desirable to teach a few of the most 
prominent sounds of French and Gorman, in connexion with 
English phonetics, before beginning a systematic study of the 
sounds of these languages; to do so will vary the lessons agree¬ 
ably and make them more interesting. 

§ 106. The chief things we have to teach are these : — 

(1) English sounds and the ordinary alphabet do not corre¬ 

spond. 

(2) A phonetic English alphabet. 

(3) A few sounds from French and German. 

(4) The structure of the vocal organs. 

(5) Formation and classification of sounds. 

(6) To read English aloud from phonetic spelling. 

(7) To analyze English words into their component sounds. 

It will be convenient to discuss separately the teaching of 

each of these divisions of the subject, although instruction in 
several of them may bo going on simultaneously. 

§ 167. I. Sounds and Symbols do not Agree. First show 
that the sounds of English do not correspond with the twenty- 
six letters of our alphabet, and that— 

(1) For some sounds we must use digraphs, sh , Ik , cc , 
oo, as in shc, tfio, peeZ, ;;ooZ. 

(2) For some we have no symbols at all. We cannot dis- 
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Anguish the sounds in hut and _pu t, th is and th istle, sir and 
leisure. 


(3) We often use different symbols for the same sound, as 
in Kill, oat, Queen, eouo. 

§ 168. II. The Phonetic Alphabet. It is best'to learn this 
by degrees, taking a few new sounds in each lesson, and 
carrying on simultaneously the teaching as to formation and 
classification of letters, and the combination of the easier sounds 
in words. 

Point out the difference between the sounds and their names, 
showing that the names are generally distinct from the sounds. 

Be careful to have the names of ng and e well pronounced. 
See §§ 61, 82. 

When teaching the vowels and diphthongs, let the list of 
key-words bo learnt first, and then the names of the sounds. 

The children should finish learning the alphabet before learn¬ 
ing the formation and classification of all the sounds, and it 
will be convenient to teach the names of the short vowels before 
attempting the long ones. The reasons for this aro that (1) 
whole sentences can bo constructed with short vowels only, and 
(2) that wo use no new symbols for the vowels in pet, pit, pot, 
put. So it is a good plan to teach words having these four 
vowels as soon as the six stops and three nasals have been 
learnt. The first spelling lesson contains no sounds besides 
these, and it might be read in the second lesson of the course. 

The order suggested is as follows :— 

1. Stops and Nasals with e, i, o, u Spelling Lesson I. 


2. Consonants as far as dh ,, II. 

3. All the Consonants ,, III. 

4. The Short Vowels oe, » ,, IV. 

5. The Short Unaccented Vowels a, i, o’ ,, V., VI. 

6. The Long Vowels „ VII., VIII. 

7. The Diphthongs „ IX., X. 


The diphthongs might be learnt after the reading lessons 
have been begun. 
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Hints for Teachers . [§§ 16^ 

The teacher will find all the rarer sounds fully illustrated on 




p. XV. 

When the children have learnt to analyse ch, j, and the 
diphthongs into the sounds which compose them, they should, 
in repeating the alphabet, say:— 


ch = t + sh ai = a + i oi = 6 + i 

j =d + zh au = a + u yu = y + u 

§ 169. IEC. The Most Necessary Sounds in French and 
German. These are the vowels in patte , pm, pu, the four 
nasal vowels, and the consonants in ach and ich. Diagram V., 
on p. xxvii., will bo a help in teaching some of the new vowels. 

French sounds should also be compared with English when 
teaching the English diphthongs ia, ua in peer and poor . 
Compare these diphthongs with the sounds l and u as they 
occur both in English words without r and in French words 
with r following, thus : — 


peel 

peer 

Fr. pire 

pool 

poor 

Fr. pour 


Pronounced. 


pn 

p!a(r) 

pit 1 

pal 

pua(r) 

pur 


§ 170. IV. Structure of thejYoc&l Organs. This cannot 
be explained much more simply than by referring to the 
diagrams on pp. xxvi., xxvii., and using the explanations in 
§S 12-17. 

§ 171. V Formation and Classification of the Sounds. 

This must be taught in such a way as to lead the children to 
discover as much as possible by their own observation. Many 
details v T hich have been mentioned in the previous chapters 
should be omitted, being intended for the teacher only, who 
w'ill want to know much more than he is able to impart; but 
the order in which the chief facts are there explained has been 
carefully arranged to assist students in passing from the more 
obvious distinctions to those which are less noticeable, and 
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Ttfore difficult to grasp, and this order might be followed in 
teaching children. 

It will certainly be found expedient in teaching to explain 
consonants before vowels, and the stops first of all. Again, 
amongst the stops, p and b, in which the action of the lips can 
so easily be seen, naturally come first. Then the distinction as 
to place, between lips, point of the tongue and back of the 
tongue, is easier to make out than that between voiced and 
unvoiced consonants, so it should be the first distinction noted. 
Two children of six have been found quite well able, in one 
lesson of a few minutes, to pronounce the name of ng, and to 
classify the stops and nasals as lip, point and back consonants, 
observing the difference for themselves. The difference between 
stops and continuants is also very easy to observe, and it might 
come next in order. 

Again, though we have observed that it is convenient to 
teach the names and sounds of the short vowels at a very early 
stage, we shall find, when the formation and classification of the 
voxels are to be taught, that it is easier to begin by studying 
the long vowels, and not those which are short and fleeting. 

It is a useful exercise to let the children write the conson¬ 
ants down the middle of a sheet of paper, gradually filling in 
the names which describe them, thus :— 


English Consonants. 


p Breath | 


b Voiced] Li P S- 


| Lips. 


D , t 
Stops ^ 



j V Lips. 

'Nasal- n V Point. 

[ng V Back. 

Side 1 V ) 

.Trill r V f PoiDt - 



CO 

TJ 


'Nasal- 11 


Ing 


Side 1 
.Trill r 


| Point. 
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Continuants 


rwh 

w 

f 

v 

th 

dh 

s 

z 

sh 

zh 

y 

h 


B 

V 
B 

V 
B 

V 
B 

V 
B 

V 

V 

B 


| Lips. 
}ti P . 

} 

} 


teeth. 


Point-teeth. 

Point. 

j* Point- blade. 

Front. 

Throat. 


n fch = t + sh. 

Composite jj _ t | _j 


The German consonants in ach and ich might be taught in 
connexion with the English continuants, the French vowels in 
patte, peu , pn , immediately after the classification of the five 
principal vowels, a, ey, i, ow, u, and the nasal vowels when all 
the long English vowels have been studied. 

§ 172. VI. Reading aloud from Phonetic Spelling. This 
exercise is a very necessary one, and will afford an excellent 
opportunity for training the children to pronounce clearly and 
well. But it will be found necessary to recognise some differ¬ 
ences between the pronunciation represented in this book and 
that of the teacher, seeing that no two people pronounce exactly 
alike, and to tolerate some varieties of pronunciation among the 
children themselves. Wo cannot fix upon any standard pro¬ 
nunciation which will be universally accepted. There are 
several pronunciations of English tolerated amongst educated 
people, besides those which are condemned as vulgar. The 
teacher should study the varieties of pronunciation pointed out 
in §§ 144-157, as well as the common mistakes to be guarded 
against in §§ 177-179. 

Though it has been thought desirable to use fixed forms of 
spoiling for the weak and variable words, it must be remem- 
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bered that this does not accurately show their pronunciation 
when combined in sentences, and the teacher must not encour¬ 
age an unnatural use of the emphatic forms. He should study 
the list of weak words in § 150, and make the children 
notice some of the weak forms in the course of the reading 
lessons. 

It would not be difficult to begin reading a narrative in the 
very first lesson, deciphering it by the help of an occasional 
reference to the phonetic alphabet; but this course is not 
recommended. The children would not see what was aimed 
at, or why they should be troubled with an unaccustomed 
spelling, unless they had first received a little instruction in 
phonetics. Before they attempt to read a narrative they should 
(1) commit to memory all the consonants and vowels (the diph¬ 
thongs might be learnt afterwards); (2) learn some of the more 
obvious distinctions between different classes of sounds; and 
(3) read some of the spelling lessons—at least the first five— 
learning to spell the words aloud. They might begin to read 
the first spelling lesson as early as the second lesson of the 
course. 

§ 173. VII. Analysis of Words. This is a matter of no 
little difficulty, because in English we pronounce unaccented 
words and syllables so indistinctly, and some of the sounds are 
so short and fleeting that it is difficult to ascertain their real 
character. Moreover our minds are much confused by our 
irregular spelling, and it is as difficult to learn to trust the ear 
in phonetics as to trust the eye in drawing. Just its the 
beginner in drawing thinks he sees foreshortened lines and 
spaces nearly as largo as those which face him, because he 
knows what their size really is, and imagines that a distant 
hill looks green when it really looks blue or purple, becauso he 
knows if it wore near he would see it to he covered with green 
grass and trees, so that he cannot, without long training, learn 
to trust his sight and draw things as they appear; so beginners 
in phonetics, thinking they know words to be pronounced 



according to the spelling, seem unable to trust their ears and 
to write down what they hear. And even after some training, 
we are still liable, when we repeat words to see how we pro¬ 
nounce them, to depart from the pronunciation which we use 
when we are speaking unconsciously. 

For instance, Dr. Ellis tells of an old lady who stoutly as¬ 
serted that she always pronounced lecture as lektyuar, and the 
very next minute unawares said lekehar, with the same ending 
as teacher , just like other people. Dr. Sweet too observes that 
few people realise that they pronounce farther and save her 
exactly like father and savour . It is a good experiment, if we 
can find a friend upon whom we may venture to try such ex¬ 
periments without endangering our friendship, to ask some one 
who says this year , changing the s into sh, or adds r to idea in 
the ?dea of it } whether he ever pronounces in this fashion, for 
the reply will undoubtedly be an indignant denial, although 
most cultivated men and a large proportion of cultivated 
women pronounce in this manner, and we shall probably soon 
catch him in the very act he so vehemently repudiated. 

As therefore the analysis of words is difficult, and that of 
sentences far more so, it will be sufficient to ask children to 
analyse single words. For this purpose they should have much 
practice in— 

(1) Spelling aloud words pronounced by the teacher. 

(2) Spelling aloud words seen in phonetic spelling. 

(3) Writing phonetically from dictation ; and lastly, 

(4) Transcribing into phonetic spelling words and passages 
spelt in the ordinary way. 

This last is difficult, and should be reserved to the end of 
the course. A series of graduated exercises in it is given at 
II., pp. 69-77. For the Key, see I., §§ 180, 181. 

§ 174. How to Spell Aloud. The only difficulties here are 
(1) Syllable division, and (2) How to name the short vowels. 
Buies for syllable division are given in § 140; but the 
teacher will not go far wrong if ho follows these two simple 
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(1) Aim at a natural division of syllables, according 
to sound and not according to spelling. Hour, fire , and chasm 
are dissyllables in reality, just like power , higher, and season , 
and should be divided accordingly. (2) When several con¬ 
sonants occur between two vowels they may be divided at 
pleasure in the way which seems most natural. 

Short accented vowels, when isolated, are to be called oet, 
set, et, it, ot, lit, because it is difficult to pronounce them 
alone, but the introduction of the t sound would make a con¬ 
fusion in spelling, so the children should take them with the 
consonant which follows, not breaking up at all such mono¬ 
syllables as if, on, and dividing such words as bed, nod into 
two parts only, thus :— b, ed ; n, od. 

Short unaccented vowels require to be treated differently, 
except i in close syllables, that is in syllables ending with a 
consonant, i may be taken with the consonant following it in 
such words as in-tend, distress ; but in open syllables, where 
no consonant follows in the same syllable, it must be pronounced 
alone, e.g., in ni-s6s-i-ti, di-poz-i-ta-ri. 

The unaccented vowels a and o’ are to be called by their 
names— a and short o’. Otherwise, if a were taken with a 
consonant following, the children would identify it with OB, 
making the an in organ (ogan) just like cen in hunter (hcentar), 
and if they tried to pronounce an isolated o’, or o’ with a con¬ 
sonant following, they would really pronounce ow, making o’z 
in folo’z like owz in flowz. 

The short open unaccented vowels u as in intu, in flu ana, 
and ey as in essay (esey), survey (soevey), subst., are so rare, 
except when u occurs as part of the diphthong yu (see §§ 103, 
105), that it is hardly worth while to make the children call them 
short u and short ey. It may suffice to call them Q and ey. 

§ 175. Miscellaneous Exercises. The teacher will have 
no difficulty in inventing a variety of exercises to test the chil¬ 
dren’s know ledge and cultivate their powers of observation. 
It \sill interest them, for instance, and be useful also, to givo 
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iem a list of words in ordinary spelling illustrating the nine 
values of the letter a (§ 80), or the four values of the digraph 

(§ ^6), &nd to ask them to write after each word the proper 
phonetic symbol for a or ng. But it would be a waste of time 
to attempt to show them all the intricacies of ordinary spelling, 
as exhibited in the exx. in §§ 19-59. 

§ 176. How to Teach the Sounds of French and German. 
It is so easy to explain the sounds of French and German when 
once a good foundation of English phonetics has been laid, that 
the teacher will probably find no difficulty in simplifying the 
French and German sections of this book and adapting them to 
his class. The cultivation of the ear and the vocal organs to 
enable the children to distinguish and reproduce correctly the 
new sounds and combinations of sounds, will no doubt require 
a good deal of patience, but the work will be wonderfully 
facilitated by a sound elementary knowledge of phonetics, and 
what is learnt will be so clearly grasped that it will not easily 
be forgotten. 

The other important requirement is that, in the children’s 
first course of lessons in a foreign language, some sort of pho¬ 
netic spelling should be used. The particular alphabets used in 
this work are commended to the teacher’s notice as being pecu¬ 
liarly easy to read, to write, and to print; but it is probable 
that some may prefer to use the international alphabet of the 
Maltre Phon&tique, or the French alphabet of Franke’s Phrases 
de tons les jours, as that little book contains such good material 
for conversation. 

Teachers who have tried the experiment of using phonetic 
spelling in this way are unanimous in pronouncing it a far more 
effectual plan than to begin with ordinary spelling. The child 
sees how each word should be pronounced, and is saved from 
those perpetual corrections and fault-findings which are so 
Wearisome and discou raging to beginners. To those who ob~ 
that fchb! involves the trouble of learning two things 


serve 


hibtOiUl of One, M, Pussy's reply if* that when a man is told W 
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a load from ono place to another, he does not complain 
because he has to take a wheelbarrow as well. 

It may perhaps bo useful and instructive to print here the 
rules which have been adopted by the International Phonetic 
Association. 




PRINCIPES Pl^DAGOGIQUES DE L’ASSOCIATION 
PHONJ-3TIQUE INTERNATIONALE. 

Sccritaire, M. Paul Passt, 11, route dc Fontenay , 

B ourg-la-Heine. 

1.—Ce qu’il faut £tudier d’abord dans une langue etrangere, 
ce n est pas le langage plus ou moins archai'que de la literature» 
mais le langage par!6 de tous les jours. 

hie premier soin du maitre doit etre de rendre parfaite- 
ment familiers aux sieves les sons do la langue etrangere. Dans 
ce but il so servira d une transcription phonctique, qui sera em¬ 
ployee a 1 exclusion de l’orthographe traditionelle pendant la 
premiere partie du cours. 

hu secoud lieu, le maitre fera ^tudier les jAirases et les 
tournures idiomafciques les plus usuelles do la langue etrangere. 
Pour cela il fera 6tudier des textes suivis, dialogues, descriptions 
et recits, aussi faciles, aussi naturels et aussi infc6ressants que 
possible. 

4. —Il enseignera d’abord la grammairo inductivement, 
comma corollaire et generalisation des fails observes pendant la 
lecture; une etude plus syst^matique sera reservee pour la fin. 

5. —Autant que possible, il rattachera les expressions de la 
langue <5trang6re directement aux idees, ou k d’autres expres¬ 
sions de la memo langue, non k celles de la langue maternello. 
Toutes les fois qu’il le pourra, il remplacera done la traduction 
par des le9ons de choses, de 3 lemons sur des images ot des expli¬ 
cations donn6es dans la langue Etrangere. 

6. —Quancl plus tard il donnera aux 616ves des devoirs eerily 
a faire, ce Boron t daboril do8 reproductions du textos duja ins 
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et expliques, puis de recits faits par lui-meme de vive voix; en- 
suite viendront les redactions libres ; les versions et les themes 
seront gardes pour la fin. 


Common Mistakes. 

§ 177. The varieties of pronunciation among educated 
English people are so numerous and so perplexing, that it is 
by no means easy to say what may be tolerated and what must 
be reckoned as a mistake. In the following list I mention some 
pronunciations which occur in the most instructive book which 
has been written on English pronunciation—Dr. Sweet’s Elc - 
mcntarbuch. But I wish it to be understood that I do not 
deny that some of these so-called mistakes, e.g ., dhi aidi'ar ay 
it, are extremely common amongst educated Englishmen. I 
do not presume to lay down any authoritative rule of pro¬ 
nunciation, but it may perhaps be useful to point out what I 
myself should aim at in teaching children to pronounce the 
English language. Teachers of children are compelled to be 
dictators. 

The following list is not meant to include provincialisms or 
vulgarisms of any sort, but only some slip-shod habits into 
which well-educated people may easily fall unawares. 

I. Do not introduce final r because the next word begins 
with a vowel. Avoid :— 

(1) -a changed to -ar, as in Yiktd'ri’ar auar kwin, dhi 
aidi'ar oy it, dha sowfar iz koeyad, etc. 

(2) -6 changed to or, as in dha lor av dha Lod. 

(3) -a changed to -&r, as in papar iz gon aut. 

(4) -o’ changed to -ar, as in dha windar iz owpn’, dha 
fclar iz leyzi. 

II. Do not alter final point consonants because the next 
word begins with y. Avoid : — 

(1) b changed to sh, as in dhish yoer, siksh yoez. This 
practice is extremely common, even amongst highly educated 
people. A lady of the name of Alice Young told mo that a 
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[e proportion of her friends called her iElish Yceng, and 
many dignitaries of the Church are caught in this pitfall. 

(2) z changed to zh, as in sezh yuzhwal, cezh yet, 61 
dhizh yoez, preyzh yi dha Lod. The change of z to zh, 
or to sh, before sh, in such phrases as is she , pronounced izh 
or ish shi, seems, however, to be unavoidable in rapid speech. 

(3) t, with y following, changed to ch, as in hi wil mi 
chu (mit yu), las chiar (last yiar), ey chiaz agow (eyt 
yiaz), down chu (or cha) now (downt yu). In last yiar 
avoid also dropping the t and reducing it to lash yiar. 

(I) d, with y following, changed to j, as in it woz pey 
jestadi (peyd yestadi), it mey ju heziteyt (meyd yu). 

HI* Pronounce clearly the endings n, ing, o’, 6, iti. Avoid:— 

(1) n changed to m, after a lip consonant, as in ilevm’ a 
klok, giYm’ cep, a keep m’ sosar. 

(2) ing changed to in, as in telin, givin, etc. 

(3) o’ changed to a, as in winda, pila, for windo’, pilo\ 

(4) 6 changed to oa, as in ritn’ in dha loa, as if lore wore 
written instead of laiu. So raw , daw , flaw must have a pure 
unaltered vowel, and not end with a vowel glide as roar, door , 


floor often do. 

(o) iti changed to ati, as in yunati, abilati. 

IV. Keep ty and dy clear in accented syllables. Avoid :— 

(1) ty changed to ch, as in opachftniti (opatyuniti). 

(2) dy changed to j, as in juaring (dyuaring). Observe 
that in unaccented syllables the chango of ty to ch is oiten 
allowed, as in nature , venture, question , and the change of dy 
to j occasionally, as in soldier. 

V. Pronounce r carefully in unaccented syllables. Avoid :— 

(1) Introducing a before it when it follows a consonant, as 

hi Henari, oembarela. 

(2) Dropping an r or otherwise mispronouncing a word in 
which r occurs twice, as in laibrari, Februari, iempararili* 
sekritari, diti'ariareyt, litarari, lasbaratari, nii^promnmced 
laibri, Febyuari, temparali, and so on. 
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VI. Keep a and i distinct from one another in unaccented 
syllables, as far as can bo done without pedantry. Avoid:— 

(1) i changed to a, as in Apral, YizabP, herasi, as well as 
in the ending -iti, already mentioned. 

(2) a changed to i, as in mirikP. 

§ 178. Avoid also these miscellaneous mistakes, which are 
all heard in the speech of educated people :— 



Mispronounced. 

Properly. 

antarctic 

senta'tik 

aenta'ktik 

arctic 

atik 

aaktik 

aye (yes) 

ey 

ai 1 

biography 

biografi 

baiografi 

calisthenic 

keelistenik 

kaelisthenik 

catch 

kech 

keech 

Christian 

krishtyan 

kristyan or krischan 

drama 

drama 

drama 

economic 

eko’nomik 

iko’nomik 

God 

God 

God 

heterogeneous 

hetaro’genyas 
or hetaro’jenyas 

hetaro’ji'nyas 

homogeneous 

howmo’g6nyas 

howmo’ji'nyas 

I dare say 

ai desey 

ai dear sey 

idyll 

idil 

aidil 

Isaiah 

Aizaia 

Aizaiai 

just 

jest 

jeest 

neighbourhood 

neybarud 

neybahud 

nomenclature 

nowminklachar 

nowmenkleychar 

panorama 

psenara'ma 

psenara'ma 

philanthropic 

filantropik 

filanthropik 

philosopher 

filosifar 

filosafar 

presumptuous 

pinzoe'mshas 

prizoemtywas 

primer 

praimar 

primar 

question 

kwesshan 

kweschan 


or kweshshan 

3 On the diphthong &i, see § 106. 
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recognise 

rheumatism 


schism 

sure 

surely 

thank 


rekanaiz 

rumatizam 

sizim 

shoar 

sholi 

thengk 


rekagnaiz 

ruraatizm’ 

sizin’ 

shuar 

shuarli 

thaengk 


§ 179. And, above all, avoid :— 

Faults Characteristic of Teachers, that is to say, pedantic 
t 01 is to pronounce as we spell. The derivation of the word 
pedantic might in itself serve as a warning against this 
au lt, it will be useful to give some illustrations of what is 
ttieant. A well-known teacher of elocution tells me that she 
inks she shall be compelled to leave off teaching in girls' 
sc ools, because the mistresses require, amongst other things, 
t at she should make the girls pronounce mountain and 
fount ain } with the ending -teyn, like obtain , and several of the 
niistakes given below are such as none but teachers could, I 
ink, bo guilty of, though others are more widely spread. 


mountain 
fountain 
cp. villain 
chaplain 
captain 
curtain 
often 
op. soften 
associate (sb.) 
associate (vb.) 
cp. social 
musician 
officiate 
propitiation 
conquer 


Mispronounced. 

maunteyn 

faunteyn 


oftan or oftan 

asowsyit 

asowsieyt 


pro’pisieyshan 

kongkwar 


Properly. 

mauntin 
fauntin 
vilin 
cheeplin 
kaeptin 
koetin 
ofn’ or ofn 5 
sofn 5 or sofu* 
asowshyit 
asowshieyt 
sowshal 
myuzishan 
ofishieyt or afishiey t 
pro* pishiey shan 
kongkar 
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inspiration 
recitation 
cp. admiration 
resignation 
respiration 
'England 
cp. pretty 
says , said 
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sowldyar 

inspaireyshan 

risaiteyshan 


Enggland 
seyz, seyd 


ekscliekar 

likar 

sowljar 
inspireyshan 
resiteyshan 
ffidmireyshan 
rezigneyshan 
respireyshan 
Inggland 
priti 
sez, sed 


§ 180. KEY TO THE SPELLING LESSONS. 2 


ate 

it on 

pot 

I. 

kid 

good 

big 

men 

ebb 

in pet 

put 

cod 

nook 

bog 

king 

*99 

odd pit 

bed 

could cook 

Tom 

gong 




II. 




ill 

rock 

wet 


fill 

pith 

thick 

if 

rook 

thin 


full 

with 

lock 

of 

when 

then 


bull 

fit 

look 

wreck 

wen 

them 

deaf 

foot 

pull 

rick 

whet 

fell 

III. 

give 

7VOod 

ivool 

is 

was should 

yell 

chick 

etch 

rich 

this 

wash shook 

his 

hook 

edge 

hedge 

puss 

dish yes 


hiss 

John 

which 

lodge 

says 

push yet 


chin 

Jem 

witch 

push 


1 The only words with endings similar to that of soldier , are procedure, 
verdure, grandeur , and it is best to pronounce -jar in them all; but a3 
they are not in such common use as soldier , the ending -dyar in allow¬ 
able. Soldiers themselves cry out that they would rather be called sojaz 
than aowldyaz, when some young lady at a penny reading 6orupulously 
pronounces the word according to the spelling. 

9 See Phonetic Beading Book , p. 5. 
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up 

as cup 

rag 

dove rash 

madge 

us 

ash cap 

thumb 

have push 

gush 

at 

buck bud 

than 

thus much 

bush 

add 

back bad 

sung 

p7iss match 

dull 

am 

book rug 

sang 

rush judge 

pull 




V. 



amid 

abash 


villa 

dollar 

colour 

aback 

attach 


Bella 

miller 

manner 

attack 

amass 


Anna 

rudder 

matter 

among 

amiss 


Hannah 

gunner 

mother 

above 

ahead 


collar 

fuller 

summer 




VI. 



a 


that demonstrative the orange 

pretend 

an 


to 


the nuts 

select 

and 


two, too 

putty 

protect 

before vowel 

a man 

folly 

window 

the before consonant 

an ox 

fully 

folloiv 

mat tel . 

or conj. 

pen and ink 

resist 

following 




VII. 



palm 

they 

he 


pause no 

who 

calm 

i 

obey 

me 


port go 

do 

barn 

pale 

see 


law so 

shoe 

cart 

jxice 

feel 


draw bowl 

rude 

are 

eight 

piece 

for boat 

rule 

far 

gate 

machine 

nor coat 

boot 




VIII. 



burn 

fairy 


father 

repairing 

recourse 

turn 

f 7 1 v» f" 

hairy 


martyr 

despairing 

portion 


Mary 


regard 

daisy 

mowing 

hurt 

daring 


bazaar 

station 

motion 

word 

wearing 

return 

peaceful 

ruler 

^ or sian 

tearing 


deserve 

deceive 

truthful 



SSL 
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IX. 



bide 

prying 

how join 

joying 

new 

bite 

flying 

now choice 

cloying 

few 

cry 

house 

bowing boy 

duke 

unique 

fly 

mouse 

alloioing joy 

duty 

unite 



X. 



wear 

there 

rear 

door 

hoar 

pear 

hair 

fears 

more 

poor 

ivhere 

ear 

seer 

roars 

tours 

air 

peer 

hear 

soars 

doer 

tares 

tiers 

oar , ore 

wore 

moor 

dares 

dear 

or 

four , fore 

wooer 

cares 

mere 

pour 

for 

sure 

rare 

near 

tore 

nor 

brewer 


§ 181. KEY TO THE EXEBCISES. 1 


Exercise I. 

Bel, eg, in, stif, od, ful, digd, livd, led, ded, piti, raeri, sori, 
Wili, redi, sens, stik, biok, korid, plenti, plentifali. 

Exercise II. 


Jon hoed a gud dog. Elori lukt cet it. A baeg ful ov wul. 
A wall Item. Hiz fut iz wet. Hiz ksend iz ful. Saom left kiz 
buk. Jim tuk it. Wili iz not stedi. Giv kim ten minits. 


Exercise III. 

Mn iz a gud kuk. Henri kaez a priti boks. Ten pouz. 
Twenti pens. Eifti buks. Siksti bedz. Meni koks and kenz. 
A boks ov briks. Wili nokt. Jon kelpt Tom. Mini hasz bred 
and egz. Ned spelz wel. Kiti ksez meni frendz. 

Exercise IV. 

Dka bel woz ringing, 2Eni woz tkingking. Dka laem iz 
dringking. Mezhar dkis bit ov wud. A mosi baengk. A 

1 See Plumctic Reading Booh , p. 09. 
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dha milk, 
veri senggri. 


Key to the Exercises . 

Msech dhset red wul. Put in a stich. 
Fseni iz aet lezhar. Ned haez a trezhar. 
Tom iz aenggling. 


Dringk 
Jon iz 


Exercise V. 

Heyst meyks weyst. Now peynz, now geynz. II widz 
grow apeys. Ikstrimz (or ekstrimz) mit. Chseriti biginz aet 
bowm. Greyt iz dba truth, and it shael priv6yl. Noen ov 
Jbiz thingz milvd him. Dha toeng iz not stil, boet it koets. 
Trezhaz oy wikidnis (or -nes) profit noething. 

Exercise VI. 

Amz ar dha solt ov richiz. Truth mey bi bleymd, beet 
b&nt bi sheymd. Hi dhat slipith (or -eth) in havist iz a seen 
fihat kozith sheym. A soft (or soft) ansar toenith awey roth. 
01 hoer padhz ar pis. Fowo'nd, for&'md. 


Exercise VII. 

A stich in taim seyvz nain. If dhau dil il, dha joi feydz, 
n ot dha peynz; if wel, dha peyn doeth feyd, dha joi rimeynz. 
Dha paen sez tu dha pot, “ Kip of, or yil 1 smoech mi \ Moe- 
dar wil aut. Hu nowz noething, dauts noething. Woen fow 
tfi meni, and a hoendrad frendz til fyiL Now kros, now 
kraun. 


Exercise VIII. 

Aut ov det, aut ov deynjar. A profit hsez now onar in hiz 
own koentri. Fizishan, hil dhais61f. Dha risi'var z (or -vaz) 
802 baed sez dha thif. A rowling stown gaedhaz npw mos. 
Dhau shselt sunar dit6kt an sent (or ant) mfiving in dha dak 
uait on dha blaek oeth, dhaen 61 dha mowshanz ov praid in 
dhain hat. 


Exercise IX. 

Maen pro’powziz, God dispdwziz. Kowlz tu Nydkasr, 
Misf6chanz nevar koem singgr. Hevn’ and oeth fait in veyn 
y genst (or ageynst) a d<ens. Dha rivar past and God fogotn . 

9 
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When dha teyl ov briks iz doebl’d, Mowziz koemz. 
amoeng dha profits ? 



Iz Sol olso’ 


Exercise X. 

Moar heyst, woes spid. A skoldid dog fiaz kowld wotar. 
II duaz ar il dimaz. Dbear z (or dhbaz) meni a slip twikst 
dha keep and dha lip. Dha fiar ov maen bringith (or -eth) a 
snear. A puar maen iz betar dhaen a ful. Bifoar onar iz 
hyimhliti. 


Exercise XI. 

Dha greyps fir sauar. Nolij iz pauar. A boent chaild 
dredz dha faiar. It iz not, it iz not, seth dha baiar, boot when 
hi iz gon (or gon) hiz wey, dhen hi bowstith. Dhey woer 
maeriing and giving in maerij. Tu dha pyuar 61 thingz ar 
pyfiar. Wi kaunt dhem blesid which indyuar (or endyuar). 

Exercise XII. 

A hori owld maen. A dering robari. Dha doar woz aj&r. 
Wud iz poras. Klera wil not ritben. Mori iz injoiing hoer 
raid. Mistar Jownz iz imploiing a gadnar. Hoer mowtivz 
ar not aperant. Maroko’ weaz wel. Sera iz laiing daun. 
Lul'za iz centbiing a not. Dhey ar risto'ring dha choech. 

Exercise XIII. 


Class 1. 

Class 2. 

Class 3. 

divizhan 

pro'tbkt 

kondisbnd 

siveriti 

advdiz 

ritben 

obzavbyshan 

parental 

ditbemin 

ikspae'nshan or eks- 

o’bidyant 

igzi'bit, or egzibit 

pae'nshan 

mo’lbst 

intblijant 

eksibishan 

kantinyu 

inti'mideyt 

prejudlshal 

abominabl’ 

dishlik 

insensibfliti 

kansil 


dilyti'zhan 



imposibfliti 



obligeyshan 




VII. 


FEENCH ANALYSIS. 


§ 182. The following pages are not an attempt to treat the 
sounds of the French language very fully, but only to give an 
easy introduction to the study of French pronunciation, in the 
^opo that students will at least go on to read M. Paul Passy’s 
Sons dn Frangais and Le Frangais Parte, if they have not 
feisuro to attempt any larger treatises on the subject. The 
pronunciation of the French language presents special diffi¬ 
culties to English people, for French and English are strongly 
contrasted with one another, not only in their system of sounds, 
ut in their accentuation and intonation. German pronuncia¬ 
tion is comparatively easy. 


The Consonants. 

§ 183. This is the easiest part of our task. A comparison 
° the table of French consonants on p. xix. with the English 
a le on p. xviii. does indeed show a formidable array of nine new 
consonants, five of which are included in the alphabet on p. xvi., 
n the difficulty is greater in appearance than in reality, as 
" he seen when these consonants are explained in detail. 

No less than five of the symbols in the scheme of French 
consonants on p. xix., namely, r 2 , 'r 2 , 'u, ‘w and *y, can be dis¬ 
pensed with in writing, though they are wanted to make the 
scheme complete, and to enable us to explain tho sounds of 
French. 

It will be found that the points requiring most attention are 
6 use of unvoiced 1 and r, as in table and autre (tab‘1, dt'r), 

(131) 
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and what is really more difficult, the use of the familiar voiced 
r in unaccustomed positions. 


The Stops. 

§ 184. The French stops, p, b, t, d, k, g, correspond with 
the English stops. They are formed in the same way, and we 
use the same symbols to represent them. The usual symbols 
for k are c and qu, as in cou y qui (kou, ki). 

There are, however, three points of difference in the forma¬ 
tion and sound of the French and English stops, recognised by 
phoneticians, but not very important for beginners. First, the 
English hard stops, p, t, k, when they occur before an accented 
vowel, are pronounced with a forcible expulsion of the breath, 
so that they may be said to be aspirated, and this is not the 
case in French. 

Secondly, according to M. Passy, the French soft stops, b, 
d, g, differ from English b, d, g in being fully voiced. 

And thirdly, the French point stops t and d are formed by 
placing the point of the tongue against the upper teeth (some 
say the back and some the edge of the teeth), whilst in the 
English t and d the point of the tongue touches the upper 
gums. They are therefore decidedly further forward than our 
point stops. 

The Liquids. 

§ 185. The Nasals. The French nasals are three in 
number, m, n and ft. The back nasal (English and German 
ng) does not exist in French, but we find a new palatal nasal 
fl, which does not occur in English and German. 

§ 186. The Lip-nasal m is, properly speaking, a voiced 
consonant, but under special ciroumstances it is liable to 
become voiceless. It is never syllabic as in English. At the 
end of a breath group, after a consonant—a position in which 
English m becomes syllabic-—it is voiceless, and is written 
thus: *m, as in the words prisme, rhumatisme , pronounced 
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s f m, rumatis'm. Compare English chasm , criticism 

(kaezm’, kritisizm’). On the pronunciation of words like 
prisme , when not at the end of a breath group, see § 234. 

§ 187. The Point-nasal n is slightly different from the 
English n, in that the point of the tongue is placed against the 
teeth. In this respect it corresponds with the French point 
stops d and t. 

§ 188. The Front-nasal fl. This sound does not occur 
frequently, and like the English and German ng, it is never 
heard at the beginning of a word. It is formed in the same 
part of the mouth as y, that is, by the front of the tongue and 
the hard palate. But the tongue comes into contact with the 
palate, so that, as in the case of the other nasal consonants, the 
mouth passage is closed, and the breath is sent through the 
nose. The nearest approach to it in English is the ny in 
onion , pinion (oenyan, pinyan). 

M. Passy says that French people have different ways of 
pronouncing this sound, and that many educated people sound 
it as ny, making the last syllable of rdgner like that of panicr . 
But in panicr , and wherever n is followed by y, n is not formed 
in the same place as t and d, but is more or less thrown back 
or palatalised. 

§ 189. 1 in French, like t, d and n, is formed by placing 
the point of the tongue against the teeth; and as in English 1, 
the sides, or at least one side of the tongue, is left open as a 
passage for the breath. 1 But the most important point to be 
observed is the same which has been already noticed in ex¬ 
plaining French m. 


§ 190. Voiceless 1 . At the end of a breath group, after a 
consonant, French 1 is always voiceless, and wo represent it by 
!• This requires special attention, for in the same position 
English 1 is voiced and syllabic. Compare English table , noble t 
with French tablc r Tioble. Breathed 1 will present no difficulty 

1 The back of the tongue is not raised as in English 1, which may bo 
described as a point-back, instead of a point, consonant.— 23d. 




to those who have mastered the distinction between breathed 
and voiced sounds. See § G4. On the variations of such 
words as table , peujrte, under different circumstances, see 
§ 234. 

The Welsh breathed 1, written ll in Llangollen , etc., differs 
from French 1 in having the breath expelled much more 
forcibly, so that it may be said to be aspirated, and also in 
occurring sometimes at the beginning of words. 

§ 191. 1 mouille. This sound is the same as the Italian gl } 
and is an 1 formed by contact of the tongue and palate, corre¬ 
sponding to the front-nasal fi. It is still heard in the south of 
France, but has been superseded in the north by y, and may 
therefore be omitted from our alphabet. 

§ 192. r and r 2 . The symbol r 2 is used to denote the 
guttural r which is used in Paris and is now becoming general 
in all the large towns of France. It is very different from our 
English r, being formed further back in the mouth than k and 
g, by trilling the uvula. But in the country and the smaller 
towns r is formed as in English, with the point of the tongue, 
and this pronunciation is not considered faulty. And the 
Parisian guttural v 2 is not allowed to be used on the stage or 
in singing. 

It is quite unnecessary for English people to learn to pro¬ 
nounce r 2 , and indeed it is so difficult for us that the attempt 
would certainly result in failure. 

Some forty years ago the Parisian guttural r was thought 
to be affected, and the servant-maids who were engaged to 
speak French with us in the nursery were chosen from the 
district round Orleans, so that we might learn the purer French 
of that province. 

§ 193. Voiced r. French r, like the other French liquids, 
is usually voiced, and the French voiced r, when formed with 
the point of the tongue, is like the English r in rat , tree , etc., 
but more distinctly trilled. Yet it is perhaps the most trouble¬ 
some of all the French consonants for English students. For 
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nglish this sound never occurs before a consonant, nor is 
it ever heard at the end of a word, unless the next word begins 
with a vowel. Moreover, it usually converts the preceding 
vowel into a diphthong, by introducing the sound a, as in peer , 
poor (pia(r), pua(r)). See § 108 f. So English people find it 
very difficult (1) to pronounce r as a consonant when it is final 
or followed by another consonant, and (2) to keep long vowels 
followed by r pure to the end. 

Although French r is short, and slightly trilled as com¬ 
pared with the r heard in Italian, the best way to learn to 
pronounce it properly is to begin by practising a long trill, and 
then to learn to hold the vowels which precede it steady and 
unchanged, passing suddenly from them to the r sound. It 
will be a useful exercise to learn to distinguish accurately 
between the English and French words given below, where the 
difference is only in the treatment of r. 


English. 

French. 

English. 

French. 

peer 

pire 

rear 

rire 

tier 

tire 

sere 

sire 

dear 

dire 

poor 

pour 

leer 

lyre 

tour 

tour 


§ 194. Yoiceless r. The sound r follows the same rule as 
m and 1, becoming voiceless at the end of a breath group after 
a consonant, as in poudre , matt re (poud'r, m6t'r). *r is rather 
more difficult for English people than *1, and needs some 
practice. It should be pronounced very softly. It is a good 
exercise to learn to make a long trill without any voice. The 
sound is very like the purring of a cat. 

Compare with Fr. s&wt'r, fib*r, Eng. centre, fibre (6erfa(r) p 
faiba(r)), where we introduce the obscure vowel a, and do not 
pronounce the r unless a vowel follows in the next word. 

On the pronunciation of the above words, when not at the 
end of a breath group, see § 234. 








§ 195. The Front-round Lip-continuant u. This sound 
is heard in huile , huit , nuit , lui, etc., and is apt to be con¬ 
founded by English people with w or ou (Eng. u). They do 
not distinguish as they ought between lui and Louis (kd, Lwi), 
but pronounce them both alike lwi or loui. 

The consonant u is derived from the vowel u, bearing the 
same relation to it as the consonants w and y do to ou and i 
(Eng. u and i) respectively. See §§ 71, 76. So when the 
student can pronounce the French u in bu, lu, nu, etc., he 
need only try to pronounce this vowel very rapidly and pass 
quickly to the vowel which follows, and he will not fail to 
produce the consonant u in buis, lui, nuit, etc. 

Observe that the action of the lips is the same for w and u, 
but a different part of the tongue is raised, namely, the back 
for w and the front for u. 

§ 196. Yoiceless u. The lip-continuant u generally ceases 
to be voiced when it follows a voiceless consonant, as in puis, 
fuis (p'tti, fid). But some Frenchmen pronounce u in puis 
like u in buis , so the distinction is not of much importance, 
and it is practically unnecessary to write e u . 

§ 197. The Back-round Lip-continuant w. This does 
not occur in French so frequently as in English, but it is heard 
in ou/i, Rouen , bois , voix (wi, Rwaw, bwa, Ywa), and many 
other words. After a voiceless consonant it generally becomes 
voiceless, as in poids,foi (p'wa, f*wa) ; but there is no necessity 
to use the symbol r w. It is never so strongly aspirated as the 
English wh in where. 

There is some difference between English and French w heard when 
we carefully compare them, as in French oui and English Iho dis¬ 
tinction appears to be that French w is narrow, whilst English w ia wide. 

§ 198. The Lip-Teeth Continuants f and y. These are 
like English f and y, and need no special remark. 

§ 199. The Point-Continuants or Sibilants s, z, ch, j. 
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that we need notice here is that in French ch and j stand 
for the simple sounds which are represented in English by sh 
and zh, 1 and not for the composite sounds tsh and dzh, for 
which we use the symbols ch and j. French cJiou is like 
English shoe, and not like chew, and French joue differs in like 
manner from English Jew. Many French words, such as je, 
joue , jeune, begin with j = English zh, a sound which we use 
only in the middle of words, as in leisure, treasure, measure 
(lezhar, trezhar, mezhar), etc. 

§ 200. The Front Continuant y. This sound very seldom 
occurs at the beginnings of words, and is not often represented 
by y . The symbols for it are i, i, y, ill and ll, as in bien, 
viens, mansions, a'ieul, yeux, joyeux , paille, fille (by bn, vyeh 
ma »jyon, ayeul, yeu, jwayeu, pa:y, fi:y). Though not so 
difficult as the 1 mouill6 which it has superseded, it needs 
attention and practice, because in English we are not 
accustomed to pronounce it at the end of our words. 

y after a hard consonant generally becomes voiceless, 
following the same rule as u and w. It is voiceless, for 
instance, in pied, chien (p f ye, ch'yte), but it is practically 
unnecessary to use the symbol ‘y to represent this sound, y 
is nearly the same as the German ch in ich. 

§ 201. The Throat Continuant h. This sound has ceased 
to be used in Paris and in most parts of France. The so-called 
aspirated li only denotes that there must bo no liaison with the 
preceding word. But this produces an awkward hiatus, quite 
contrary to the genius of the French language, e.g., in en liaut 
(a7i 6), and M. Passy recommends the retention of the h, as in 
the French of Normandy. I myself was taught to sound it in 
my childhood by bonnes who were supposed to pronounce 
better than the Parisians, but it is probable that indat students 
will prefer to omit it, following the example of the Parisians 
and of the great majority of French people in this respect. 

1 They may be called point-blade continuants.— -Ed. 



§ 202. The French vowel system is very different from 
ours, as may be seen by a comparison of the schemes on pp. 
xxii., xxiii.; and nothing is commoner than to hear English 
people, who can speak French quite fluently, make sad havoc of 
the vowels. For our short vowels are quite different from theirs, 
and we have a tendency to turn our long vowels into diph¬ 
thongs, which is a great obstacle to us in trying to acquire the 
long vowels of either French or German. 

In studying the French vowels it is best to begin with the 
eight normal vowels, a, a, e, d, i, o, 6, ou, as in pdte, patte, 
lrrds, 6t6, finiy homme, dr die, tout . 

The Open Vowels. 

§ 203. a in pdte is very like a in father, but deeper, the 
tongue being more depressed. It does not occur very fre¬ 
quently, and is represented by d or a, or when combined with 
w, by oi = wa, exx. :— mdle , passer, trois (ma:l, pase, trwa). 
It is easily recognised when written d, and it is heard in all 
those words which end in -ation or -assion (-asyo n), and 
wherever oi is preceded by r, making the sound rwa, exx. : — 
preparation, passion , trois, froid (preparasyo?*, pasyo n, trwa, 
frwa). 

French a is sometimes mistaken for English 6 in Paul, as 
it resembles it in being more open than English a, and French 
pas is pronounced like English paw, but this is a bad fault. 
French a should not be rounded like English 6, and those who 
cannot imitate it precisely would do better to substitute for it 
the English a in father . 

g 204. a in patte is a mixed open vowel, differing from a in 
father in being mixed and not back, and from se in fat in being 
more open. It is intermediate between the two, and pains 
should bo taken to make it distinct from both of them. It is 
generally short, as in d, la, jmtte, madame (a, la, pat, madam), 
but it may also be long, as in rare, cage (ra:r, ka:j). 
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a is easiest for English people when it is short and followed 
by a consonant; and if a difficulty is found in pronouncing final 
a, as in la mer (la me;r), it is best to practice it a few times 
with the first consonant of the next word, thus:— lam, lam, la 
me:r. 


As I have followed M. Paul Passy throughout the French section of 
this book, it is right to mention that, in calling a in j uattc a mixed vowel, 
I have ventured to differ from him. He says that it is a front vowel, and 
observes, what is no doubt true, and is shown in diagram A (p. xxvii.), that 
in low vowels the difference between front and back is not nearly so great 
as in high vow’els. But it appears to me that although his own a may 
well bo described as a front vowel, it is not quite the normal French 
a, but exceptionally far forward. It seems to my ear to approximate very 
closely to our English ae in pat , though it is generally acknowledged that 
the normal French a is about midway between the & in father and the se 
m pat. 


The Fkont Vowels. 

S 205. There are three front vowels in French which are 
uot lounded and may be considered normal sounds, namely, 
the open e in prds, the close e in AM, and i as in fini. They 
correspond, roughly speaking, with English e, ey, i in fairy } 
fate , feet. 

The French, who use their lips in speaking much more than 
we do, draw back the corners of the mouth and lengthen the 
opening to form the sound i, and this they do in a less degree 
for e and e. 

§ 206. i in fini. The Bound i in French may be long, as in 
abime, pire, rive (abi:m, pi:r, ri:v), or short, as in fini, vie, 
Ume, gite, vif', triste (flni, Yi, lim, jit, vif, trist). Special 
attention must be paid to the short i, which does,not exist in 
nglish. For our short i in pit is very different, being a wide 
vowel, and much more open than the long i. French fini is 
not at all like English finny. 

§ 207. Close e in H6 never occurs in close syllables and is 
never long. It is therefore shorter than English ey in fate , 
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'they, and it does not end with an i sound like ey, which is 
almost a diphthong. The nearest approach to it in English is 
the shortened ey sometimes met with in unaccented syllables, 
as in survey (sb.). 

Yve meet with e in parler, nez, pied, bU, j'ai, donnai, gai 
(parle, ne, pye, bl6, je, don6, ge). 

§ 208. Open e in pres is nearly the same as e in English 
fairy (feri), but for all that it is difficult for English people to 
pronounce well. It is long in tite, reve, fer, vert, tar-re, frdre, 
chaise, neige, reine (te:t, re:Y, fe:r, ve:r, te:r, fre:r, che:z, ne:j, 
re:n), and short in tel, href , herbe, net (tel, bref, herb, net). 

It is more open than our e in pet } but slightly less open 
than our e in Mary , fairy. When it is long, there is a diffi¬ 
culty in pronouncing it arising from the English habit of 
always following it by r or a, generally by a, thus forming the 
diphthong ea, as in fairy (feri or feari), tearing (tering or 
tearing), fares, cares, wears, tears (feaz, keaz, weaz, teaz). 
We find it hard, therefore, to pronounce it in any other 
position. We have to aim at prolonging the first sound in 
air (ea(r)) without altering it in any way, as this will give us a 
vowel almost identical with the French long e. 


The Back-round Vowels. 


§ 209. There are in French three back-round vowels, corres¬ 
ponding with the three front vowels e, 6, i, namely, open o in 
homme, close 6 in drdle, and ou in tout. The open o is not 
nearly so open as our 6 in Paul or o in pot, but, roughly 
speaking, French 6 corresponds with ow in pole, and ou with 
fi in pool. 

Here again the French use their lips much more than we 
do, not only contracting and rounding them, but also projecting 
them forward considerably for ou, and in a less degree for o 


and 6. 


§ 210. OU in tout. French ou may bo long, as in rouge, 
jour, amour (rou:j, jou:r, amou:r), or short, as in hup, tousse, 
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^yfoilt (lou, toils, gou). When long, it is almost the same as 
English u in food, but it is equally close throughout, not getting 
gradually closer like our u. Short ou is just as close as long 
ou, and must not be made like our u in put, pull, etc., which 
is a wide vowel and much more open. The nearest approach 
we have to French short ou is our short u in open syllables, 
e.g., in influence, instrument, into (intu). 

§ 211. Close 6 in dr die. English students must be careful 
not to let this sound become diphthongal, like the English ow 
in pole. They should also observe that French 6 is not quite 
identical with the first element of English ow, though it is not 
easy to define the difference, which is easier to hear than to 
imitate. It requires very careful attention and imitation from 
those who aim at speaking French as well as possible. It is 
long in rose, chose, trdne, edte (ro:z, cho:z, tro:n, ko:t), and 
short in mot, saut, tdt, cotd, aussi, ridcau (mo, so, to, kote, 
osi, rido). 

§ 212. Open o in homme. This sound is not very easy. 
It is long in corps, loge (ko:r, lo:j), and short in trop, sol, robe, 
album (tro, sol, rob, albom). It differs from English 6 in 
Paul and o in pot in two respects. In the first place it is not 
nearly so open as our open o s, which indeed are quite abnormal 
sounds. So far, it corresponds with the German o in Sonne . 
But it differs from the English and German sounds in being 
less clearly and distinctly a back vowel. It seems intermediate 
between o in Sonne and eu in peur, and some people regard it 
as a mixed vowel. 

The Front-round Vowels. 

§ 213. These vowels are found in German as well as in 
French, but we do not meet with them in English 6r in Italian. 
They may be regardod as abnormal vowels. They are formed, 
like the ordinary front vowels 6, 6 and i, by the front of the 
tongue approaching the hard palate, but at the same time the 
lips are rounded as for the back-round vowels o, 6, ou. 
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§ 214. The French vowels belonging to this series are three 
in number, corresponding with the two sets of vowels just 
mentioned, viz., eu, eu and u, as in peur, peu, pu (peu:r, peu, 
pu). It is best to begin by learning to pronounce u, which is 
not difficult if we first sound i, and then, without stopping the 
voice or altering the position of the tongue, bring our lips into 
the position for ou. 

In like manner a rounded e will form eu, and a rounded e 
will become eu, but the sound eu is certainly more difficult 
than u. The sound of eu is very like our English unrounded 
oe in burn (boen), though these two vowels differ considerably 
in their formation. 

Examples of eu, eu and u : — 

eu is long in heure , veuve, fleuve, cceur , ceil, accueil (heu:r, 
Yeu:Y, fleu:Y, keu:r, eu:y, akeury), and short in seul, jmpe, 
ceuf, cueillir (seul, jeun, euf, keuyir). 

eu is long in creuse, neutre, dmeute, jetine (kreu:z, neujt'r, 
6meu:t, jeu:n), and short in peu, queue , veut , deux (peu, keu, 
Yefi, deu). 

u is long in pur, ruse } stir, eurent (pu:r, ru;z, su:r, u:r), and 
short in vue, luno, eu , eHmes , elites (yu, lun, u, um, ut). 

The Four Nasal Vowels. 

§ 215. In forming most vowel sounds, the passage of the 
breath through the nose is stopped by raising the soft palate, 
so that it issues through the mouth alone. But if, in pro¬ 
nouncing any vowel, the soft palate is lowered, allowing the 
breath to escape partly by the nose and partly by the mouth, 
the vowel becomes nasal. There are no nasal vowels in the 
best English, except in loan words borrowed from Frenoh; but 
in French the four vowels, a, e, 0, eu, are liable to be nasalised, 
thus forming the four nasal vowels which occur in pan, pin, 
pout , un, and which in this scheme are represented by a^, bn, 
on, eu n. 




Yoivcls in Unaccented Syllables. 

'no of these symbols, namely, bn for the sound in pin , will probably 
seom strange, but it should be remembered that in rien, bien , Men, 
At mens, pensum , and many other words, the symbol for it is cn . 

Frenchmen, as well as students of other nations, are apt to 
fancy that a sound of n is heard in these nasal vowels. They 
are, however, simple vowel sounds, and it is only when there is 
a liaison with a following vowel that any consonant is heard. 

When there is a liaison, add an n in ordinary type, thus:— 
mon enfant (mown awfaw). 

Examples of the Nasal Yowels:— 

aw: an, champ , plante (aw, shaw, plaw:t). 

ew : jin, mince , soin, grimper, plaindre , faim , plein , bien , 
' mi, pensum (fe?i, mew:s, swew, grewpe, plew:d'r, few, plew, 
kyew, ryew, pewsom). 

ow: rond , conte, nom (row, kow:t, now). 

euw : un, parfum, jeun (euw, parfeuw, jeuw). 

When there is a liaison, some speakers denasalise these 
^o^ols altogether, and they always lose more or less of their 
nasality. 



£ t may be worth noting that some of the French nasal vowels differ 
I ora ^ vowels on which they are based in being more open, bn at 

^cai, is unquestionably more open than b. My own observations led me 

bo r 1Ude ^ WaS ^ 10 -® n Sksh ae nasalised beforo I had studied any 

tl S ° U phonetics, and it still seems to mo nearer to this sound 

t ^ an ^ 10 -^©iich b. But ow is hardly as open as o in hamme. Perhaps, 
10u b 1 pretty nearly on a level with this o, it may really be derivod from 
the closer 5 in drdle. 


Vowels in Unaccented Syllables. 

§ 216. There are three vowels which occur only in un¬ 
accented syllables and are always short. The most important 
of these is 

The Natural Vowel e in le. e is called the French natural 
vowel, because when Frenchmen hesitate in speaking and 
simply let the voice go on without attempting to modify it, 
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French Analysis . 

this is the sound they utter. It is not quite the same as a in 
villa which Englishmen use in the same way, the French sound 
being a little closer and slightly rounded. 1 

There is not much difference in sound between French eu 
and e, but it is convenient to use different symbols for them, 
because there is this important distinction, that eu may be long 
and accented, whilst e is always unaccented and short, and is 
also very often elided. 

Examples of e : — je , me , le , de , ne , degrd , faisant , faisons } 
faisais (feza n, fezo n, feze). 

§ 217. Two other Unaccented Yowels. There are two 
other vowels occurring in unaccented syllables only, namely, 
ono intermediate between e and e, e.g. } in maison , which is not 


precisely = mezo n or mezo n, and another which is between o 
and 6, e.g., in comment (koma?i or koma?&). There is no need 
to use special symbols for these sounds. They can be repre¬ 
sented by the characters 6 and o in a work which does not aim 
at making minute distinctions. These vowels are always short. 


1 F. Beyer says that it is closer than eu in peu/r , but not so close as eft 
in pen, and this appears to me to be correct. 
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FKENCH SYNTHESIS. 

Accent. 

§ 218. The French language differs so much from English 
in the use of accent, i.e., stress or emphasis, that English 
students who have only paid attention to the pronunciation 
°f particular words, and not to the accentuation of vhole 
sentences, can only speak a miserable sort of English-French, 
totally different from the French language in the mouth of a 
native. Who has not heard English people say Pdricz-vous 
frdnqais ? or C&m/ment-vous 'pdrtez-vous ? with a strong accent 
°n the first syllable of the principal words, bringing these out 
in sharp contrast to the remaining syllables, utterly regardless 
°f French habits of accentuation ? 

The first point to be observed with regard to accent in 
Fiench is that there is no such well-marked contrast between 
accented and unaccented syllables as we find in English and in 
German. Dr. Abbott, in his Hints on Home, Teaching , goes so 
far as to say that there is equal stress on all the syllables, and 
although this is an exaggeration, it must be confessed that 
Frenchmen are not all agreed among themselves as to where 
fc he stress should fall. But happily there is not much difference 
opinion among the leading phoneticians. 

Beginners must then be frequently reminded that in French 
the syllables should be all perfectly clear and distinct, like a 
r °W of pearls on a string, not weak and confused, with a fow 
B >Hables coming into prominence here and there. This remai k, 
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which applies to the spoken language, must not, however, be 
understood to mean that everything which appears dS a syllable 
in the ordinary spelling is to be clearly pronounced as such. 
In the spoken language the vowel e very frequently disappears, 
petit is pronounced pti, or if a vowel follows, ptit, and in jc ne 
sais pas the vowel of ne is lost, and so on. And in all such 
cases the syllable is lost also, for French has no syllabic con¬ 
sonants like English, P, m’, n’ in trouble, criticise, ope n. 

The French accent laws differ also from the English in 


these particulars:— 

(a) The syllables which bear the accent or stress are not 
necessarily the same as those on which the voice is raised to a 
higher pitch. This has occasioned some difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining where the accent really does fall. 

(b) The accent, as a general rule, is not logical, that is, it 
does not serve to distinguish the principal words in the 


sentence. 

The rule which governs French accentuation is a very 
simple one, and soon stated, but it requires great attention on 
the part of English people to carry it out in practice. It is as 
follows:— 

§ 219. Rule for French Accentuation. The accent falls 
on the last syllable in each sentence or breath group; and if 
the breath group is a long one, it is broken up, at the discretion 
of the speaker, into several accent groups, each one of which 
ends with an accented syllable. 

So in the two phrases given above— Komaw YOU ports 
you ? and Parle you fra^se ?—the last syllable of each phrase 
should have the stress, whilst the other syllables are made as 
equal as possible. 

The following sentence, taken from M. Passy’s Le Franqais 
ParU, shows how longer sentences are broken up into accent 
groups, the last syllable of each group bearing the accent:— 

S 6t6t eu»n om | de hd:t n6sa?:s, | do» 1 ton | n ete pa move, I 
me ky 6te | koroapu | par la vanite | 6 par la moles. 




^^The most important exception to this rule is that when the 
last syllable has the vowel e, the accent falls on the preceding 
syllable. 


It should be observed also that a logical accent is occa¬ 
sionally used in French as in English, to mark an antithesis. 
F. Beyer gives as examples, “ donner et pardonncr ”; “ pagina 
n’est pas le t mais la page en fran 9 ais M . 

§ 220. Secondary Accents are met with in words where 
the final vowel which bears the principal accent is immediately 
preceded by a long vowel. This long vowel then becomes half 
l° n g> and takes a secondary accent. Exx.:— baron , baton , 
chdteau , p>asser t raison t and words ending in - asion , - ation , 
-assion and - ision . 

§ 221. The Accents in Poetry. It is evident that French 
poetry cannot be scanned like English poetry. Theoretically, 
there is a fixed number of syllables in each line, but in point of 
fact those syllables are not all heard, many of the final syllables 
* n c being omitted, though the readers sometimes fancy that 
they scrupulously pronounce them according to rule. There 
are different theories as to the principle of rhythm observed in 
I^ench poetry. M. Passy’s theory is that although the number 
P f syllables is variable, there is a fixed number of accent groups 
in each line, and the division of the lines into accent gioups i3 
shown in the specimens of poetry in M. Passy’s Lcs Sons du 
Franqais and Le Frangais ParU . 

Quantity. 

§ 222. Here again wo are met by the difficulty that phone¬ 
ticians are not all agreed as to the laws of quantity in 1 10 
French language. And certainly the differences of quantity or 
length, like those of accent, are not 80 clearly maikod in the 
French language as they are in English and German. More¬ 
over, the dialects of French differ as to the length of certain 
syllables, e.g., the first syllables of beaucouj) and comment. It 
is in aocented syllables that the difference between long and 
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tdiort vowels is most apparent, and that there is a general 
agreement in the nses of the various dialects. 

As regards quantity, French vowels may be divided into 


three classes. 

Glass I. Two vowels which are always short:—6 and e. 

Class II. Seven vowels:— a, 6, eu, a«, bn, on , euw, which 
are more frequently long than any others, and may be called 
long by nature. Note that these consist of the three which, in 
this scheme, are marked with a circumflex, and the four nasal 
vowels. 

Class III. The remaining seven vowels :— a, e, i, 0, ou, 


eu, u. * , 

§ 223. As regards Class I., reasons can be given why e and 
e are always short, namely, that e is always unaccented, and 
that, although e may have an accent, it never occurs in a 
position where, by rule, other vowels would be long, that is, 
not before a final consonant. 

Three rules concerning quantity apply equally to the vowels 
in Classes II. and III. 

First, all final vowels are short, as in tdt, jms, joue , vie (to, 
pa, jou, vi). 

Secondly, vowels in accented syllables, followed by a single 
final consonant, are long, if that consonant is r or one of the 
soft continuants. Exx.:— cave, ruse , cage, travail , soldi , rare 
(ka:v, ru:z, ka:j, trava:y, sole:y, ra:r or ra:r). 

And thirdly, all vowels are generally long when they occur, 
followed by a consonant, in the final syllables of words borrowed 
from foreign languages. Exx. :—iris (iri:s), blocus (bloku:s), 
Minos (Mino:s). 

Liaison does not lengthen a vowel, apparently because the 
consonant is pronounced as though it belonged to the following 

word : — il n'est pas id (inep& zisi). 

§ 224. The vowels in Class II.—a, 6, eu, and the nasal 
vowels—when accented and followed by any one or two con¬ 
sonants, are long cdte, passe, jexXne, fonte, pente, pdlre, apdtre 
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x— , w , pa:s, jeu:n, fon:t, pan:t, pa:t'r, ap6:t'r). Exceptions 
in the case of a: — froide , froisse , paroisse (frwad, frwas, 
parwas). 

Here again vowels are not lengthened by liaison: taut et 
plus (ta?& teplus). 

§ 225. The vowels in Class III.—a, 6, i, o, ou, eu, u 
followed by any consonant other than a soft continuant or r, 
may be long or short, but they are most frequently short. One 
only, namely 6, may be indifferently long or short in such a 
position. Exx.:— m&tre (met'r), viaitre (me:tr); sains (son), 
Seine (se:n); renne (ren), reins (re:n); tctte (tet), tcte (te:t). 

It is worth noting also that the vowels in tons (tou:s), bolts 
(bwa:t), serve to distinguish these words from toussc (tous), 
boite (bwat). 

In unaccented syllables, long vowels generally become ha 
long, and as a rule their length can then be left unmarked, but 
is worth while to distinguish the half-long vowels in the 
participles tirant (ti:ra^), couvant (koutYaw), from the ohoit 
ones in the substantives tyran (tiraw), convent (kouYa/0- 


Intonation. 

§ 226. We have seen that French syllables differ but slightly 
from one another in accent and quantity. And yot the effect of 
spoken French is not monotonous, owing to the well-marked 
modulations of the voice. English students, and those of other 
nations also, find the French intonation extremely difficult to 
imitate, so that it is often the one thing wanting to those who, 
in other respects, pronounce Frenoh almost like a nativo. Ami 
unfortunately but little can be done by means of symbols to 
show the rising and falling of the voice. 

The chief points of contrast to be observed between the 
English and Frenoh systems of modulation are, these: 

(1) In French the voice rises and falls through roue ai^ei 
intervals than in English, producing a greater contrast between 
the high and low syllables. 
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(2) Whereas in English, sentences which are not interroga¬ 
tive fall at the close, French sentences often, and indeed most 
frequently, rise at the end, even when they are not interroga¬ 
tive, in a manner which sounds very strange to English ears. 

(3) The English rule that accented syllables rise in pitch 
does not prevail in French, where a syllable may rise without 
being accented, or be accented without rising. This fact is said 
to be the explanation of the difference of opinion concerning 
the accent in French, those syllables which are highor in pitch 
appearing to be accented when this really is not the case. 


Syllables. 


§ 227. We have seen that in English a consonant may 
sometimes form the nucleus of a syllable, as in troubles, opened 
(troebPz, owpn’d), where 1 and n are syllabic. But in French 
there are no syllabic consonants, and every syllable must havo 
a vowel. And as there are no diphthongs in French, the rule 
is that there are as many syllables as there are vowels. 

Such combinations as u\, wa, wa n, ya, ye, etc., are indeed 
sometimes reckoned as diphthongs, but the first sound in each 
of them is generally pronounced as a consonant. M. Passy at 
least reckons them as such, and lays down the rule that the 
number of vowels and of syllables is the same. 

§ 228. Syllable Division. In French, as many consonants 
as possible are joined with the vowel that follows, and this rule 
holds good when final consonants are followed by a vowel in 
the next word. The syllables are divided quite irrespectively 
of word division. Exx.:— tapis, cadcau, tableau, insensibiliU, 
quel dge a-t-il ? are divided thus:— ta-pi, ka-do, ta-bld, e>^~ 
sa>i-si-bi-li-te, ke-la-ja-til? 

This French habit is very confusing to foreigners, for the 
words all run into one another, so that it is impossible for the 
ear to detect where one word ends and another begins. In 
English, on the other hand, a new word almost always begins 
a new syllable. 
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^^429. Open Syllables. It follows from the rule for syllable 
division that French syllables are almost always open, that is, 
they end in a vowel. The vowel 6 never occurs in close 
syllables; so although it is heard in fai (je), it is changed to 
e in ai-je (ej). The French Academy have recognised this law 
by altering college, sidge , in the last edition of their dictionary, 
to colldgc , sidge. 


Liaison. 

§ 230. As in French open syllables are preferred, and com¬ 
binations of consonants are avoided, many final consonants 
which were formerly pronounced, are now silent, unless a 
vowel follows in the next word. And when such final con¬ 
sonants are sounded, there is said to be a “liaison . Cp. les 
chevaux (le chvo), nn grand chien (euw chyew), with les 
hommes (lez om), un grand homme (eu?£ grawt om). 

We liavo parallel cases in English, as the n of an is never used unless 
a vowel follows, and it is only beforo a vowel in the next word that final 
r is over heard. 

Observe the change of consonants in (lez om. eu/t 
om), neuf heures (neuY eu:r), un sang impur (eu?t sank 
0”pu;r), s and f being changed to z and Y, and d and g to t 
and k respectively. The rule is that in liaison continuants 
become soft and stops become hard. 

§ 231. Many more liaisons are made in careful reading than 
in ordinary speech. It is very difficult for foreigners to know 
when to make a liaison. The following rules are from Mr. 
Beuzemaker’s French and German Journal, very slig it j 
modified by M. Passy. They apply to colloquial French. 

The liaison should be used before vowels . ^ 

(1) Between articles and their nouns Lez arb'r.^ 

(2) Between nouns and preceding adjectives YOZ & wfan > 
se movez ekolye. But when the adjective follmvs the noun, 
it is not used in ordinary speech:— eu» gou oribl, in o c\a e 
style, eure gout orib'l. 
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(3) Between numerals and their nouns:— diz om, yent 
ardwaz. 


(4) Between pronouns and verbs: —i(l) youz on done. 

(5) Between verbs and pronouns: —partet i(l), dit el, 
pren6z a n. 

(6) Between adverbs and adjectives or verbs : —trez aktif, 
pluz okupe. 

(7) Between prepositions and their complement :—ch&z el, 
sanz e(k)sku:z. 

(8) Between the words est, il , ils and a following vowel:— 

il et isi, iz on peur. 

Observe that il and ils are sounded i before a consonant, 
and il, iz, before a vowel. 

Monosyllables are oftener tied than longer words:— trez 
ewporta??-, but ase, or asez enporta^; and that when the first 
word already ends with a consonant, the liaison is generally 
omitted:— a^yer el. 


Elision. 

§ 232. There are some few cases in which elision is recog¬ 
nised in the ordinary French spelling, le and de being written 
V and d' before vowels, as in Venfant, un verrc d'ectu . But 
elisions are far more frequent than the spelling would lead us 
to suppose. 

The only sound which is elided is e, and this usually dis¬ 
appears whenever it can be omitted without bringing too many 
consonants together. Examples of its disappearance in the 
middle of a word are :—-•petit (pti), second (zgo n), mesnre 
(mzn:r), demain (dme^). In an elevated style it is not so 
often omitted as in colloquial French. 

As a general rule, three consonants cannot come together 
in French without e intervening, but M. .Passy observes that 
this rule has exceptions. He says: 11 When the third con¬ 
sonant is one of the following — 1 , r, w, n, y, which may be 
called vowel-like consonants — three consonants are quite 
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atural Madam Blaw, kat pla^sh, pom kwit. In some 
cases where the first consonant is one of these five, it is the 
same : — eunn ark-bouta?& ; indeed, in this way four con¬ 
sonants may be allowed : — sa marsh bye?z. Forms such as 
opstine, un bel statu, un gra^:d statu, were originally 
artificial (popularly ostine, un bel estatu), but are now quite 
natural to educated people. 

The use of e to avoid awkward combinations of consonants 
is not limited to those words in which it is written. It may be 
heard, for instance, after arc in the phrase Varc dc triomphe , 
ana after cst in Vest de la France . 


How Stops are Combined. 

§ 233. It is important to observe the different way in which 
the stops are combined in English and in French. We have 
noticed in § 116 how in English, when a stop is followed by 
another stop, or by a liquid, as in active, bacon (sektiy, beykn’), 
the first consonant is implosive and not explosive, that is, it is 
heard only in the act of shutting. But if the French actif 
(aktif) were pronounced in this way, a Frenchman would fail 
to hear the k. In such cases there should be a slight explosion, 
with a little escape of breath between the two consonants. 

Variations of Words ending in Voiceless m, 1 or r. 

§ 234. We have seen already (§§ 186, 190, 194) that some 
liench words end with voiceless m, 1 or r, when not followed 
by another word in the same breath group. But these words 
have the provoking habit of going through a good many varia¬ 
tions under different circumstances. M. Passy writes to me 
that they are “ une veritable scie ”, They are the words 
commonly spelt with the endings -le, -re, -me, preceded by a 
consonant, such as peuplc, table, spectacle, souffle, propre, 
cirbre, autre, tendrc, Hire, soufre, rhumatisme. 

All such words have three different forms, ami some have 
four, according to their position in the sentence. Speaking 
generally, the terminations of these words are:— 
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(1) 1, ‘r, e m at the end of the breath group. 

(2) 1, r, m before a vowel. 

(3) le, re, me before a consonant, or else 

(4) 1 and r are altogether dropped before a consonant. 

When English people are in doubt whether to use 3 or 4, it 

is safer to use 3, and pronounce le and re before a consonant. 

The first set of endings hardly needs further illustration, as 
we meet with them whenever a word of this class is isolated, or 
at the end of a sentence, or of any breath group. But in 
familiar conversation 1 and r are often dropped altogether, and 
we hear peup, kat, for peup'l, kat*r, and M. Passy says that 
in dogme he pronounces a voiced m. 

The rule for the second set appears to be invariable, final 
m, 1 and r being always voiced when followed by a vowel in 
the next word, as in la Bibl awtye:r, mow pd:vr ami. 

The perplexing point is to know what ending should bo 
used when a consonant follows in the next word. The general 
rule is to have voiced m, 1 or r followed by the obscure vowel 
e, so as to prevent three or more consonants coming together, 
as in rumatisme kronik, sa propre law:g, table d o:t, but 
there are many exceptions. In this position m is not liable to 
be dropped altogether by people who pronounce carefully, 
though pris, rumatis, etc., are often vulgarly used; but even 
those who pride themselves on speaking correctly often drop 1, 
and still more frequently r, in familiar conversation, e.g ., in 
kat person, not tab'l, pov garso n! pour praw;d konjL In 
compounds such as met d otel, euw kat plas, r is invariably 
dropped. There is also a third form in use before a consonant, 
voiceless m, 1 and r being sometimes used in this position. 

M. Passy observes that some French people use syllabic 1 
at the end of a breath group, or before a consonant, but he con¬ 
siders this abnormal. When we anglicise such an expression 
as table d'hdte , syllabic 1 is, of course, quite allowable, and it 
would be affectation to try to avoid it, but it ought not to bo 
used in speaking French, 
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GERMAN ANALYSIS. 

§ 235. The sounds of German are easier to master than 
those of French, partly because they are more like English 
sounds, and partly because the spelling is more regular, and 
consequently a better guide to the pronunciation. And if 
French has already been acquired, some of those sounds which 
do not occur in English will have been learnt already. 

Standard German. 

§ 236. The great differences in pronunciation between the 
natives of different parts of Germany must bo obvious to every 
one. It has been usual for English people to accept the pro¬ 
nunciation of Hanover as the best German," but the Germans 
themselves are of a different opinion, and ridicule the Hano¬ 
verians for their provincialisms. But although provincialisms 
are to be met with in all parts of Germany, there is happily a 
pretty general consensus of opinion as to what is the best 
German. It is the language of the stage, that is the pro¬ 
nunciation of north Germany, free from provincialisms, which 
may bo accepted as standard German, and this it is which all 
foreigners should try to acquire. 

There are, indeed, some few points which may be regarded 
as open questions, and Prof. Vietor, whose pronunciation I have 
followed throughout, accordingly gives some alternative forms, 
show'n in the footnotes to the specimens of Gorman, Those 
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forms are what I myself use, and they will 
English pupils than those given in the text. 1 



be found easier for 


P 

b 

t 


d 

k 


i 




m 

n 

ng 
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§ 237. German Consonants Illustrated. 


Symbols. 

P, PP> h 
b 

ty tty tlly (ly (It 


d 

hy ck, chy qy c 


0 

No symbol used 

m 9 mm 
Uy nn 
ng , n 

ly 11 


Examples. 

Paar (pa:r), ‘"pair”; Rappe (rape), 
“ black horse”; ab (’ap), “off”. 

Bahn (ba;n), “track,” “railway”. 

Taic (tau), “rope”; fett (fat), 
“fat”; .Thai (ta:l), “valley”; 
Hand (hant), “hand”; Stadt 
(shtat), “town”. 

du (du:), “thou”. 

kahl (ka;l), “bald”; dick (dik), 
“ thick ” ; Achsc (’akse), “ axle ” ; 
Quelle (kyale), “well,” “spring”; 
Cognac (konjak), “cognac”. 

gut (gu:t), “good”; vergehen (far- 
g6;en), “pass away”. 

all ( 9 al), “all”; uberall (’iirber’al), 
“everywhere ” ; abirren (’ap’iren), 
“ swerve ”. 

mir (mi;r), “ to me ”; Lamm (lam), 
“lamb”.' 

nie (ni;), “never”; Mann (man), 
“ man ”. 

singen (zingen), “ sing” ; lang( lang), 
4 ‘ long ’'; Dank (dangk), ‘ * thanks . 

lahm (la:m), “lame”; volt (fol), 
“full”. 


1 As those alternative forms, with stopped instead of open consonants, 
for g medial and final, are used on the stage and have been gaining ground 
for some time among educated speakers, I myself have given them the 
preference in recent publications, such as Aussprachc des SchriftdeuUchem , 
4tli edition, and Lcscbuch in Lautschrift. Ed, 
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Examples, 


<3L 


r or r 2 

r, rr 

rauh (rau), “rough”; Narr (nar), 
“ fool 

10 

(not = Eng, w) used by some Germans instead of y in 


10 , u 

schwer (shwe;r), “ heavy ” ; guer 
(kwe:r), “ crosswise 

f 


Fall (fal), “fall"; Schiff (shif), 
“ ship ”; viel (fi;l), “ much 

y 

w, u 

wohl (vo:l), “well”; Qual (kva:l), 
“ torture ”. 

s 

s, ss, ss 

List (list), “ stratagem ” ; Kasse 
(kase), “ cash ” ; Fuss (fu;s), 
“foot”. 

s 

(in the combinations ts and ks). 

ts 

z, tz, t, c, besides 

zu (tsu:),“ to.” “too”; Satz ( zats), 


ts, tss, etc. 

“ sentence ”; Natioti (natsiotn), 
“ nation ”; cis (tsis), “ C sharp 

ks 

x, besides ks, chs, 

Axt (’akst), “axe”. 


etc. 


z 

s 

so (zo:), “ so ”. 

sh 

sch, s 

scharf (sharf), “ sharp ” ; sprechcn 
(shpra 9 en), “ speak ” ; stehen 
(shte:en), “stand”. 

zh 

h 9> ge 

Journal (zhurna:l), “journal "; Logis 
(lo:zhi;), “ lodging ” ; Sergeant 
(zarzhant), “ sergeant ”. 

$ 

eh, g 

ich (’ig), “I”; soldi (zolg), “such”; 
Sieg (zi:k or zi;g), “ victory ” ; 
Berg (bark or barg), “ mountain ”. 

j (Eng. y) j, i, g 

ja (ja;), “ yes ” ; Fami.ie (fami:lje\ 

“ family ”; Siege (zi:ge or zi:je), 


“ victories ” ; Be rye (barge or 
barje), u mountains ” ; regnen 
(re:gnen or re:jnen), ‘'rain”. 
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Symbols. Examples, 

x ch y g ach ( ? ax), “ah"; Buck (bu:x), 

“ book "; Tag (ta:k or ta:x), 
“ day"; zog (tso:k or tso:x), 
“drew" (sing.). 

y g Tage (ta:ge or tay;e), “ days"; zogen 

(tsorgen or tso:#en), “ drew 99 
(plur.). 

h h Hand (hant), “hand". 

This list gives only the symbols which occur in German 
words, and those used for the foreign sound zh. Other 
symbols, used in loan words borrowed from French and other 
languages, are given in Dr. Victor’s German Pronunciation t 
but this simpler list may be useful in teaching children, who 
ought not, at first, to be troubled with exceptions. 


Six New Consonants. 

§ 238. Most of the German consonants are identical with, 
or very similar to, those used in English, but there are six new 
consonants, namely, (’), r 2 , w, x, g. We shall see, however, 
that of those, three are really superfluous, so that English 
students need only learn to pronounce the three following:— 
(*)> x. 

§ 239. The Glottal Stop, for which we use the symbol (’), 
is formed by bringing the vocal chords together, so as to close 
the glottic, and then suddenly opening them with an oxplosion, 
as is done in coughing or clearing the throat. It iB not a sound 
difficult to produce, but as it is not ordinarily written, Germans 
and others who have not studied phonetics, generally fail to 
observe it, A German master told me that when he repeated 
the vowels to classes of English children, they always laughed, 
and lie was puzzled by this until it was pointed out to him that 
in so doing he sounded an emphatic glottal stop before each 
vowel, producing an effect very strange to English ears. 

Students must be very careful not to forget to pronounce 
this consonant. It occurs before all initial vowels, as well as 
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1 



m the second part of compounds like iibcrall , abirren . But in 
compounds which are no longer felt to be such, like allein , 
daraus, heroics, hinevus, it is omitted, as also in phrases where 
little words are closely connected with the preceding word, and 
consequently unaccented, e.g ., in will ich , hat er, muss es. 1 

§ 240. r 2 . This guttural r, formed with the back of the 
tongue and the uvula, is the same as the r generally used in 
Paris, and has been discussed in § 192. Many Germans have 
substituted it for the r formed with the point of the tongue, and 
the use of it is spreading in Germany; but it is not as yet 
heard in the best German, and there are some Germans who 
omit final r altogether, substituting for it some sort of vowel 
sound. This also is a practice to be avoided. 

§ 241. The Simple Lip Continuant w. This again is a 

Bound which it is not necessary to use in German, as it is a 
substitute for y, and though frequent, is by no means universal 
amongst careful speakers. It is heat’d in the combinations 
written schw, qn and zw, e.g., in schwer, quer and zwei, and pro¬ 
nounced either (shw, kw, ts w) or (shy, ky, tsv). It is not a 
difficult sound to pronounce, being formed by simply bringing 
the lips together, without rounding them or raising the back 
of the tongue, as is done in pronouncing English w. It differs 
also from English w in being very often voiceless. 

The reason for drawing attention to this sound is that, it 
may easily be mistaken for English w, which ought never to 
be substituted for it. German Quell must be distinguished 
from English quell. It is best to pronounce y (1) wherever w 
is written, and (2) where u is found in the combination qu. 

The corresponding voiced sound is used in South Germany, 
e.g., in the word We.en. 

§ 242. The Palatal Continuant <?, commonly called the ich 
sound, is quite distinct from the back continuant x, called the 
ack sound. It ip sometimes heard in English hue, and wo have 


1 In South Germany, the glottal stop is, as a rule, not used.— Ed. 
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et with it in French pied, where the sign used for it was e y. 
In some combinations it is difficult to pronounce, especially 
after r, as in the words durch and Furcht. 

9 always occurs after a front vowel or a consonant, except 
in a few foreign words, such as Charon. 

There are some instances in which it may be questioned 
•whether 5 or k should be used, namely, those in which g final 
is written after a front vowel or a consonant. Prof. Vietor says 
that two-thirds of German speakers use 9 in such cases, and 
that in the termination -ig, as in Konig , the 9 sound is almost 
universal . 1 

Except the termination - ig , the case is quite analogous to 
that of medial g; that is to say, either 9 or k may be used. 
But ik for - ig final is quite a provincialism. 

§ 243. The Back Continuant x. This consonant, the so- 
called ach sound, may be heard in the Scotch loch. Like u, 
it is formed with the back of the tongue approaching the soft 
palate. It occurs only after back vowels. 

§ 244. The Voiced Back Continuant g. This differs from 
the last sound only in being voiced. It is somewhat difficult 
to pronounce, but is always allowable to use g in its place . 2 
It occurs only after back vowels, and is always medial, as in 
Wagen, Bogen. 

Familiab Consonants. 


§ 245. A few points concerning these demand our attention, 
for some of them differ in formation or in use from our English 
consonants. 

The Point Consonants t, d, n, 1, ah, r, are somewhat 
different from the corresponding sounds in English. German 
t, d, n, 1 are formed with the point of the tongue only, whilst 
in English t, d, n the blade, or part immediately behind the 
point, seems to be raised also; and in forming English 1 the 

1 On the stage k is used, except in the termination - ig , which has Q 
(but g in Age, etc.). See footnote, p. 150.—Ed. 

2 This is the stage pronunciation.— Ed. 
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^J&ck of the tongue is raised as well as the point. So students 
must endeavour to use the point only in forming all these 


■<8L 


consonants. 

German sh is formed, Prof. Vie tor says, by a broad stream 
of breath passing between the teeth, whilst the lips are some- 
what protruded; but in English sh the lips are not protruded, 
and the blade of the tongue is made to approach the hard 
palate, leaving a central channel for the breath. 1 

It is usual in Hanover, and in some other parts of Germany, 
to substitute s for sh in words beginning with the written 
symbols sp and st, such as sprechen, stchen; but this is a 
mistaken attempt to follow the spelling, and ought not to be 


imitated. 

r in German is more distinctly trilled than in English, and 
in the best German it does not lengthen, or modify in any way, 
the vowels which precede it. It is difficult for English people 
to pronounce it when final or followed by a consonant; and the 
worst mistakes of English students of German are generally 
due to their habits of omitting it, and allowing it to modify 
preceding vowels in their own language (see § 10b), 

h is always pronounced. Illiterate speakers do not drop it 
as they do in England. 

§ 246. Final Consonants are Hard. The only exceptions 
to this rule are the liquids m, n, ng, 1, r; for though many 
words are spelt with final b, d, g, Y, the sounds heard in such 
cases are p, t, g or x (or k instead of Q and x), and f, as in ab> 

Band , Sieg y Berg , Tag , zog, Motiv. 

g 247. Final Consonants are Short. It is very necessary 
to draw'the pupils’ attention to this fact; for in English, after 
short vowels, final consonants are lengthened, and to do the 
same in German would be a bad mistake. It is particularly 
important to avoid lengthening final liquids. Pronounce the 
final consonants in such words as Lamm , Mann } lang , Narr, 
voll as abruptly as possible. 

1 Also in German sh, the blade of the tongue may be raised.- -E<L 
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§ 248. German Vowels Illustrated. 




Symbols. 

Examples. 

a: 

a , aa , ah 

da (da:), “there 0 ; Aal (’a:l), “eel 0 ; nah 
(na:), “near”. 

a: 

a, tih 

sden (za:en), “ sow ”; mdhen (ma:en), 
“ mow 

e: 

e, ee, eh 

schwer (shve:r), “heavy,” “difficult”; Beet 
(be:t), “ flower-bed ” ; Beh (re:), “ roe ”. 

i: 

i, ie, ih , ieh 

mir (mi:r), “ to me ” ; sie (zi:), “ she ”; ihn 
(i;n), “ him ” ; Vieh (fi:), “ cattle ”. 

o: 

o , oo, oh 

so (zo:), “ so ”; Boot (bo:t), “ boat ” ; roh 
(ro:), “raw,” ‘‘rude”. 

u: 

u , uh 

du (du:), “ thou ” ; Kuh (ku:), “ cow ”. 

6 : 

o, oh 

schon (sho:n), “ beautiful ”; Hohle (ho:le), 
“cave ”. 

ii: 

ii, uh 

fiir (fii:r), “ for ”; kiihn (kii:n), “ bold ”. 

a 

a 

ab (’ap), “off”. 

e 

e 

GEbotn (gebo:te), “ commandments ”. 

a 

e, a 

fest (fast), “fast,” “firm ” ; Hande (hande), 
“ hands ”. 

i 

i, ic 

mil (mit), “ with ”; vierzehn (flrtse:n), “ four¬ 
teen ”. 

0 

0 

ob (’op), “ if,” “ whether ”. 

u 

u 

Kunst (kunst), “ art 

o 

6 

Gespott (geshpot), “mockery”. 

ii 

ii 

Hiitte (hiite), “ hut ”. 

ai 

ei, ai 

Ei ( f ai), “ egg ”; Mai (mai), “ may ”, 

au 

au 

Au (’au), “ mead,” “ meadow ”. 

oi 

eu, au 

Eeu (hoi), “hay”; gldubig (gloibi?), “be- 


lieving 


The above list does not include symbols occurring only in 
loan words. It should be observed, how r ever, that in French 
loan words we meet with four nasal vowels, a n, &n, on, eu n, 
the French symbols being retained in every case. Exx.: 



Long and Short Voiuels. 


ym Chance (sharc:se), “chance ”; Trcntc-ct-un (trarc.-t-e euw). 


Bassin (base^:), “ basin ” ; train (tre^:), “ baggage ” (of 
an army); plein “ full ”. 

on „ Ballon (balo?*:), “ balloon ”. 

eun„ Trente-et-un (tra^:t-e:-eutt;), parfum (parfeiw:), “per¬ 
fume ”. 


German Vowels Described. 

§ 249. The German vowel scheme shown on p. xxiv. should 
be examined, and compared with the English aud French 
schemes preceding it. We shall find that in some respects 
the German vowels are like the French, and that in others 
they resemble our own; so that, to those who know the sounds 
of English and French, the mastery of the German vowels will 
prove to bo a matter of small difficulty. Several of the English 
habits of speech which mislead students of French must be 
guarded against in German also; therefore some of the warn¬ 
ings given in the chapters on French must be repeated here. 


Long and Short Vowels. 

§ 250. An inspection of the German scheme of vowels on 
p. xxiv. will show at once that here, as in English, the long and 
short vowels are distinct from one another, there being only 
two instances in which the corresponding long and short vowels 
are identical in sound. And the difference in each pair of 
corresponding long and short vowels is the same that we have 
noticed in English; that is, the short vowel is formed with a 
relaxed and ^widened t-ongue, so that it is called wide, and it is 
also decidedly more open than the corresponding long vowel. 

The correspondence of the long and short vowels may bo 
shown thus:— 


Long and Narrow, 
e: as in geh 
i: ,, ihn 


Short, Wide and more Open, 
a as in Hande 
i ,, Sinn 


n 
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Long and Narrow. Short, Wide and more Open. 


o: 

as in 

Sohn 

o as in 

Sonne 

u: 

tt 

Kuh 

u >, 

dumm 

6 : 

n 

Sohne 

b it 

konnen 

u: 

11 

kiihn 

ii „ 

diinn 


Long. 

a: as in lahm 
a: ,, mcihen 


Short and identical in sound, 
a as in Lamm 
a ,, Mcinner 


The short vowel a appears twice in the above pairs of 
vowels, because, whilst it is identical in sound with the long 
a:, it bears the same relation to e: as the other short vowels do 
to the long ones most resembling them. 

There is no long vowel corresponding with the short c in 
Gabe. This short vowel is always unaccented. 

But whilst, in the distinction between long and short vowels, 
German is like English and unlike French, there are two points 
in which the vowels correspond with the French and differ 
from our own. For first, we have a series of front-round 
vowels, like the French in peur , pen , pu ; and secondly, the 
German vowels do not, like the English, tend to become diph¬ 
thongs. 


Open Vowels. 

§ 251. The Open Vowels a:, a, as in lahm , Lamm. There 
is no difficulty in pronouncing the long vowel a:, as it is 
identical with English a ir \ father. But a in Lamm , Mann f 
etc., must on no account be made like English a — ae in lamb, 
man , for the sounds are quite different. It is, however, an 
easier vowel than French & in patte , because it is precisely 
like English a in father , only shorter, whilst the French & is> 
as we have seen, intermediate between a in father and se in fat. 

When German a is unaccented, great care is needed to 
avoid altering the vowel and making it like English a in villft* 
servant , etc. It must be pronounced quite clearly, as in 
Niemand (niimant), “nobody”. 


254.] Back-round Vowels. 

Front Vowels. 

§ 252. The Front Yowels a:, a, e:. The easiest of these 
for English students is the short a, in Fast, Hcinde , which is 
the same as our e in pet. The sound must not be altered 
before r, as English people are apt to do, making German 
Herr like English her. 

German a:, as in sden } mtihen , corresponds with French e, 
though the French sound is more open, and German e:, as in 
gch f with French 6. Here, as in French, our difficulty arises 
fiom the English tendency to turn long vowels into diphthongs. 
We can obtain a sound sufficiently near to the open a: by 
omitting the final sound of English bear , and the close e:, by 
omitting the i sound at the end of obey. German Bch is not = 
English ray. 

The close German e: in sehr schwer , will be found “ sehr 
schwer, i.e., very difficult, because r follows, and this com¬ 
bination is contrary to our English habits. 

. . § 253 - The Close Front Yowels i:, i. The short German 
i in Sinn, being == English i in pit, will be found very easy, 
except in the position where all German vowels are more or 
less difficult, i.e., before r, as in.flirt; and the difference 
between the long German i; in ihn and English i in feet, is 
not very great. It is that English i begins with a more open 
sound and gradually becomes closer, whilst German i: is equally 
close throughout. 

Observe that though German i; is shortened in unaccented 
open syllables, its quality is not altered. So dirckt differs from 
English direct, the i being pronounced like our short unaccented 
l in the first syllable of eternal. 

The symbol ie for short i, as in vierzehn , is very rarely used. 

Back-round Vowels. 

§ 2 '^- The Back-round Yowels o:, o, as in Sohn, Sonne. 
Both of these require attention. The long o: must not close 
vith a sound of u, like English ow in boivl, but must he kept 
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unchanged to the end, and it is not quite like the first part of 
our English ow, but apparently identical with French 6 in 
drdle. See § 211. 

The short o is very decidedly more close than English o in 
pot ; it is nearer to French o in liomme , but a little closer than 
the French 0 , and it has not, like French o, a leaning towards 
the front-round eu in pour , but is clearer, and more distinctly 


a back vowel. 

Both o: and o must be clearly pronounced before r, e.g., in 
Bohr, fort. The long o: is peculiarly difficult in this position. 
How distressed my excellent German mistress was, to be sure, 
at the ineffectual attempts of her pupils to pronounce her name, 
Frau Flohr ! The pronunciations were many and various, but 
it w r as most frequently pronounced like English flaw. 

The symbol oo for long o: is very rare. 

§ 255. The Close Back-round Yowels u:, u, as in Kuh, 
durum. These are not difficult, the short u being the same as 
English u in put, and the long u: like English u in pool. But 
tbo long German u is close and unaltered throughout, whilst 
English u begins with a more open sound and is gradually 


closed. 


Front-round Vowels. 

§ 256. The Front-round Yowels 6:, o, as in Sohne, Iconnen. 
These have no equivalent in English, being quite distinct from 
English oe in burn, which comes nearest to them in sound. 
The long 5: is the same as French eu in peu, except in the 
matter of length, for French eu may be short, as indeed it is 

in peu. , , 

The short 6 is more like French eu in pmr, but it is some¬ 
what closer, and is always short, whilst French eu may be long, 
as it is in peur. 

The symbol 6 for 6: is rare. . , . 

g 257. The Close Front-round Yowels ti:, u, as m k-u in, 

duiin. These also are missing in English, but ii: is = French 
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T 

pu, except that it is always long, while French u may be 


iort, and is so in the word pu. 

The short ti is decidedly more open than the long ii:, but 
this will not be difficult for English students, as we are 
accustomed to make our short vowels more open than the 
corresponding long ones. 


Unaccented Vowels. 

§ 258. Unaccented e. This mixed vowel is the natural 
vowel of German, that is to say, the vowel uttered by Germans 
when they simply emit the voice without any attempt to modify 
it. It is not identical either with the English natural vowel, 
unaccented a in villa, nor the French natural vowel e in le, 
but it approaches very nearly to our unaccented a. According 
to Dr. Sweet, the difference is that German unaccented e is 
narrow, whilst English a is wide. It appears to me that the 
German natural vowel is also somewhat closer than the 
English, as is generally the case with the narrow vowels 
when compared with the corresponding wide ones. It differs 
from French e in le in not being rounded. 1 

Pronounce German unaccented e somewhat like a in villa 
or e in silver , not like y in silly; and take care not to add r 
when a vowel follows in the next word. English people are 
apt to do this, just as they often say in English, dhi aidi'ar 
av it, but this is a very bad fault. 

§ 259. Other Unaccented Vowels. The other German 
vowels are not liable to change their sound when unaccented; 
and as English unaccented vowels are usually reduced to the 
obscure sound of a in villa , special pains must be taken to pro¬ 
nounce them clearly in German. 

Attend particularly to unaccented a, o and u, and do not 
make the last syllables of Anna, Jacob , Doktor, Fokus like 
those of English. Anna, Jacob, doctor , focus. 

1 It is certainy neither narrow nor closo in my pronunciation. It has 
more of the front e element (Eng. e in bet) than English a in villa, and 
differs from French e in le as stated in the text.— Ed, 
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§ 260. There are in German three diphthongs, in all of 
which the stress is upon the first element. They are as 
follows:— 



Symbols. 

Examples. 

ai 

ei, ai 

Ei, “egg” ; Mai, “May”. 

au 

an 

Au, “ meadow 

oi 

eu, du 

Heu, “ hay ” ; gldubig (gloibig), “ believing ” 


These diphthongs are almost the same as the English ai, 
au, oi, in time, laud, noise. The points of difference to be 
observed are:— 

(1) In ai and au the first element is clearer. Make it like 
a in German Mann. 

(2) In oi the first element is closer, just as German o in 
Sonne is much closer than English o in pot. And the first 
element is never lengthened as it sometimes is in English, e.g., 
in oil. 1 


Nasal Vowels. 

§ 261. These are identical with the French nasal vowels, 
see § 215, and occur only in French loan words. We can 
use the symbols a n, on, on, eu n to represent them. 

Germans are careful to distinguish between a n and on, 
whilst most English people pronounce them both alike, as on. 

The nasal vowels are always long in German. In French 
they may be long or short. 

In North Germany the nasal vowels are often omitted, and ong or 
ang may be heard instead of the French nasal on or a n, etc. But this is 
not worthy of imitation. 

1 The second element is often ii (stage pronunciation).— .Ed. 
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GERMAN SYNTHESIS. 

Vowels followed by r. 

§ 262. As already observed, all the German vowels are diffi¬ 
cult to English students when they come before r, especially 
the long e: and o:, as in schiocr , Ohr. Care must be taken not 
to alter the sound in any way, as we are apt to do in English, 
where we allow the preceding vowel to become a diphthong, as 
in 'pare , peer, pore , poor (cp. pale , peel t pole f pool) , or to become 
a mixed, instead of a clear front or back, vowel, as in fern, fir, 
fur, word (op. fell, fill, full, folly). 

It will be found useful to practise all the vowels in sue- 
cession, by pronouncing aloud the examples given below. The 
V must be slightly trilled in every case. 


a: 

paar 

e: 

Pferd 

o: 

horen 

i 

irren 

>> 

Art 

tt 

Schwert 

it 

hort 

0 

fort 

»> 

zart 

i: 

mir 

u: 

filr 

it 

Vorteil 

a: 

JBcir 

>» 

dir 

a 

spiircn 

u 

Urteil 

if 

Ahre 

M 

ihr 

a 

hart 

if 

durch 

e: 

Ehre 

o: 

Ohr 

»» 

warten 

»f 

Furcht 

»» 

Erde 

it 

Moor 

a 

Herr 

6 

Mordcr 

ft 

erst 

u: 

Uhr 

ii 

Herz 

ii 

Biirde 

tt 

worden 

it 

nur 

i 

Hirt 

e 

Mutter 


§ 263. Diphthongs and Triphthongs followed by r. Wo 

have observed how, in English, diphthongs followed by r are 
converted into triphthongs, e.g. } in ire , our , employer (aia(r), 
aua (r), imploia(r)), § 106,108.4. In German also we observe 

(169) 
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English people must guard against lengthening the con¬ 
sonants after short vowels, as we habitually do in English. 
They should practice them in this position, pronouncing them 
as quicldy and sharply as possible, e.g., in Sinn , Mann , Lamm, 
contrasted with English thin, man , lamb. 


Accent. 

§ 267. The accentuation of German words and sentences is 
almost identical with the accentuation of English, and does not 
present much difficulty. The principal rules are as follows:— 

(1) The stem syllable, being the most significant, bears the 
principal accent. This rule is almost universal in words not 
borrowed from foreign languages. The chief exceptions are 
that the particles, in some compound words, take the principal 
accent. Exx.:— Antwort , unwohl , Ursache, ausgeben , in each 
of which the first syllable is accented. 

(2) The weaker syllables all have a slight stress, unless they 
have the vowel e. English people should note this, and pro¬ 
nounce the unaccented vowels clearly, not making them obscure, 
as we are apt to do in English. 

(3) In German, as in English, the accent may bo shifted 
when two words are contrasted, as in z&rgehen , nicht v^rgehen. 

The rules for accenting sentences are the same as in English, 
but these deviations should be noted :— 

(a) A great number of words receive the accent. Compare 
das Buck , welches er mir gab and the bdoh which he gave me, 
where the German has three accents and the English only two. 

(b) Verbal forms following the object must not be strongly 
accented in such clauses as the following: einen Brief schrei - 
hen, einen Brief geschrieben haben , wenn ich einen Brief schreibe. 

As in English, the accent may be shifted so as to emphasize 
any word in the sentence to which the speaker wishes to draw 
special attention. In gib mir das Buch her , the stress might 
therefore be laid at pleasure ( a) upon gib and Buch>, which 
would bo the regular accentuation, or (6) on das , or (c) on her. 




Syllabic Division. 


173 



168, 269]. 


Some words, when unaccented, have weak forms, but the 
cases are not nearly so numerous as in English. Exx. er, ’eir, 
ar, er, er ; der, de:r, dar, der. And in conversation er is 
sometimes weakened to r (syllabic), and der in like manner to 
dr with syllabic r. 


Intonation. 

§ 268. Little need be said concerning intonation in German, 
for it follows the same laws as in English. The chief point of 
difference seems to be one which is very noticeable in the ex¬ 
clamation so ! It is amusing to English people to observe the 
variety of feelings which can be expressed in German by this 
one little monosyllable, by varying its intonation, and as it were 
singing a little tune upon it. Prof. Victor observes that when 
monosjdlables such as ja, so t ivic , are used to represent a whole 
sentence, all the intonation of that sentence may be given in a 
single syllable. 

Syllable Division. 

§ 269. Germans divide their syllables in the same way as 
the English, as far as speech is concerned, but when a con¬ 
sonant belongs equally to the syllables before and after, as in 
Icidend, and yet an artificial division must be made, they divide 
thus:— lei-dend , whilst in similar cases wo divide as follows :— 
lead-buj. 











XL 

SYMBOLIZATION OF GERMAN SOUNDS. 

Symbols used for the Consonants. 

§ 270. The use of some of the consonant symbols has been 
shown already (§ 237), but a few more explanations are 
needed: ( 1 ) to account for some variety in the symbols used 
for the same sounds; ( 2 ) to help students to determine what 
sound is expressed by a doubtful symbol; and (3) to guard 
against some common mistakes. 

g 271. Doubled Letters, and the combinations ck y tz y serve 
to indicate that the preceding vowel is short, as in fett y Lamm , 
Mann y voll } Narr y Schiff y dick y Satz. 

The distinction between the doubled letter ss (ff) and the 
symbol fs (fj), which is not reckoned as a double letter, is not 
usually shown when German is printed in Roman characters, 
ss being used for both. We find long vowels before fs when 
that symbol is retained in the inflected forms of the word, e.g., 
in Fufs , pi. Filfse. But as fs is regularly substituted for ss at 
the end of words, we meet wdth fs after short vowels also, c.g. t 
in Nufs y ** a nut”. In these cases the infected forms of the 
word are written with ss y thus :—pi. Niisse . 

§ 272. b y d y g y used for Hard Sounds. We have already 
observed that at the end of a word those are used for p, t and 
C or x. 1 Note that g » $ 1 after a front vowel or a consonant, 
as in Sieg, Berg t and x 1 after a back vowel, as in Tag y zog. 

These letters are also reckoned final and pronounced as 

1 Or k (aiago pronunciation) instead of g and x« — Fd. 

(174) 
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"hard sounds whenever they are not initial, and are followed by 
a liquid not belonging to the stem, or by any other consonant. 


So b is pronounced p in liebt , ‘‘loves,” iiblich , “customary”. 
d stands for t in handlich , “handy,” and g for q 1 in regsam, 
“ active,” and for x 1 in Wagnis , “ perilous enterprise ”. 

But in iiblcr worse,” as the 1 belongs to the stem, b is not 
pronounced p, but b. 

§ 273. The rest of the doubtful symbols, arranged alpha¬ 
betically, are:— 

c. 

1 . = ts before front vowels, as in Ojfficier. 

2. = k in other cases, as in Cognac. 

cc. 

1. = kts before front vowels, as in Accent (’akts6nt), 
“ accent ”. 

2. = k before back vowels, as in Accord (’akort), “ accord 

ch. 

1 . = g after front vowels and consonants, as in ich, “I,” 
solchf “ such,” and always in the ending chen , as in Mamachen , 
“ dear mamma ”. 

Also initial in Chemic , “chemistry,” China , “China,” and 
some other foreign words. 

2 . = ch after back vowels, as in ach. 

3. = k when followed by radical s, as in Fuchs , “fox,” 
sechs f “six,” etc. 

Also in Chor } “choir,” Chronih, “chronicle,” and a few other 
foreign words. 

4. = sh in Chance , “chance,” Chef\ “principal,” and some 
other words borrowed from French. 

9- 

1 . * g, initial, and when beginning the primarily accented 
syllable in foreign words, as in gut, “ good,” regieren , “ reign ”. 

1 Or k (stage pronunciation) instead of $ and x. — Ed. 







Symbolization of German Sounds. [s* 


2 . = j, 1 medial after front vowels and consonants, m in 
Siege, “victories,” Berge, “mountains, regnen, lain . 

3 . = g, 1 medial, after back vowels, as in Tage, “ days,” 

zogen, “ drew *\ . 

4 . = zh, initial, and medial in some loan words, as m arran- 

gieren, “ arrange,” Genie, “ genius,” “ ingenuity 

5. = 9 , 2 final, after front vowels and consonants, as in Steg, 

Berg, regsam. 

6 = x, 2 final, after back vowels, as in Tag, zog, Wagms. 


1L 


h. 


Pronounced h, or used as part of a digraph, such as ah, eh, 
ch, th, or of the trigraph sch. 


Often pronounced j, instead of i, in unaccented syllables in 
such words as Familie (fami:lje), Spanicn (shpainjen). 


1. as j, as in ja. 

2. = zhinsome loan words, e.g., Jalousie, Journal (ziuivnaii). 


n . 

1 . = n, as in nie, an. 

2. = ng before k, as in sinken , Dank. 

3. In French loan words in a n t on, etc., to show that the 
preceding vowel is nasal. 

See also under ng. 

ng . 

Pronounced as a single sound, ng, as in singan, lang. Rarely 
ngg in foreign words, e.g., Ko?igo, “ Congo * . 

8 . 

1 . = z, initial before vowels, and medial, as in so, Dose, 
winsle. 


1 Or g (stage pronunciation).— &d. 
a Or k (stage pronunciation). — Ed. 






Symbols used for the Consonants. 


§L 


2. = s, initial before consonants, and final, as in Shizze, 
Hals , ist. 

3. = sh, initial in the combinations sp and st , and so also 
when preceded by German prefixes, as in sprechen, stehen , 
bcsprechen, verstehen. 


t. 

1. = t, as in Tati, warten , mit. 

2. = ts in words originally Latin, before unaccented i fol¬ 
lowed by an accented vowel, as in Nation , Patient. 

th. 

Always pronounced t. In German words it occurs by trans¬ 
position to show that the vowel next to it is long, as in Thai 
for “ Tahl,” cp. Zahl. 

V. 

After q pronounced v, or by many persons as a simple lip 
continuant. 




Symbols used fob the Vowels. 

§ 274. The symbols commonly used to represent the German 
vowels are shown in § 248. It will be seen there that the 
symbols a , a , e, i, o, u , d,il, ie, may be used to represent long 
or short vowels, and that e has three values, namely long e: in 
schwer , short a in fcst y and unaccented e in Oebote. 

I propose to give here only the general rules for determin¬ 
ing the value of these symbols. A full statement of the rules 
and exceptions will be found in Vietor’s German Pronunciation 

The symbols a , a } e , i, o, u, o, ii, are used to represent long 
vowels when they occur (1) in open syllables, that is, when they 
are not followed by a consonant in the same syllable, and (2) 
when, in a final syllable, they are followed by one consonant- 
only. In other cases they are short. Exx.:— 

a laden (a:) war (a:) warten (a) 

d sden (a:) Bar (a:) Hdnde (a) 
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Symbolization of German Sounds . 



BEde (e:) 
Igel (i:) 
Bose (o:) 
rufen (u:) 
ode (6:) 
miide (ti:) 


schwer (e:) 
mir (i:) 
Gebot (o:) 
gut (u:) 
sclion (6:) 
fur (u:) 


fest (a) 
Kiste (i) 
homm (o) 
Mutter (u) 
Morder (6) 
Hutte (ii) 


c stands for unaccented e in the unaccented prefixes be and 
gc, and in the unaccented derivative or inflectional suffixes e, 
el , cm, en , end, er , cm, es , est, el, as in habe, “have,” Vogel, 
“bird,” Atem, “breath,” lieben , “love,” rasend, “furious,” Vater t 
“father,” eisern f “iron,” alles , “all,” leidet , “suffers”. 

e has the same sound in der, dem, den , des t es, when they 
are unaccented. 

ie stands for short i in Viertel, vierzehn, vierzig. In other 
cases it represents long i:, as in sie t Liebc. 
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misT/ty 


SPELING LESN’Z . 1 




I 


I. 



Nine Coyisonants with e, i, o, 

u. 


et 

it on 

pot 

kid 

gud 

big 

men 

eb 

in pot 

put 

kod 

nuk 

bog 

king 

eg 

od pit 

bed 

kud 

kuk 

Tom 

go ng 




II. 






Consonants to dh. 



il 

rok 

wet 


si 

pith 

thik 

if 

riik 

thin 


fui 

widh 

lok 

ov 

when 

dhen 


bul 

fit 

luk 

rek 

wen 

dhom 


def 

fut 

pul 

rik 

whet 

fel 


giv 

wud 

wul 


III. 


Remaining Consonants. 


iz 

woz 

shud 

yel 

chik 

ech 

rich 

dhis 

wosh 

shuk 

hiz 

huk 

ej 

hej 

pus 

dish 

yes 

his 

Jon 

which 

loj 

sez 

push 

yet 

chin 

Jim 

wich 

push 




IV. 





Remaining Short Accented Voivcls- 

-ce, se. 




Script Forms Q£ 



OBp 

8GZ 

koep 

neg 

doev 

r©sh 

Mtej 

CBS 

aesh 

ktjep 

thoern 

hiev 

push 

geesh 

let 

boek 

bced 

dhasn 

dhoes 

mcech 

bush 

aed 

baek 

basd 

soeng 

pus 

meech 

dcel 

asm 

buk 

roBg 

sosng 

roesh 

jeej 

pul 


1 See Introfaic! ion to Phonetics , § 180. 

(5) 




Unaccented Vowels —a, and ending ar. 


amid 

abaesh 

vila 

dolar 

koelar 

abaek 

atsech 

Bela 

milar 

maenar 

atcek 

amoes 

iEna 

radar 

rmetar 

amcong 

amis 

Hsena 

goenar 

moedliar 

aboev 

ahed 

kolar 

fular 

scemar 



VI. 




Weak Words. Unaccented i and o’. 


a 

dhset 


dhi orinj 

pri-t6nd 

an 

tu (to) 


dha ncets 

si-16kt 

and 

tuw (twOj too) 

poeti 

pro’t6kt 

dhi 

a meen 


foli 

windo* 

dha 

an oks 


fuli 

folo* 

dhat 

pen and ingk 

ri-zi'st 

folo’ing 



VII. 




Long Vowels — a, ey, 

i, 6, ow, u. 


pam 

dhey 

hi 

poz now 

hu 

Mm 

o’bey 

mi 

pot gow 

du 

ban 

peyl 

si 

16 sow 

shti 

Mt 

peys 

ffl 

dro bowl 

rud 

ar 

eyt 

pis 

£6r bowt 

rdl 

far 

geyt 

mashin 

nor kowt 

but 



VIII. 





Long Vowels — oe, e. 


been 

fori 

fjtdhar 

ripe'ring 

riko's 

toen 

hcri 

mil tar 

dispe'ring 

poshan 

doet 

Mori 

riga/d 

deyzi 

mowing 

hoot 

dering 

bazar 

stevshan 

ruowshan 

wood 

wering 

rifcoen 

pisful 

rCilar 

Pooshan 

taring 

diz6ov 

disi'v 

truthful 






Diphthongs —ai, au, oi, yu. 


baid 

praiing 

hau 

join 

joiing 

nyA 

bait 

flaiing 

nau 

chois 

cloiing 

fyu 

krai 

haus 

bailing 

boi 

dyuk 

ydni'k 

flai 

maua 

alauing 

j°i 

dyuti 

yiWiit 


X. 

Diphthongs —ea, ia, oa, ua. 


wear 

dhear 

riar 

doar 

hoar 

pear 

hear 

fiaz 

mdar 

pilar 

whear 

far 

9iar 

roaz 

tuaz 

ear 

piar 

hiar 

soaz 

duar 

teaz 

tiaz 

oar (oar, ore) 

woar 

milar 

deaz 

diar 

dr (or) 

foar (four, fore) 

wuar 

keaz 

miar 

poar 

for (for) 

shilar 

rear 

niar 

toar 

nor (nor) 

brilar 




misr/fy 



REDING LESN’Z—PROWZ. 


I. 

Dha Foks and dha Gowt. 

A Foks hoed folan 1 intu a wol, and hoed bin kdsting abaut 
for a long taim hau hi ahud get aut agen; 2 when oet length a 
Gowt keym tu dha pleys, and wonting tu dringk, ast Renad 
whedhar dha wotar woz gud, and if dhear woz plenti ov it. 
Dha Foks, disenabling dha rial deynjar ov hiz keys, ripldid, 
i< KtBm daun, mai frend; dha wotar iz sow gud dhat ai koenot 
dringk apcef 3 ov it, and sow aboendant dhat it koBnot bi igz6'- 
stid.” Apon dhia dha Gowt, widbdut eni m6ar add, lept in; 
when dha Foks, teyking advantij ov hiz frendz honz, oez 
nimbli lept aut; and kulli rim&'kt tu dha pdar dilyu'did Gowt, 
“ If yd hoed h&f oez mosch breynz obz yd hoev biad, yd wud 
hoev lukt bifo'ar yd lept.” 

II. 

Dha Maizar. 

A Maizar, tu meyk shdar ov his propati, sowld 61 dhat hi 
hoed and kanvoetid it intu a greyt loomp ov gowld, which hi 
hid in a howl in dha graund, and went kantinyuali to vizit and 
insp6kt it. Dhis rauzd dha kydariositi ov ween ov hiz woek- 
tnan, hd, saspekting dhat dhear woz a trezhar, when hiz 
miistaz balk woz toohd, went tu dha spot, and stowl it awey. 
When dha Maizar ritdend, and faund dha pleys emti, hi wept, 
and tdar hiz hSar, BcBt a neybar hd sd him in dhis ikstroe'va- 
gant grif, and loent dha koz ov it, sed, “Fret yoaGf 4 now 
longgar, beet teyk a stown and put it in dha seym pleys, and 
thingk dhat it iz ydr lcemp ov gowld; for sez yu nevar ment tu 
ydz it, dha ween wil dd yd oez mcech gud ajz dhi cedhar. 

Dha woeth ov mooni iz not in its po’zeshan, 6 boat in its yds. 

Altenuitivc forms 1 fOln'. 2 ageyn. Hnoe'f. * yaself. 

0 pazoshan. 

( 8 ) 
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Dha Milar , hiz Seen, and dlitar -4$. 

III. 


Dha Kok and dha JAil. 

iEz a Kok woz skraoching oep dha stro in a fam-yad, in soech 
ov fud for dha henz, hi hit apon a Jnil dhat bai soem chans hoed 
faund its woy dli£ar. “ How ! M aod hi, M yd or a vori fain 
thing, now daut, tu dhovvz hu praiz yu; bu?l giv mi a bali-kdn 
bifo'ar 61 dha poelz in dha woeld.” 

Dha Kok woz a sensibl’ Kok . boot dhear ar meni sili pipl 
h\l disp&iz whot iz preshas ownli bikoz 1 dhey koenot oonda- 
stse'nd it. 


IV. 

Dha KniEB and hoer Mcedhab. 

Sed an owld Kneb tu a yoeng woen, “ Whai du yu w6k sow 
krukid, chaild ? wok streyt! ” 

** Mcedhar,” sed dha yoeng kroeb, “ show mi dha w*ey, wil 
yu? and when ai si yu teyking a streyt kos, ai wil trai and 
folo 

Igzd'mpl* 2 iz betar dhaon prisept. 

V. 

A 

Dha Milar, hiz Soen, and dh&ak As. 

A Milar and hiz Seen woor draiving dhear As tu a ney- 
baring fear tu sel him. Dhey hood not gon 8 far when dhey 
met widh a trup of goelz ritoening from dha taun, toking and 
lufing. “ Luk dhear!” kraid woen ov dhem ; “did ytt evar 
si soech f&lz, tu bi troejing along dha rowd on fut, when dhey 
mait bi raiding! ” Dhi owld main, hiaring dhis, kwaiatli baod 
hiz Seen get on dhi &s, and wokt along merili bai dha said ov 
him. Prezantli dhey keym oep tu a griip ov owld men in oenist 
dibeyt. “ Dhear ! ” sed woen ov dhem, “ it prilvz whot ai woz 
a-seying, Whot risp6kt iz shown tu ow ld cyj in dhiz doyz? 
Du yu si dhaet aidl’ yoeng rowg raiding, whail hiz ow ld fiidhar 


Alternative forms 1 bikO'z. 


9 egzA'mpr 


3 gon. 



Biding Lcsn'z — Prowz. 



“Inez tu wok?—Get daun, yd skeypgreys ! and let dhi cwld 
moen rest hiz wiari limz.” Apon dhis dha Fadhar meyd hiz Soen 
dismount, and got cep himself. In dhis moenar dhey haed not 
pro’sidid far when dhey met a kcempani ov wimin and childran. 
“ Whai, yu leyzi owld felo’ I ” kraid sevral toengz tet weens, 
“ hau kaen yu raid apon dha bist, whail dhoet pdar litl* laed 
dhear kaen hadli kip peys bai dha said ov yu.” Dha gud- 
neychad Milar stud karektid, and imi'jitli tuk cep hiz Seen 
bihaind him. 

Dhey haed nau olmowst richt dha taun. “ Prey, onist 
frend,” sed a taunzman, “ is dhaet As yor own ? ” “ Yes,” soz 

dhi owld maen. “ Ow ! Woen wud not haBv thot sow,” sed dhi 
cedhar, “ bai dha wey yu lowd him. Whai, yu tu felo'z ar 
betar eybl' tu kasri dha puar bist dhaen hi yu I ” “ Enithing tu 

pliz yu,” sed dhi owld maen; “wi kaen beet trai.” Sow, 
alaiting widh hiz Seen, dhey taid dhi Asiz logz tagedhar, and 

bai dha help ov a powl ind6vad tu keen him on dhoar showldaz 
owvar a brij dhat led tu dha taun. Dhis woz sow entat6yning 
a sait dhat dha pipl* roon aut in kraudz tu laf aet it; til dhi As, 
not laiking dha noiz ndr hiz sityueyshan, kikt asoendar dha 
kodzdhat baund him, and, toembling of dha powl, fel intu dha 
rivar. Apon dhis thi owld maen, vekst and asheymd, meyd 
dha best ov hiz wey howm ageyn 1 —kanvinst dhat bai in- 
d6vring 2 tu pliz evribodi hi hoed plizd nowbadi, and lost hiz As 
intu dha bAgin. 


VI. 


Dha Kcentki Meyd and hoeh Midk-K^n. 

A Kcentri Meyd woz wdking along widh a keen ov milk apou 
hoor hed, whon shi fol intu dha folo’ing afcreyn ov riflokahanz : 
“ Dha rnoeni Jdr which ai shael sel dhis milk wil ineybl’ mi tu 
inltrl's mui utok ov ogz tu thri hoendrad. Dliiz ngz, uliuiiug 
for whot mey prflv cedi’, and whot moy hi distroid bai voomin, 


Alternative forms :— 1 agen. 


2 in<K:varing. 


MiN/sr/jy 



Dha Frog z Asking fdr a King. M 

pro'dyus ®t list tu hcendrad and fifti ehikinz. Dha 
chikinz wil bi fit tu kseri tu makit jcest set dha taim when 
powltri iz olwiz 1 diar; sow dhat bai dha nyu-yoer 2 ai kaenot 
feyl ov hseving moeni anoof 3 tu poechis a nyil gaun. Grin— let 
mi kansidar—yes, grin bikco'mz mai kamplokshan best, and 
grin it shtel bi. In dhis dres ai wil gow tu dha fear, whear 61 
dha yoeng felo’z wil straiv tu hsev mi for a patnar; best now— 
ai shool rifyti'z evri ween ov dhem, and widh a disd6ynful tos 4 
toen from dhem. ,, Transp6'tid widh dhis aidi'a, slu kud not 
fobe'ar 6 ovkting widh hoer hod dha thot dhat dhoos past in lioer 
maind; when daun keym dha kaen ov milk ! and 61 hoer iraai'- 
jinari haepinis vanish t in a mowmant. 


VII. 

DnA Feogz Asking f6k a King. 

In dha doyz ov owld, when dha Frogz woer 61 ivt libati in 

dlia loyks, and luod grown kwait wiari ov folo’ing ©vri wcon hiz 
own divfiisiz, dhey asembl’d woon dey tagedhar, and widh now 
litr ldoemar pitishand Jdpifcar tu let dhem haw a King tu kip 
dhem in betar 6dar, and meyk dhem lid honistar laivz. Jupitar 
nowing dha voeniti od hevar hats, smaild set dhear rikw6st, and 
thr6 daun a log intu dha leyk, which bai dha splaesh and 
kamowshan it meyd, sent dha howl komanwelth intu dha 
greytist terar and ameyzmant. Dhey roesht oendor dha w6tar 
and intu dha mend, and dead not kcom widhin ton lips length 
ov dha spot where it ley. Mt length wosn Frog, bowldar «dham 
dha rest, venchad tu pop hiz hed aboev dha wotar, and teyk a 
noervny ov dhfiar nyfl. King eek a riap6ktfal diotans. Frozantll, 

when dhoy poosi'vd 0 dha log lai Btok-stil, cedliaz bigte'n tu 
swim up to it and araund it, til bai digri'z, growing bowldar and 
bowldar, dhoy ait last lept apon it, and tritid it widh dha 
greytist kantempt. 

Dittfe'tisfaid widh sow teym a ritlar, dhey fofchwfth pitishand 

Alternative forms :— 1 Clwcyz. 2 ytar. * ince'f. 4 toa. 

5 fabSar. 6 pastvd. 


WHlST/fy 



Riding Lcsn'z — Proivz. 


<SL 


pitar a sekand taim for anoedhar and moar sektiv King. 
Apon which hi sent dhem a stok, hil now sunar araivd amceng 
dhem dhaen hi bigse'n leying howld oy dhem and divauaring 
dhem woen bai ween sez fasb sez hi kud, and it woz in veyn dhat 
dhey inddvad tu iskeyp him. Dhen dhey sent Moekyuri widh 
a praivit mesij tu Jupitar, bisi'ching him dhat hi wud teyk piti 
on dhem weens moar; beet Jupitar ripldid dhat dhey woer 
ownli soefaring dha poenishmant dyu tu dhear foli, and dhat 
anoedhar taim dhey wud loen tu let wel alown, and not bi 
disse'tisfaid widh dhear noecharal kandishan. 


VIII. 

Dha Kcentei Maus and dha Taun Maus. 

Weens apon a taim a Keentri Maus hil hied a frend in taun 
inv&itid him, for owld akweyntans seyk, to pey him a yizit in 
dha keentri. Dhi inviteyshan biing aeksdptid in dyu fom, dha 
Keentri Maus, dhow ployn and reef and soemwhat frugal in hiz 
neychar, owpn’d hiz hdt and st6ar in onar ov hospitseliti and 
an owld frend. Dhear woz not a keafuli stod cop m6si’ dhat hi 
did not bring foth aut ov hiz lddar, piz and bali, chizperingz 
and noets, howping bai kwontiti tu meylc cep whot hi fiad woz 
wonting in kwoliti, tu syut dha pselat ov hiz deynti gest. 

Dha Taun Maus, kondis^nding tu pik a bit hiar and a bit 
dhear, whail dha howst saet nibling a bleyd ov bali-stro, set 
longth ikskl6ymd: “ Hau iz it, mai gud frend, dliat yU ksen 
indyfi'ar dha doelnis ov dhis cenpolisht laif ? Yu dr living laik 
a towd in a howl. Yvi kant riali prifder dhiz sohtari roks and 
wudz tu strits timing widh kaerijiz and men. On mai onar, 
yu dr weysting yor taim mizarabli hiar. Wi mecst meyk dha 
mowst ov laif whail it ldsts. A Maus, yu now, doez not liv f6r 
evar. Sow koem widh mi, and ai l 1 show yu laif and dha 
taun.” 

Owvapduad widh sooch fain woedz and sow polisht a msenar, 
dha Keentri Maus aesdntid; 2 and dhey set aut tagedhar on 

A ItenuUivo forms : — 1 wil. 2 aeentid. 


miSTfiy 



dliear joeni tu taun. It woz leyt in dhi ivning when dhey 
krept stelthili intu dha siti, and midnait car dhey richt dha 
greyt haus, whear dha Taun Maus tuk oep hiz kwotaz. Hiar 
woer kauchiz ov krimzan velvit, kavingz in aivari; evrithing 
in shot din6wtid welth and lcekshari. On dha teybl’ woer dha 
rim6ynz ov a splendid bsengkwit, tu pro’kyuar which 61 dha 
choisist shops in dha taun haed bin raensaekt dha dey bifo'ar. 

It woz nau dha toen ov dha kotyar tu ploy dha howst; hi 
pleysiz hiz koentri frond on poepl', roenz tu and frow tu saplai 
61 hiz wonts, presiz dish apon dish and deynti apon deynti, and, 
aez dhow hi woer weyting apon a king, teysts evri k6s ear hi 
venchaz tu pleys it bifo'ar hiz roestik kcezn\ Dha Koentri Maus, 
for hiz pat, afekts tu meyk himself kwait aet howm, and blesiz 
dha gud fochan dhat haez rot sasch a oheynj in hiz wey ov Iaif; 
when, in dha midst ov hiz inj6imant, aez hi iz fchingking widh 
kantempt ov dha pdar fear ht haez foseykn’, 1 on a soedn' dha 
doar tlaiz owpn’, and a pati ov revl’az ritoening from a leyt 
entatoynmant boosts intu dha rdm. 

Dhi afraitid frendz joomp from dha teybl 1 in dha greytist 
konstaneyshan and haid dhemsdlvz 2 in dha foest lcdnar dhey 
kaen rich. Now sunar dd dhey venchar tu krip aut ageyn 3 
dhaen dha baking ov dogz draivz dhem bask in stil grey tar 
terar dhaen bifo'ar. Mt length, when thingz simd kwaiat, dha 
Koentri Mous stowl aut from hiz haiding-pleys, and biding hiz 
frend gud-bai, whispad in hiz iar, 4 “ Ow, mai gud soer, dhis fain 
mowd ov living mey dd for dhowz hd laik it; boet giv ml mai 
bali-bred in pis and sikydariti bifd'ar dha deyntiist fist whear 
Fiar and Kear dr in weyting.” 

IX. 

Dm Asiz Siledo’. 

A yuth, ween hot soemaz dey, haiad an As tu kaeri him from 
JEthinz tu Mcgara. A£t middoy dha hit ov dha seen woz sow 
skdehing, dhat hi dism&unfcid, and wed hsev sset daun tu 

Alternative forms :— 1 faseykn\ 2 dhamselvz. 3 agon. 4 yoor. 
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rip6wz Gondar dha shaodo’ ov dhi As. Boot dha draivar ov dhi 
As dispyiVtid dha ploys widh him, dikle'ring dhat hi heed an 
lkwal rait tu it widh dhi oedhar. “ Whot! ” sed dha yufch, 
“ did ai not haiar dhi As for dha howl joeni ? ” “ Yes,” sed dhi 

oedhar, “yu haiad dhi As, boot not dhi Asiz shaedo’.” Whail 
dhey woer dhoos raenggling and faiting for dha pleys, dhi As 
tuk tu hiz hilz and roen awey. 


X. 

Dha Hcengki and dha Dolpin. 

It woz an owld koestam amcBng seylaz tu kaeri abaut widh 
dhem litl’ Moltiz loop-dogz, or moengkiz, tu amyfiz dhem on 
dha voiij; sow it hoopn’d weens apon a taim dhat a moon tuk 
widh him a Mcongki aez a kampaenyan on bod ship. Whail 
dhey woer 6f Sftuyam, dha feymas promantari ov iEtika, dha 
ship woz kot in a vaialant stom, and biing ksepsaizd, 61 on bod 
woer thrown intu dha wotar, and haed tu swim for laend aez 
best dhey kud. And amoong dbom woz dha Moongki. A 
Dolfin so him stroogling, and teyking him for a maon, went tu 
hiz asistans and boar him on hiz boek streyt for sh6ar. When 
dhey haed jeest got opazit Pairi'as, dha habar ov iEthinz, dha 
Dolfin dst dha Moongki if hi woer an Athinyan ? “ Yes,” dnsad 
dha Moengki, ashilaridli, and ov woen ov dha foest faomiliz 
in dha pleys.” “ Dhen ov kos yxi now Pairi'as,” sed dha 
Dolfin. u Ow, yes,” sed dha Mcongki, hu thot it woz dha neym 
ov soem distlnggwisht sitizn’; “ hi iz woen ov mai mowst inti- 
mit frendz.” Indignant set sow grows a disi't and folsud, dha 
Dolfin daivd tu dha botam, and left dha laiing Moengki tu hiz 
feyt. 

XL 

Dha Wind and dha Scen. 

A dispyu't weens arowz bitwi'n dha Wind and dha Scen, 
which woz dha stronggar ov dha td, and dhey agrid tu put dha 
point apon dhis isyu, dhat whiohevar sunist meyd a traevl’ar 




Dim Foies widhdut a Teyl . 




teyk of hiz klowk, shud hi akauntid dha moar pauaful. Dha 
Wind bigee'n, and bln widh 61 hiz mait and raeyn a blast, kowld 
and fias sez a Threyshan stom; boet dha stronggar hi bill dha 
klowsar dha trsevTar ra3pt hiz klowk araund him, and dha 
taitar hi gnispt it widh hiz haendz. Dhen browk aut dha 
Scon ; widh hiz welkam bimz hi dispdest dha veypar and dha 
kowld; dha tnevl’ar felt dha jinyal womth, and sbz dha Soon 
shon braitar and braitar, hi saet daun, owvakoe'm widh dha hit, 
and laist hiz klowk on dha graund. 

Dhoos dha Soon woz dikld'ad dha kongkarar; and it hooz evar 
bin dimd dhat poe 3 weyzhan 1 Iz betar dhsen fos ; and dhat dha 
soenshain ov a kaind and jentl’ msenar wil sunar ley owpn’ a 
pilar nuenz hart dhien 61 dha thretningz and fos ov blccsttuing ** 
othoriti. 


XII. 


Dha Foes widhdut a Teyl. 

A Foks biing kot in a trap, woz glsed tn kampaund for hiz 
nek bai living hiz teyl bihtlind him; boot apon kenming abrod 
intu dha woeld, hi bigao'n tu bi sow sensibl’ ov dha disgreys 
sooch a dittkt wud bring apon him, dhat hi olmowst wisht hi 
hued daid r&dhar dhsen koem awey widh/mt it. Hau6var, 
rizolving tu meyk dha best ov a ba?d msetar, hi kold a miting 
ov dha rest ov dha foksiz, and pro’powzd dhat 61 shud folo’ hiz 
igz*Vinpl\ “ Yu hsev now nowshan," sed hi, “ ov dhi iz and 
koemfat widh which ai nau muv abaut; ai kud nevar hoBv 
bili'vd it if I hied not traid it mais61f; 3 beet, riali, when ween 
kcemz tu rizn’ apon it, a teyl iz seech an cegli, inkanvi nyant, 
cennesisari apendij, dhat dhi ownli wosndar iz dhat, asz foksiz, 
wi kud haBV put oep widh it sow long. Ai pro’powz,* dh6orfdr, 
mai woedhi bredhrin, dhat yd 61 profit bai dhi ikspi'rians dhat ai 
com mowat wiling tu aford yd, and dhat 61 foksiz from dhis doy 
fdwad koet 6f dh£ar teylz.” Apon dhis ween ov dhi owldiyt 

Alternative forms :— 1 pas weyzhan. 2 blcestring. 
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stept fowad and sed, “ Ai r&dhar thingk, mai frend, dhat yu 
wud not haev advaizd ces tn p&t widh auar teylz if dhear woer 
eni ch&ns ov rikce'varing yor own.” 


E£liz Plants. 

In dha reyn ov Kwin Ilfzabath, tu plants woer brot tu 
Inggland, for dha foest taim, bai Soer Woltar B&li, bowth ov 
which &r nau veri moech yuzd—dha tabseko’-plant and dha 
pateyto’. Soer Woltar haed seyld akros dha siz tu Amerika, 
in soech ov nyu laendz, and hi brot baek bowth dhiz plants 
widh him. 

When hi woz in Amerika, hi haed sin dhi Indyanz smowk, 
and bif6'ar long hi akwaiad dha haebit himself. Hi bikeym 
ikstri'mli fond ov smowking, and frikwantli indoeljd in dha 
praektis. - 

When hi ritbend tu Inggland, hi woz siting bai dha faiar 
ween dey, and bigae'n tu smowk. In dha midT ov hiz smowking, 
dha d6ar owpn’d, and in keym hiz maen-soevant. Nau dhis 
maen haed nevar in hiz laif sin eni ween smowk, and did not 
now dhat dhear woz soech a plant aez tabaeko*. Sow when hi 
s6 dha smowk kceming from hiz m&staz mauth, hi th6t dhat 
hi woz on faiar l Hi kraid aut in alfim, raen tu fech a boekit 
ov w6tar tu put dha faiar aut : and Soer Woltar woz delytijd 
bifb'ar hi haed taim tu iksplbyn whot hi woz rlali diling. 

Beet veri sun dhi owld soevant got yilst tu siing pipl’ 
widh smowk kceming aut ov dhear maudhz; and 61 dha yoeng 
nowbl’z ov dha k6t bigaB'n tu smowk bikoz Soer W r oltar did 
sow. 

2Et foest pipl’ did not laik dha pateyto’ set 61; nowbadi 
wud it it. Yet Soer Woltar towld dhem hau y&sful it wud bi. 
Dha pateyto’, hi sed, kud bi meyd tu grow in Inggland. Hi 
towld dhem dhat, when dha kbn-h&vist feyld—which it 6fn’ 
yust tu dil—pipl’ nid not st&v if dhey haed plenti ov pateyto’z. 

Kwln Ilizabath, hu woz a veri klevar wuman, lisn’d tu 
whot Soer Woltar sed, and haed pateyto’z soevd oep aet hoer own 
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Teybl’. Dhfiar dha grsond pSpl’ hi\ daind widh hoor msejisti 
woer o’blaijd 1 tu it dhem. Boet dhey spred a ripo't dhat dha 
pateyto’ woz poizn’as, bikdz it bilongz tu dha sejm 6dar sez dha 
dedli naitsheyd and meni cedhar poizn’as plants. Sow in spait 
oy 61 dhat dha Kwin kud du, now woen wud it pateyto’z, and 
dhey woer left for dha pigz. 

Dha pipl’ did not faind aut dhfiar mistdyk til meni yoez 2 
ftftawadz. Dha puar pateyto’ woz dispdizd and f6rg6tn’ 3 til 
dha reyn ov dha French 4 King Luis XVI., when dhear livd 
a Frenchman hd hsed meyd a stoedi ov growing plants for 
fud. Hi felt shuar dhat hi kud meyk dha pateyto’ a greyt 
blesing tu dha kcentri; and hi bigae'n set weens tu trai. 

Aftar a greyt dll ov trcebl' hi saksidid. Pipl' laft cet him 
ret foest, and wud not teyk eni nowtis ov whot hi sed. Beet 
hi went on grooving dha pateyto’ til hi br6t it tu poofekshan. 
tvn’ dhen now ween wud htev itn’ it, if its pat haed not bin 
teykn’ bai dha king. Hi hred lftj pisiz ov graund plftntid widh 
pateyto’z, and went abaut widh dha flauar ov dha pateyto in hiz 
bcetn’-howl. 

Now ween dead tu laf set dha king, and when hi sed dhat 
pateyto’z woer tu bi itn’, pipl’ bigae'n tu faind aut hau gud 
and howlsam dhey woer. Bai digri'z dha pateyto’ woz radar 
and m6ar laikt; and nau dhear iz h&dli eni vejitabl’ dhat iz 
m6ar haili isti'md. 
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A Teyl of dha Kromati Kowst. 

From Mai SMlz and Skillmaastaz , dhi dto’baidgrafi ov 
Hyu Milar, dha solibreytid jidlajist, hu woz twelv yocz 0 owld 
when ht hood dhis sfcreynj advenchar. 

It woz on a plezant spring nooning dhat, widh mai litl 
kyilarias frend bisaid ml, ai stud on dha bich opazit dhi tstan 
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promantari, dhat widh its stoen graemtik wol, baz aekses f6r ten 
deyz aut ov evri fdti'n 1 tu dha woendaz ov dha Dilkot ; and s6 
it streching pro’vowkingli aut intu dha grin wotar. It woz had 
tu bi disapointid, and dha keyvz sow niar. Dha taid woz a low 
nip, and if wi wontid a poesij drai-shod, it bihh'vd ces tu weyt 
f6r aet list a wik ; beet nidhar 2 ov ces oendastud dha filosafi ov 
nip-taidz set dhaet piari’ad. Ai woz kwait shtiar ai hied got 
raund aet low w6tar widh mai cengkrz not a greyt meni deyz 
bifd'ar, and wi bowth inf6ed dhat if wi beet saksidid in geting 
raund nau, it wud bi kwait a plezhar tu weyt amoeng dha 
keyvz madid, centfl u scech taim oez dha fol ov dha taid shud 
ley bfiar a paesij fdr aur ritoen. 

A naero' and browkn* shelf roenz along dha promantari, on 
which, bai dhi assistans ov dha neykid fit, it iz jeest posibl’ tu 
krip. Wi saksidid in skraembling cep tu it, and dhen, kroling 
cepwadz on 61 f6z—dha presipis, oez wi pro’sidid, bitling m6ar 
and modr fomidabl’ from aboev, and dha wotar bikoo'ming 
grinar and dipar bilow—wi richt dhi autar point ov dha pro¬ 
mantari ; and dhen, dcebling dha keyp on a stil mero'ing 
majin — dha wotar, bai a rivoes proses, bikee'ming shoelo’ar and 
loss grin aez wi advdnst inwads—wi faund dha lej toemineyting 
jeest whear, aftar kliaring dha si, it owvahoe'ng dha graevl’i 
bich aet an eliveyshan ov niali ten fit. 

Adaun wi bowth dropt, praud ov aur sakses — cep sploesht 
dha roetling graevl’ aez wi fel, and f6r aet list dha howl koeming 
wik, dhow wi woer cenawAar ov dhi ikstdnt ov auar gud-lcek aet 
dha taim, dha mdvl’z ov dha Ddkot Keyv mait bi riga/did oez 
sowlli and ikskld'sivli auar own. F6r ween sh6t sevn’ deyz, tu 
boro’ emfasis from dha freyziolaji ov Kaldil, “ dhey woer auar 
own and now codhar m 3 enz.’ , ‘ 

Dha foest ten auaz woer auaz ov shiar inj6imant. Dha lajar 
keyv prQvd a main of m4vl'z; and wi faund a greyt dil adisha- 
nai tu woendar aet on dha slowps binl'th dha presipisiz, and 
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aTong dha pis ov rcki si-bich in froent. Wi saksidid in dis- 
koe'varing 1 f6r auselvz bai kriping, dw6f-bushiz dhat towld ov 
dha Waiting influ’ansiz ov dha sl-sprey, dha peyl yelo’ hceniscekr, 
dhat wl htcd nevar sin bifoar seyv in gadn’z and shrosbariz, and 
on a dipli-sheydid slowp dhat lind agenst 2 woen ov dha stipar 
presipisiz, wl ditektid dha swlt-sentid wudroaf ov dha flauar- 
plot and p&t6'ar widh its delikit whait flauaz and priti livz, dliat 
bikce'm dha m6ar owdarifaras dha m6ar dhey ar kroesht. 


Dh6ar tit, imi'jitli in dhi owpning ov dha dipar keyv, wh&ar a 
srndl strim keym paetaring in ditoe'cht drops from dhi owvar- 
bltling presipis abcnv, laik dha foost drops ov a hevi thosndar- 
shauar, wl faund dha hot, bitar skoevi-gr&s, which dha greyt 
Kceptin Kuk yitzd in hiz voyijiz; aboov 61, dh6ar wocr dha 
keyvz, widh dhGar pijanz, 3 whait, vSarigeytid, and blit, and dhear 
mistl'ari’as and glitmi debths, 4 in which plants hadn’d intu 


stown, and w6tar bikeym mabl’. 

In a sh6t taim wi haed browkn’ df widh auar haemaz howl 
pokit fulz ov staelaktaits and pctrifaid mos. Dhear woer litl 
pWz tct dha said ov dha keyv, wh6ar wi kud si dha woek ov 
konjileyshan gowing on, aez tet dha kamensmant ov an Oktbwbar 
fr6st, when dha kowld ndth wind beet beali rcefl’z dha soefis ov 
seem mauntin lokan 6r sleegish mifaland strim, and showz dha 
nyitli-f6md nidl’z ov ais glisning from dha shdz intu dha wfitar. 
Sow raepid woz dha kos ov depazishan, dhat dh6ar w’oer keysiz 
in which dha saidz ov dha holo’z slmd growing dlmowst in 
prapbshan aez dha w&tar rowz in dhem; dha springz liping 
owvar, dipozitid dhear mainyit't kristalz on dhi ejiz, and dha 
rezavwfiz dipn’d and bik6ym m6ar kapeyshas tez dheat maundz 
woer bilt cep bai dhis kyitarias meysanri. 

Dha long teliskopio prospikt & ov dha spfikling si, aez vj iid 
from dhi inar ikstremiti ov dha kaevan, whail 61 araund woz 
dak aez midnait—dha see chi’ glim ov dha sl-gcel, sin fdr a 
mowmant from dha rises, aez it flitid past in dha scensbain 
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dha blaek hiving boelk ov dha groempas, sez it thrd oep its 
slendar jets ov sprey, and dhen, toening daunwadz, displ^yd its 
glosi baek and vast aengyular fin; ivn’ dha pijanz, oez dhey 
shot whizing bai, ween mowmant skeas vizibl’ in dha glum, 
dha nekst reydyant in dha lait—61 akwaiad a nyd intarist from 
dha pikyfiliaoriti ov dha sating in which wi s6 dhem, Dhey 
f6md a siariz ov scen-gilt vinyets, freymd in jet; and it woz 
long 6ar wl taiad ov siing and admaiaring in dhem rncech ov 
dha streynj and dha byfitiful. 

It did sim radhar ominas, hau6var, and pahoeps soemwhot 
syftpanse'charal tu bQt, dhat abaut an auar aftar nftn, dha taid, 
whail yet dhear woz a ful fiedham ov w6tar bint'th dha brau ov 
dha promantari, s!st tu fol, and dhen, aftar a kwotar ov an auaz 
speys, bigoe'n oekchwali tu krip oepwadz on dha bich. Boot 
joest howping dhat dhear mait bi seem misteyk in dha moetar, 
which dhi ivning taid wud skeas feyl tu rektifai, wi kantinyud 
tu amydz auas61vz, and tu howp on. 

Auar aftar auar p&st, length’ning oez dha shaedo’z lengthand, 
and yet dha taid stil rowz. Dha soon haed soengk bih&ind dha 
presipisiz, and 61 woz glfirn along dhear beysiz, and doebr glCtm 
in dhear keyvz ; beet dhear roegid brauz stil k6t dha red gl.6ar 
ov ivning. Dha floesh rowz haiar and haiar, cheyst bai dha 
shoodo’z : and dhen, aftar linggaring f6r a mowmant on dhear 
krests ov hcenisookl’ and junipar, past awey, and dha howl 
bik6ym sombar and grey. Dha si-geel floept oepwadz from 
whear hi hood fiowtid on dha ripl*, and haid him slowli awey tu 
hiz loj in hiz dip-si stoek; dha doeski k6marant fiitid past, widh 
hevi'ar and m6ar frikwant strowk, tu hiz whaitn’d shelf on dha 
presipis ; dha pijanz keym whizing daunwadz from dhi oeplandz 
and dhi opazit fiend, and disapl'ad amid dha glCim ov dhear 
keyvz; evri krtchar dhat hoed wing;: meyd yOs ov dhem in 
spiding howmwadz, boot nidhar 1 mai kampoenyan n6r mais61I ‘ J 
hood eni, and dhear woz now posibiliti ov geting howm widhdut 
dhem. 
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Wi meyd desparit efafcs tu skoyl dha presipisiz, and on tti 
sevaral 1 akeyzhanz saksidid in riching midwey shelvz amoeng 
dha krsegz, whcar dha perigrin-folkan and dha reyvn* bild; beet 
dhow wi hoed klaimd wel anoef 2 tu rendar auar ritoen a moetar 
ov bear posibiliti, dhear woz now posibiliti whotevar ov geting 
fadhar oep—dha klifs hsed nevar bln skeyld, and dhey woer not 
destind tu bl skeyld nau. And sow aez dha twailait dipn’d, and 
dha prike'ri’as futing bik<$ym evri mowmant m6ar dautful and 
prikfi'ri’as, wl hoed joest tu giv 03p in dispe'ar. 

“Wudn’t kear fdr anself," 3 sed dha pilar litF felo’, nmi 
kampaenyan, boosting intu tiaz, “if it woer not fdr mai 4 
moodhar; boot whot wil mai 4 incodhar sey?” “ Wudn’t kear 
nidhar,” sed ai, widh a hevi hat; “ boet it s joest baekwdtar, 
and wi l f> get aut oot twelv.” Wi ritrt'tid tagedhar intu woen 
ov dha shoolo'ar and draiar keyvz, and kllaring a litl* spot ov 
its roef stownz, and dhen growping along dha roks for dha drai 
gras, dhat in dha spring slzan htengz from dhem in widhad 
toefts, wi f6ind for auas<Slvz a mowst cenkce'mfatabr bod, and 
ley daun in woen anoedhaz taiz. 

F6r dha l&st fyft auaz mauntinas pailz ov klaudz haed bln 
raizing, dtlk and stomi in dha st-mauth, and dhey haed flead 
pdtentasli in dha seting seen, and haed w6n, widh dha dikUin 
ov Ivning, 6lmowst evri mttiorik tint ov aenggar, from faiari 
red tu a sombar thoendaras braun, and from sombar braun tu 
dowlful blaek, and wi kud nau, oet list, hiar whot dhey pd- 
tendid, dhow wi kud now longgar si. Dha raizing wind 
bigaB'n tu haul m6nfuli amid dha klifs, and dha si, hidhatu sow 
sailant, tu bit hevili agenst 6 dha sh6ar, and tu bdm, laik 
distr6s goenz, from dha ris^siz ov dha td dip-si keyvz. Wt 
kud hiar, td, dha biting reyn, nau hevi'ar, nau lait&r, tez dha 
goests sweld 6r smngk; and dbi intamitant paetar ov dba 
strhnlifc owvar dha dipar keyv, nau draiving agonstdha pro- 
sipisiz, nau disending hevili on dha stownz. 
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mtin in hoer l&st kw6tar rowz red aez a mas ov hitid aian aut 
ov dha si. Wi krept daun in dhi oensdetin lait, owvar dha reef 
slipari kraegz, tu aesateyn whedhar dha taid haed not f6ln’ 
safishantli f&r tn ylld oes a paesij, beet wi faund dha weyvz 
cheyfing amceng dha roks, joest whear dha taid-lain haed restid 
twelv auaz bifo'ar, and a ful faedham ov si inkl&'sping dha beys 
ov dha promantari. 

A glimaring aidi'a ov dha rial neychar ov auar sityueyshan 
set length krost mai maind. It woz not impn'zamant for a taid 
tu which wl haed kansaind auasdlvz; it woz imprizanmant for 
a wlk. Dhear woz litl* kceinfat in dha thdt, araizing, aez it 
did, amid dha chilz and teraz ov a driari midnait, and ai lukt 
wistfuli on dha si aez auar ownli path ov iskdyp. Dhear woz a 
vesl’ kr6sing dha weyk ov dha mun set dha taim, skeas h&f a 
mail from dha shoar, and asistid bai mai kampaenyan, ai bigae'n 
tu shaut oet dha top ov mai loengz, in dha howp ov biing hoed 
bai dha seylaz. Wi s6 hoer dim bcelk Idling slowli athwdt 
dha red glitaring belt ov lait dhat haed rendad hoer vizibl', and 
dhen disapl'aring in dha moeki blaeknis; and joest aez wi I6st 
sait ov hoer f6r evar, wi kud hiar an indistingkt saund mingling 
widh dha daesh ov dha weyvz—dha shaut in ripldi ov dha 
at&tl’d helmzman. 

Dha vesk, aez wl aaftawadz loent, woz a lftj stown-laitar, 
dipli leydn', and aenfdenisht widh a bowt; n6r woer hoer krti 
aet 61 shfiar dhat it wud haev bln seyf tu afcend tu dha midnait 
vois from amid dha roks, ivn* haed dheydha minz ov kamy&ni- 
keyshan widh dha shoar. W£ weytid on and on, haudvar, nau 
shauting bai toenz, and nau shauting tagedhar, beet dhear woz 
now sekand ripldi; and set length l&zing howp, wi growpt auar 
wey baek tu auar koemfatlis bed, joest sez dha taid haed agen 2 
toend on dha bieh, and dha weyvz bigee'n tu rowl oepwadz, 
haiar and haiar set evri daesh. 

2Ez dha m&n rowz and braitn’d, ai hoed saksidid in droping 


Alternative forms :— 1 tOdz. 


2 ogeyn. 



Dha Diskantentid Pcndyulavi. 



If&z saundli asltp sez mai kampsenyan, when wi woer bowth 
arauzd bai a laud shaut. Wi st&tid cep, and agen krept daun- 
wadz amoong dha kraegz fcu dha sh6ar, and sez wi richt dha si, 
dha shaut woz ripi'tid. It woz thaet ov set list a doezn hash 
voisiz yftn&itid. Dhear woz a brif p6z, folo'd bai ancedhar 
shaut, and dhen tfi. bowts, strongli miend, shot raund dha 
westan promantari, and shautid yet ageyn. 

Dha howl taun hoed bin al&md bai dhi int£l:jans dhat tii 
litr boiz hsed strsegl'd awey in dha mdning tu dha roks ov dha 
scedhan Sydtor, and hsed not faund dhear wey bask. Dha 
presipisiz hsed bin a sin ov fraitful ©ksidants from taim 
imimd'ri’al, and it wcoz set woens infoed dhat woen oedhar saed 
seksidant hsed bin sedid tu dha noembar. Trd, dhear woer 
keysiz rimembad ov pipl’ hteving bin taid-baund in dha Dtikot 
keyvz, and not mcech woes in konsikwans, boet sez dha keyvz 
woer inseks^sibr ivn* dyharing nips, wi kud not, it woz sed, 
posibli bi in uhem ; send dha sowl rim6yning graund ov howp 
woz, dhat sez hsed hsepn’d woens bifo'r, ownli woen ov da 
h»d bin kild, and that dhi soevdivar woz linggaring amceng dha 
roks, afreyd tu kcem howm. And in dhis bill f, when dha mfln * 
rowz, and dha soef fel, dha td bowts hsed bln fifcid aut. 

It woz leyt in dha m6ning ear wi richt Kromati, beet a 
kraud on dha bich aweytid auar araivl* ; and dhear woer 
angshas-luking laits gl&nsing in dha windo’z, thik and mseni- 
fowld; ney, soeoh woz dhi iutarist ilisitid, dhat seem in6'masli 
bred voes, in which dha raitar diskrdibd dhi insidant a fyft 
deyz aftar, bikeym popyular anoef 1 tu bi hamdid abaut in 
msenyuskript, and red set ti-p&tiz bai dhi eyli't ov dha tun. 


Dha Diskantentid Pendyulam. 


An owld klok dhat hsed stud for fifti yoez 2 in a f&maz kichin, 
widhdut giving its ownareni koz ov kampleynt, ouli ween soeroaz 
m6ning, bifo'ar dha fsemili woz steering, soedn'li etopt. Apon 
dhis dha daial-ple^t (if wl mey kredit dha feybl') ohoynjd 


Alternative fm })&:— 1 ince'f. 


2 yl&z. 


misr/fy 



Biding Lcsn'z — Proiuz . 


<SL 


_;anntinans widh alto, dha heendz meyd an inifektywal 1 efat 
tu kantinyu dhear kds, dha whilz rimeynd mowshanlis widh 
sapraiz, dha weyts hoeng spiehlis, ioh membar felt dispdwzd tu 


ley dha bleym on dhi oedhaz, 

length dha daial institydtid a f6mal inkwaiari intu dha 
k6z ov dha stop, when hsendz, whilz, weyts, widh woen vois, 
pro’testid dhear ino’sans; 2 beet nau a feynt tik woz hoed bilow 
from dha pendyulam, hd dhces spowk: “ Ai kanfes mais^lf 3 tu 
bl dha sowl khz ov dha prezant stopij, and ai asm wiling, f6r 
dha jenaral sastisfaekshan, tu asain mai rlzn’z. Dha trOth iz, 


dhat ai asm taiad ov tiking.” 

Apon hiaring dhis, dhi owid klok bik6ym sow inreyjd, dhat 
it woz on dha veri point ov straiking. “ Leyzi waiar 1 ” iks- 
kleymd dha daial-pleyt. “ 2Ez tu dhset,” riphlid dha pendyu¬ 
lam, “it iz v&stli izi f6r yd, Mistris Daial, hd h»v 61wiz, asz 
evribodi nowz, set yosSlf cep aboev mi—it iz vdstli Izi f6r yu, ai 
sey, tu akydz osdhar pipl’ ov leyzinis—yd, hu htev haed ncething 
tu dd 61 dha deyz ov y6r laif beet tu stear pipl’ in dha feys, and 
tu amydz ydself widh woching 61 dhat gowz on in dha kichin ! 
Thingk, ai bisi'oh yd, hau yd wud laik tu bl sheet cep for laif in 
dhis dak klozit, and wfflg bsekwadz and fdwadz, yoer 1 flitar 
yoer, 4 aez ai dd,” 

« Whai,” sed dha daial, “iz dhear not a windo’ in y6r haus 
on poepas for yd tu luk thru ? ” “ F6r 61 dhast,” rizyd'md dha 

pendyulam, “6ldh6w dhear iz a windo , ai dear not stop, ivn 
fOr an instant, tu luk aut, Bistiidz, ai asm rlali taiad ov mai wey 
ov laif; and, if yd pltz, ai l 6 tel yd hau ai tuk dhis disgee'st set 
mai implOimant. Dhis mdning, ai hsspn d tu bi kielkyuleyting 
hau meni taimz ai shud luev tu tik in dha kds ownli ov dha 
nokali fOar-and-twenti auaz—puhoeps seem ov yd aboev dhear 
ksen giv mi dhi igzse'kt seem.” Dha minit hsend, biing kwik 
cet figaz, instantli riplaid, “ Eyti-siks thauzand foar hoendrad 


taimz.” 


Alternative forms :— 1 iuifekchwal. 2 masn’s. 3 miself. 

pylar.—£d) 5 wil. 



Dha Dislcantcntid Pcndyulam. 
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Igzae'kli sow,” ripl&id dha pendyulam ; “ wel, ai apil tu yd 
61, if dha veri thot ov dhis woz not anoef 1 tu fatig woen ; and 
when ai bigae'n tu moeltiplai dha strowks ov ween dey bai dhowz 
ov moonths and yoez, 2 riali it iz now woendar if ai felt diskoo'rijd 
set dha prospikt : 3 sow dftar a greyt dil ov rizn’ing and 
heziteyshan, thingks ai tu maiself— ai l 4 stop!” 

Dha daial kud skeasli kip its kauntinans dydaring dhis 
haroeng ; boet rizyd'ming its graeviti, dhoos riplaid : “ Diar 
Mistar Pendyulam, ai aem riali astonisht dhat soech a ydsful 
indcB'stri'as poesn’ gez y6s61f shud haev bin owvakoe'm bai dhis 
sajeschan. It iz trd, yd haev dcen a greyt dil ov woek in yor 
taim ; sow haev wi 61, and dr laikli tu dd, and dhow dhis mey 
fatig oes tu thingk ov, dha kweschan iz, wil it fatig ces tu dd? 
Wud yd nau dd mi dha feyvar tu giv abaut haf-a-doezn 
strowks tu ilastreyt mai dgyumant?’ Dha pendyulam kam- 
plaid, and tikt siks taimz at its ydzhwal peys. 

‘‘Nau,” rizyd'md dha daial, “ woz dhaet igzoe'shan fatiging 
tu yd?” “Not in dha list,” riplaid dha pendyulam, “it iz 
not ov siks strowks dhat ai kampleyn, n6r ov siksti, beet ov 
milyanz.” 4 “ Yeri gud,” riplfiid dha daial; “ boot rekalekt, dhat 
6ldh6w yu moy thingk ov a milyan strowks in an instant, yd 
dr rikw&iad tu eksikydt boot wean ; and dhat hauevar 6fn’ yd 
mey hlar&'ftar haev tu swing, a mowmant wil 6lwiz bi givn’ yd 
tu swing in.” 

“ Dhaet kansidareyshan siaegaz mi, ai kanfes,” sod dha 
pendyulam. 

“ Dhen ai howp,” aedid dha daial-pleyt, “wi sheel 61 imi'jitli 
ritden tu auar dydti, for dha meydz wil lai in bed til ndn il wi 
scaend aidling dhoes.” 

Apon dhis, dha woyts, hd hsed nevar bin akydzd ov lait 
kondoekt, ydzd 61 dhdar infiu'ans in oejing him tu pro’sid; 
when, £ez widh ween kansent, dha whilz bigae'n tu toen, dha 
hiBiidz bigae'n tu mdv, dha pendyulam bigae'n tu swing, and tu 
its kredit, tikt aez laud sez ovar; whail a bim ov dha raizing 

Alternative forms: —Mnoe'f. 2 ~yiaz. prospokt. 4 wil. 








MINIS?*,, 



seen, dhat strimd thrft a howl in dha kichin shoetar, shaming 
ful apon dha daial-pleyt, meyd it braitn’ oop rcz if noething heed 
bin dha maetar. 


When dha famar keym daun tu brekfast, hi dikle'ad, apon 
luldng aet dha klok, dhat hiz woch haed geynd haf an auar in 
dha nait. —Jane Taylor . 

Dha Liti/ Ducemar-Boi. 

Woen kowld Disfonbar m6ning, abaut dha bigining ov dhis 
senchari, a French &mi woz krosing dhi iElps. Dha men lukt 
thin and hevi-aid from wont ov fiid and slip; and dha ptiar 
hosiz dhat woeY draeging dha hevi geenz stoembl’d aet dlmowst 1 
evri step. 

Boet dhear w T oz ween in dhaet Cimi hti simd tu injoi dha 
roef mulching, and hti. traempt along thr6 dha dip snow and 
kowld grey mist, aez merili aez if hi woer gowing tu a piknik. 
Hi woz a litr dreemar-boi, ten yoez 2 owld, hilwz fresh, rowzi 
feys lukt veri bra it and priti amoeng dha grim, skad feysiz ov 
dhi owld sowljaz. When dha kceting wind whoeld a shauar 
ov snow in hiz feys, hi daesht it awey widh a laaf, and awowk 
dhi eko’z widh dha laivli raetl’ ov hiz dreem, til it simd dhat 
dha hyftj black roks araund woer 61 ringing in k6ras. 

“ Bravow, litl* dreemar! ” kraid a t6l msen in a shaebi grey 
klowk. Dhis ofisar woz m&ching aet dha hed ov dha lain widh 
a long powl in hiz haend, which hi stroek intu dha snow evri 
nau and then, tu si hau dip it woz. “ Br&vow, Pycr, mai boi! 
Widh seech myGzik eez dhset, ween kud mOch 61 dha wey tu 
Mosko’ 1 ” 

Dha boi smaild, and reyzd hiz hoend tu hiz keep in salytit, 
f6r dhis roef-luldng mam woz now oedhar dham dha jenaral him- 
s61f—'‘Failing Meekddnald,” aez hi woz kold—ween ov dha 
breyvist sowljaz in Frftns, ov hhm hiz men y6st tu sey dhat 
woen sait ov hiz feys in bsetl’ woz woeth a howl rejimant. 

Jccst dhen a streynj, oen6ethli saund woz hoed ffix awey cep 

A Hematite forms : — 1 Olmowst. 2 yiaz. 
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dha greyt whait mauntin-said. Evri mowmant it grd laudar 
and hfishar, til eet length it sweld intu a dip, hos roar. “Ori 
yor feysiz, liodz ! ” shautid dha jenaral. “ An cevalansh iz 
kceming.” 

Bifo'ar hiz men heed taim tu o’bey, dha rdin woz on dhem. 
Daun thoendad dha trim6ndas mces ov snow, swiping laik a 
wotafdl along dha ninro’ lej-path; and, kroeshing along widh it, 
keym hips ov stownz and graBvl’ and Ills ceth, and coprd'tid 
bushiz, and greyt bloks ov ais. F6r a mowmant 61 woz dak 
obz nait; and when dhi aeval&nsh hted pftst meni ov dha breyv 
felo’z hu heed bin standing on dha path woer nowwhear tu ht 
sin. Dhey hied bin kasrid owvar dha presipis, and woer 
klhar 1 kild or berid alaiv in dha snow. 

When dhear woz a chains tu luk araund, woen krai arowz 
from niali evri mauth : “ Whear iz auar droemar? "Whear iz 
auar^ litr dreemar-boi ? ” 

01 tet woeus, f&r bilow dhem, aut ov dha ddk, cenndwn goolf 
dhat ley bitwl'n dhowz frauning roks, arowz dha feynt rowl ov 
a droem, biting dha ch&j! Dha sowljaz statid, and bent 
igali f6wad tu lisn\ Dhen went cep a shaut dhat shuk thi 
ear! “Hi iz alaiv, koemridz! Aur Pyer iz alaiv, Aitar 61! 
Hi iz biting hiz droem stil, laik a breyv leed 1 Hi wontid tu haov 
dhi owld mytizik tu dha veri last! Boet wl moest seyv him, 
kedz, 6r hi l 2 friz tu deth daun dhear. Hi moest bt seyvd!” 

“ Hi shoel bl !.** browk in a dip vois; and dha jenaral him¬ 
self woz sin standing on dha bringk ov dha presipis, throwing 
6f hiz klowk. 

“ Now, now, jenaral! ” kraid dha grenadl'az widh woen vois; 
“ yd moest not roen soech a risk oez dhret. Let woen ov oes gow r 
insted ; y6r laif iz woeth m6ar dhfen 61 ov auaz put tagedhar!” 

“ Mai sowljaz ar mai childran, ,, Ansae! Ma?kd6nald kwaiatli, 
“ and now f&dhar groujiz hiz own laif tu seyv hiz scan. Kwik 
nau, boiz! Kast Ids dha draeg-rowp ov dhaot kinnan, ldp it 
oendar mai &mz, and let mi daun.” 


Alternative forms 1 aidhar. 


8 wil. 






ww/sr^ 



Dha sowljaz o’beyd in sailans; and dha nekst mowmant 
dhear breyv, tendar-hatid jenaral woz swinging in mid-ear, daun, 
daun, til hi vienisht intu dha kowld, blask debth 1 bilow. 
Msekdonald laendid seyfli set dha fut ov dha presipis, and lukt 
aengshasli araund in soech ov Pyer; boet dha biting ov dha 
drcem hoed sist, and, in dhoet oful sailans, dhear woz nccthing 
tu gaid dha breyv jenaral. 

“Pyer! ” ht shautid, oez laudli sez hi kud, “ whear &r yd, 
mai boi ?” 

“ Hlar, jenaral! ” &nsad a wik vois. 

And, shuar anoef, 2 dhear woz dha litl’ felo’, h&f berid in a 
hydj maund ov s6ft 3 snow. Mcekdbnald went tuw6dz 4 him at 
weens, and 6ldh6w hi samgk weyst-dip oet evri step, oet last 
richt dha spot. 

“ Ol rait nau, mai breyv boi! ” sed dha jenaral. Tearing 6f 
hiz seesh, and noting woen end ov it tu dha rowp, hi baund 
Pyer and himself foemli tagedhar widh dhi cedhar end, and 
dhen geyv dha signal tu dro cep. 

When dha tti keym swinging cep woens moar intu dha dey- 
lait, and dha sowljaz s6 dhear pet stil alaiv and oenhuet, chiar 
apon chiar roeng aut, rowling f&r back along dha lain, til dha 
veri mauntinz dhamselvz 6 simd tu rijois. 

11 Wi v° bin cendar fair and oendar snow tagedhar,” sed 
Msekdonald, cheyfing dha boiz kowld haendz tendali, “ and 
noething shiel pat cos &ftar dhis, sow long eez wi bowth liv.” 

And dha jenaral kept hiz w r oed. Yoez 7 ley tar, when dha 
greyt w6z woer 61 owvar, dhear mait haev bin sin, wdking in 
dha g&dn’ ov a kwaiat kcentri haus in dha sauth ov Frans, a 
sttiping whait-head owld maen, hu w r oz now oedhar dhsen dha 
feymas M&shal Maekdonald; and dha tol, sowljar-laik felo' 
apon hiiz dm hi lind f6r sapot hsed woens bin litl* Py6r dha 
drcemar. 

Alternative forms: — 1 depth. a inoo'f. 3 soft. 4 feOdz. 
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Dha Jauf, 

Dha Jauf. 

From Pcelgreyvz Arcybya . 

A brdd dtp vseli, dis6nding lej Altar lej til its inamowst 
debths 1 ar likin’ 1 from sait amid fftr-riching shelvz ov redish 
rok, bil6w evriwhear stoedid widh toefts ov pto growvz and 
kloestaring frut-triz in dak-grin psechiz daun tu dha fadhist end 
ov its waindingz; a laj braun moss ov ir<5gyular meysanri 
krauning a sentral hil; biyond a t6l and solitari tauar owva- 
luking dhi opazit baengk ov dha holo’, and f&dhar daun smol 
raund toerits and flaet haus-tops h&f berid amid dha gadn’ 
fowlyij, dha howl ploenjd in a poepandikyular floed ov lait and 
hit, soech woz dha foest oespikt ov dha Jauf sez wi nau 
aprowcht it from dha west. It woz a lcevli sin, and simd yet 
mdar sow tu auar aiz, wiari ov dha long dezo’leyshan thrti which 
wi haed, widh hadli an iksepshan, joenid dey &ftar dey sins auar 
l&st foarwel glimps ov Geyza and Paelistain oep tu dha foest 
entrans on inhoe'bitid Areybya. “ Laik dha Pieradais ov 
itoeniti, ncen keen entar it til &ftar having privyasli p&st owvar 
hel-brij,” sez an iErab powit, diskrdibing soem similar low- 
kaeliti in iElji'ari'an laendz. 

Iilaa'nimeytid bai dha vyd, wi pusht on auar jeydid bists, and 
wcer 61rddi disdnding dha foest kraegi slowps ov dha vseli, when 
tfl hdsman, wel drest and fuli tod aftar dha fseshan ov dhiz 
pdts, keym oep tuw6d 2 oes from dha taun, and set weens 
salydtid oes widh a laud and hdti “ Mdrhdba * 6r “ Welkam ” ; 
and widhdut f&dhar prefas dhey aedid, “ Alait and It,” giving 
dhemsdlvz 3 dhi igzA/mpl, ov dha fdmar bai dis6nding briskli 
from dhear lait limd h6siz, and oentaiing a lilj ledhar baeg ful 
ov eksalant deyts, and a wdtar-skin, fild from dha roening 
spring; dhen spreding aut dhiz mowst opatydn rifr6shmants 
on dha rok, and adding: “ Wi woer shdar dhat yil moost bi 
hoenggri and thoesti, sow wt hcev kcem redi pro’vaidid,” dhey 
inyaitid ces weens mdar tu sit daun and bigin. 

* d represents a short vowel corresponding with d; see § 162. 

Alternative forms 1 depths. a t6d. 3 dhamselvs. 
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Dha So’saiiti ov Buks. 

Yu wil admit, daufclis, dhat akdding tu dha sinserifci ov auar 
dizdiar dhat auar frendz mey bi trft, and auar kampaenyanz 
waiz, and in pro’poshan 1 tu dhi oenistnis and diskreshan widh 
which wi chuz bowth, wil bi dha jenaral 2 chansiz ov auar 
hsepinis and ytisfl’nis. 

Beet granting dhat wi haed bowth dha wil and dha sens tu 
chftz auar frendz wel, hau fyU ov oes haev dha pauar! or, set 
list, hau limitid, fdr mowst, iz dha sfiar ov chois! Niali 61 
auar asowshieyshanz dr ditoemind bai eh&ns 6r nisesiti, and 
ristrfktid widhm a nsero’ soekl’. Wi ksenot now hUm wi wud, 
and dhowz hlim wi now wi ksenot hsev set auar said wTaen wi 
mowst nid dhem. 01 dha haiar soekl’z ov hyuman intelijans 
dr, tu dhowz bini'th, ownli mowmantarili and p&shali owpn’. 
Wi mey, bai gud f6chan, abteyn a glimps ov a greyt powit, and 
hiar dha saund ov hiz vois; 6r put a kweschan tu a msen ov 
saians, and bi dnsad gud-yhmadli. 

Wi mey intru'd ten minits tok on a ksebinit mini star, dnsad 
probabli widh woedz woes dhsen sailans, biing disdptiv; 6r 
snaech, weens 6r twais in auar laivz, dha privilij ov throwing a 
bukey in dha p&th ov a prinsds, 3 or aresting dha kaind gldns ov 
a kwin. And yet dhiz mowmantari chansiz wi koevit, and 
spend auar yoez, 4 and pseshanz, and pauaz in poesyii't ov litl* 
m6ar dhsen dhiz, whail mintaim dhear iz a so’saiiti kantinywali 
owpn’ tu oes ov pipl hu wil t6k tu oes sez long sez wi laik, 
whotdvar auar rsengk or okyupeyshan—t6k tu oes in dha best 
woedz dhey koen chClz and ov dha things niarist dhear hats. 
And dliis so’saiiti, bik6z it iz sow nyCunaras and sow jentl’; and 
ksen bi kept weyting raund oes 61 dey long—kingz and steyts- 
man linggaring peyshantli, not tu gr&nt 6dyans, boet tu geyn 
it—in dhowz pleynli foenisht and nsero’ aenti-rftmz, auar 
bukkeys-shelvz, wi meyk now akaunt ov dhset koempani, pahieps 
nevar lisn’ tu a woed dhey wud sey 61 dey long. 

— Buskin: “ Sesame and Lillies 

Alternative forms :— 1 prapOskuji. 2 jonral. a prmses. 4 yiaz. 
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Dha Str!t ov Bai-and-Bai. 
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Ow sheen dha spot, mai yuthful frendz, ai oej y\X tu biwe'ar! 
Bigailing iz dha plezn’t wey, and sdftli 1 bridhz dhi ear; 

Yot noen hoev evar past tu sinz inowbling, greyt and hai, 

Hft woens bigae'n tu linggar in dha strit ov Bai-and-bai. 

Hau verid &r dhi imijiz araizing tu mai sait, 

Ov dhowz hiY wisht tu sheen dha rong, hti. lcevd and praizd dha 
rait, 

Yet from dha silkn’ bondz ov slowth dhey veynli strowv tu flai, 
Which held dhem jentli prizn’d in dha strit ov Bai-and bai. 

41 Mai projikts thraiv,” dha moechant sed; 44 when doebl’d iz 
mai stoar, 

Hau frili shsel mai redi gowld bi shauad amoeng dha piYar! ” 
V&st grti. hiz welth, yet strowv hi not dha m6naz tlar tu drai; 
Hi nevar joenid onwad from dha strit ov Bai-and-bai I 

14 Fdgiv 2 dhai oering broedhar ; hi haez wept and scefad long ! ” 
Ai sed tu ween; h& &nsad— 44 Hi hseth doen mi grivas rong; 

Yet wil ai silc mai broedhar, and fagiv him ear ai dai.” 

AhXs ! Deth shdtli faund him in dha strit ov Bai-and-bai! 

Dha wiarid woeldling myilziz apon 16st 8 and weystid deyz, 
Bizdlvd tu toen hiard'ftar from dhi erar ov hiz weyz, 

Tu lift hiz grovling 4 tbofcs from oeth, and fiks dhem on dha 
skai; 

Whai doez hi linggar fondli in dha strit ov Bai-and-bai ? 
Alternative forms : — 1 softli. 2 fagiv, 3 lost. 4 grovl’ing. 

( 31 ) 



>hen shcon dha spot, mai ydthful frendz; wook on whail yet 


yd mey ; 

Let not owld eyj 6t6yk 1 yu aez yd slowthfTi dil6y, 

Lest yd shud geyz araund yd, and diskoe'var widh a sai, 

Y n h 80 v richt dha haus ov “Novar”—bai dha stilt ov “Bai- 
and-bai.” 

— Abdy. • 


Dha Jj3Kd8 ov Rimz. 

Dha J 8ekd6 2 sset on dha KMinalz chear: 

Bishap and sebat and praiar woer dhear; 

Meni a moengk, and meni a fraiar, 

Meni a nait, and meni a skwaiar, 

Widh a greyt meni m6ar ov lesar digri',— 

In suth a gudli koempani; 

And dhey soevd dha Lod Praimit on bendid nl. 

Nevar, ai win, Woz a praudar sin, 

Red ov in bilks, 6r dremt ov in drimz, 

Dhoen dha Kddinal L6d Achbfshap ov Rimz I 
In and aut, Thnl dha motli raut, 

DhaBt litr Jaekdd' kept hoping abaut; 

Hiar and dhear, Laik a dog in a fear, 

Owvar koemfifcs and keyks, And dishiz and pleyts, 
Kaul and kowp, and rochit and p6l, 

Maitar and krowzhar! hi hoptapon 611 
Widh s6si ear, Ht poecht on dha ch6ar 
Whcar, in steyt, dha greyt Lod KAdinal sset 
In dha greyt Lod K&dinalz greyt red hset; 

And ht plad in dha feys Ov hiz Lodships Greys, 
Widh a saatisfaid luk, sez if hi wud sey, 

“ Wi td A.r dha groytist fowks hiar ta-dey ! ” 


Alternativefoi'm: 1 owvatt'yk, 3 .Ttekd6\ The syllable* arc both 
accented, and it depends on the position of the word which should hare the 
chief stress. It is on the second syllable when the word is followed by a 
pause. 



miSTfly 


Dha Jcelcdd ov Bimz, 



dha prists widh 6, Mz soech friks dhey so, 
Sed, “ Dha Devi’ moest bi in dhsot litl’ Jiekdo' I ” 


Dha fist woz owvar, dha bod woz kliad, 

Dha flonz and dha koestadz hoed 61 disapi'ad, 

And siks litl’ singing-boiz,—diar litl’ sowlz ! 

In nais klin foysiz, and nais whait stowlz, 

Keym in odar dytl, Til bai til, 

Matching dhaet grsend rifektari thril ! 

A nais litl* boi held a gowldn* yilar, 

Embdst 1 and fild widh wotar aoz pyilar, 

JExz eni dhat flowz bitwi'n Rimz and Namilar; 

Which a nais litl’ boi stud redi tu kaech 

In a fain gowldn* hcend-beysn’ meyd tu maech. 

Til nais litl* boiz, r&dhar moar grown, 

Krerid lsevn’dar w6tar, and ow da Kalown ; 

And a nais litl* boi hied a nais keyk ov sowp, 

Woedhi ov woshing dha haendz ov dha Powp. 

Woen litl’ boi A naepkin b6ar, 

Ov dha best whait daiapar, frinjd widh pingk, 

And a k&dinalz hset m&kt in “poemanant ingk." 

Dha greyt Lod K&dinal toenz set dha sait 
Ov dhiz nais litl boiz drest 61 in whait : 

From hiz finggar hi dr6z His kostli - toekw6'z ; 8 
And, not thingking aet 61 abaut litl’ Jiekdo'z, 

Dipdzits it streyt Bai dha said ov hiz pleyt, 

Whail dha nais litl' boiz on hiz Eminans weyt; 

Til, when nowbadi 4 z doming ov eni soech thing, 

Dhaet litl* Jsekd6' hops of widh dha ring 1 

Dhdar z a krai and a sliaut, And a dyfts ov a raut 
And nowbadi simz tu now whot dhear 5 abaut, 

Boot dha moengks hcov dhear pokits 61 toend insaid aut; 
Dha fraiaz 4r niling And hoenting, and filing 

Alternative forms: — 3 imbflst. a kostli. Hookwd'z* 

4 nowbodi. 6 dhoy dr. 


3 



Riding Lesn’z — Powitri. 


Dha kapit, dha Soar, and dha wolz, and dha siling. 

Dha Kadinal dru df ich ploem-koelad shu, 

And left his red stokings ikspowzd tu dha vyd; 

Hi pips and hi fils In dha towz and dha hilz; 

Dhey toen cep dha dishiz, — dhey toen cep dha pleyts, 

Dhey teyk cep dha powkar and powk aut dha greyts, 

Dhey toen cep dha rcegz, Dhey igzse'min dha mcegz: 
Boet now !—now soech thing ; — Dhey k&nt faind dha ring ! 
And dhi iEbat dikle'ad dhat, “ when nowbadi twigd it, 

Seem r&skT or cedhar hsed popt in, and prigd it ” ! 


Dha K&dinal rowz widh a dignifaid luk, 

Hi kdld for hiz kaendl’, hiz bel, and hiz buk ! 

In howli aenggar and paias grif, 

Hi solamli koest thaBt raskali thif! 

Hi koest him aet bod, hi koest him in bed; 

From dha sowl ov his fut tu dha kraun ov his ov hiz hed; 
Hi koest him in sliping, dhat evari 1 nait 
Hi shud drim ov dha devl’, 2 and weyk in a frait; 

Hi koest him in iting, hi koest him in dringking, 

Hi koest him in kofing, 3 in snizing, in wingking; 

Hi koest him in siting, in stoending, in laiing, 

Hi koest him in woking, in raiding, in flaiing. 

Hi koest him in living, hi koest him in daiing ! 

Nevar woz hoed seech a teribl’ 4 koes ! 

Boet whot geyv raiz Tu now litT sapraiz, 

Nowbadi 6 simd ween peni dha woes ! 

Dha dey woz gon,° Dha nait keym on, 

Dha mcengks and dha fraiaz dhey soecht til don ; 

When dha saikristn’ so, On krcempl'd klo, 

Koem hm^jing a phar litT leym Jsekd6 ; ; 

Now longgar gey, Mz on yestadey 7 ; 

Hiz fedhaz 61 simd tu bi toend dha rong wey, 

Alternative forms: — 1 ovri. 2 devil. 8 kofing. 4 terabl’, 

6 nowbodi, °gon. 7 yestadi^ 


Dha J<zlcd6 ov Rwiz. 



pinyanz drftpt—hi kud h&dli staend,— 

Hiz hed woz eez bold sez dha pam ov yor haend; 

Hiz ai sow dim, Sow weystid ich lim, 

Dhat, hidlis ov grsemar, dhey 61 kraid, “ Dhat s him I — 
Dhset s dha skcemp dhat haez doen dhis skcendalas thing! 
Dheet s dha tliif dhat haaz got mi 1 Lod Kftdinalz Ring! ” 
Dha pfiar litl* Jsekdo', When dha mcongks hi so, 

Eibli geyv vent tu dha gowst ov a ko; 

And toend hiz bold hed, aez mcech sez tu sey, 

4 4 Prey bi sow gud aez tu wok dhis wey ! ” 

Slowar and slowar, Hi limpt on bifo'a~. 

Til dhey keym tu dha baek ov dha belfri dear, 

When dha foest thing dhey so, 

Midst dha stiks and dha strd, 

Woz dha ring in dha nest ov dhaet litl* Jsekdd'! 


Dhen dha Lod K&dinal kold for hiz buk, 

And 6f dhaet terihT koes hi tuk ; 

Dha myftt ikspreshan 2 Soevd in lyft ov kanfeshan, 8 
And, biing dhoes koepl’d widh ful restityAshan, 

Dha Jaskdo got plinari oebso’lyushan ! 

When dhowz woedz woer hoed, Dhset pftar litl* hoed 
Woz sow choynjd in a mowmant, t woz riali absoed. 4 

Hi grCl slik, and faet ; In adishan tu dhaet, 

A fresh krop ov fedhaz keym thik sez a meet ! 

Hiz teyl wragl'd m6ar Ivn’ dhaen bifo'ar; 

Beet now longgar it waegd widh an impyudant 5 oar, 

Now longgar hi poecht on dha Kadinalz chear. 

Hi hopt nau abaut Widh a geyt div&ut ; 

JEt Maetinz, OBt Vespaz, hi nevar woz aut ; 

And sow f&r from eni moar pilfaring didz, 

Hi 61wiz 6 simd teling dha konfesaz 7 bidz. 

Alternative fonus :— 1 mai. 2 ekspreslian. 5 konfeskan. 4 «x i bs6ed. 
n impidant. 0 Olweyz. 7 kanfesaz, when properly accented on the 
second syllable , but the rhythm requires us here to shift the accent to the first 
syllable (this being the usual pronunciation a century ago.—Ev,). 


Biding Lesn'z — Powitri . 

Pi eni ween laid, or if eni ween swoar, 

Or sloembad in prear-taim and haepn’d tu snoar, 

DhaBt gud Jaekdo' Wud giv a greyt u K6,” 

Mz moech aez tu sey, “ Downt dftw sow eni moar! ” 

Whail meni rima'kt, aez hiz maenar dhey so, 

Dhat dhey “ nevar haed nown soeeb a paias Jaekdo'! ” 

Hi long livd dha praid Ov dhaefc koentri said, 

And aet lftst in dhi owdar ov saengktiti daid ; 

When, aez woedz woer t& feynt, Hiz merits tu peynt, 

Dha konkleyv 1 ditdemind tu meyk him a seynt! 

And on nyuli-meyd seynts and powps, aez yti. now, 

It s dha koestam aet Bowm, nyd neymz tu bistdw, 

Sow dhey kaenanaizd him bai dha neym ov Jim Krow! 

— Barham . 

Ov DHA ChAILD WIDH DHA BoED 3 JT DHA BUSH. 

“ Mai htr boed, hau ka3nst dhau sit, 

And sing amidst sow meni thonz ? 

Let mi bent howld oepon dhi get; 

Mai Icjov widh onar dhi adonz. 

“ Dhau &t set prezn’t litT woeth; 

Faiv fadhingz noen wil giv for dhi; 

Beet pridhi, litl* boed, koem foth; 

Dhau ov moar vaelyu &rt tu mi. 

“ T 2 iz tru, it iz soenshdin 3 ta-dey, 

Ta-moro’ boedz wil haev a stdm; 

Mai x>riti woon, koem dhau awey, 

Mai buzam dhen shael kip dhi worn. 

tl Dhau soebjikt dfc tu kowld a 4 naits, 

When ddknis iz dhai kmvaring,* 
fflt dey z* 5 dhai deynjar greyt bai kaits, 

Hau kaenst dhau dhen sit dhear and sing ? 

Alternative forms :— 1 kongkloyv. 2 i fe. 3 sce'nshain. 

4 ov. 8 kcevring. 6 iz. 


misr/ff. 



i 


Dha Distrakshan ov Sencz’karib. 

“ Dhai fCtd iz skeas and sksenti til, 

T iz woemz and trsesh which dhau doesfc it; 

Dhai prezn’t steyt ai piti dti, 

Kcom, ai l l pro’vaid dhi betar mit. 

“ Ai 1 fid dhi widh whait bred and milk, 

And shugarplcemz, if dhem dhau kreyv; 

Ai 1 koevar dhi widh fainist silk 

Dhat from dha kowld ai mey dhi seyv. 

“ Mai f&dhaz pselas shoel bi dhain, 

Yey, in it dhau shselt sit and sing ; 

Mai litr hood, if dhau It 2 bi main, 

Dha howl yoer 8 raund shsel bi dhai spring. 

“ Ai 1 tich dhi 61 dha nowts set kot; 

CEnthd't ov mydzik dhau shadt pley; 

And 61 dhat dhidhar dd riz6't, 

Shael proyz dhi for it evri dey. 

“ Ai 1 kip dhi seyf from ktet and kocr, 

Now msenar a 4 ham shaol kcem tu dhi; 

Yey, ai wil bi dhai soekarar, 

Mai buzam shsel dhai kcebin bi.” 

Beet low, bih6wld, dha boed iz gon; 6 

Dhiz ch&mingz wud not meyk hoer yild; 

Dha chaild z left set dha Bush alovvn, 

Dha boed flaiz yondar 6ar 0 dha fild. 

—John Bunyan. 

Dha Distrcekshan ov Sen.e'karib . 7 



Dhi Aairyan 8 keym daun laik a wulf on dha fowld, 

And hiz kowhots woei gliming in poepF and gowld; 

And dha shin ov dhear spiaz woz laik stliz on dlia si, 

When dha bid weyv rowlz naitli on dip Gielili'. 9 

Alternative forms :— J Wil. 2 wilt. 3 yiar. 4 ov. B gon. 
6 owvar. 7 Sinse'kerib. 8 JEsirvan, Asiri'an. ® Qaalili. 




Biding Lesnz—Poivitri. 

Laik dha livz ov dha forist when soemar iz grin, 

Dhaet howst widh dhear basnaz aet soenset woer sin : 

Laik dha livz ov dha forist when 6tam haeth blown, 

Dhaet howst on dha moro' ley widhad and strown! 

For dhi Eynjal 1 ov Deth spred hiz wingz on dha blftst, 

And bridhd in dha feys ov dha fow aez hi past ; 

And dhi aiz ov dha slipaz wsekst dedli and chil, 

And dhear hats boet weens hivd, and for evar grti. stil! 

And dhear ley dha stid widh hiz nostril 61 waid 
Boot thrfl it dhear rowld not dha breth ov hiz praid; 

And dha fowm ov hiz g&sping ley whait on dha toef, 

And kowld aez dha sprey ov dha rok-biting soef. 

And dhear ley dha raidar disto'tid and peyl, 

Widh dha dyft on hiz brau and dha rcest on hiz meyl; 

And dha tents woer 61 sailant, dha baenaz alown, 

Dha l&nsiz oenliftid, dha treempit oenblbwn. 

And dha wido’z ov iEshar &r laud in dhear weyl, 

And dhi aidalz 2 ar browk 3 in dha tempi’ ov Beyl; 4 
And dha mait ov dha Jen tail, censmbwt bai dha sod, 

Hceth meltid laik snow in dha gl&ns ov dha L6d I 

— Byron . 




Dha Mashinaz ov Inggland. 

Yi Moerinaz ov Inggland 
Dhat g&d auar neytiv siz ! 

Hilz flaeg haez breyvd, a thauzand yoez, 

Dha buetl* and dha briz! 

Yor gloryas 5 staendad lanch agen G 
Tu moech anoedhar fow; 

And swip thrd dha dip, 

Whail dha stomi waindz 7 dCi blow; 

Alternative forms :— 1 eynjl’. a aidl’z. 8 browkn\ 4 Beyal. 

0 glori'aa. 6 ageyn. 7 windz. 


Dha Marinaz ov Inggland. 

Whail dha boetr reyjiz laud and long 

And dha stomi waindz du blow. 

• 

Dha spirits ov yor fadhaz 
Shoel stat from evri weyv— 

For dha dek it woz dhear fild ov feym, 

And Owshan woz dhear greyv: 

Whear Bleyk and maiti Nelsn' fel 
Yor mcenli hats sheel glow, 

2Ez yi swip thrh dha dip, 

Whail dha stomi waindz dti blow; 

Whail dha btetl* reyjiz laud and long 
And dha stomi waindz du blow. 

Britee'nya nidz now bulwoeks, 

Now tauaz along dha stip; 

Hoer mach iz dar 1 dha mauntin weyvz, 

Hoer howm iz on dha dip. 

Widh thoendaz from hoer neytiv owk 
Shi kwelz dha floedz bil6w — 

Mz dhey roar on dha shoar, 

When dha stomi waindz dft blow ; 

W T hen dha baetr reyjiz laud and long, 

And dha stomi waindz dft blow. 

Dha mityar fla3g ov Inggland 
Shael yet toritik boon ; 

Til deynjaz troebl ? d nait dix)a't 
And dha star ov pis ritdeu. 

Dhen, dhen, yi owshan-woryaz ! 2 
Aur song and fist shael flow 
Tu dha feym ov yor neyrn, 

When dha stom haez sist tu blow; 

When dha faiari fait iz hoed now moar, 

And dha stom haez sist tu blow. 

— 1\ Campbell 

Alternative fomis :— 1 owvar. 2 wori’az. 


miSTfiy 





Ansae tu a Chaildz Kweschan. 


Biding Lesnz—Powitri 



? 


DO yu &sk whot dha boedz sey? Dha spsero’, dha dcov, 
Dha linit, and throesh, sey “ Ai loev and ai loov ! ” 

In dha wintar dhear 1 sailant, dha wind iz sow strong; 
Whot it sez ai downt 2 now, beet it singz a laud song. 
Beet grin livz and blosaroz and sceni worn wedhar, 

And singing and lceving, 61 koom baek tagedhar. 

Boet dha l&k iz sow brimful ov glcednis and loov, 

Dha grin fildz bilow him, dha blu skai abcev, 

Dhat hi singz and hi singz, and for evar singz hi, 

“ Ai loev mai loov, and mai loov loovz mi.” 


Coleridge . 


Dha Pain-^pl' and dha Bi. 

Dha pain-aopl'z in tripF row 
Woer b&sking hot, and 61 in blow; 

A bi ov mowst dizbening teyst 
Poosi'vd 3 dha freygrans cez hi p&st; 

On igar wing dha spoilar keym, 

And soeoht for krseniz in dha freym, 

Oejd hiz atemt on evri 4 said, 

Tu evri peyn hiz troengk aplaid: 

Boot stil in veyn—dha freym woz tait, 

And ownli poevyas tu dha lait: 

Dhoes haoving weystid h&f hiz dey, 

Hi trimd hiz flait ancedhar wey. 

Auar diar dil&itg 6fn’ soech : 

Ekspbwzd 6 tu vyu, boot not tu toech, 

Dha sait auar ffilish h&t infl6ymz, 

Wi long f6r pain-flepl’z in froymz : 

Widh howplis wish woen luks and linggaz, 


Alternative forms :— 1 dhoy ar. 
4 evari. 


2 dft not. 

6 iksp6wzd. 


3 pasivd. 


Dha Bitaiad K<zt. 


41 


Woen breyks dha gl&s and keets hiz finggaz, 

Beet dhowz hvtm trilth and wizdam lid, 

Keen gaedhar lioeni from a wid. 

— Coivper. 

Dha Bitmap KiET. 

A powits kset, sid6yt and greyv 
2Ez powit wel kud wish tu hsev, 

Woz mcooh adiktid tu inkwiiiar, 

F6r nuks tu which shi mait rit&iar, 

And whear, sikyiYar aez maus in chingk, 

Shi mait ripowz, or sit and thingk. 

Soeint&imz 1 aes^nding 2 debane'ar, 

An cepl’ tri, or 16fti pear, 

Lojd widh kanvinyans in dha fok, 

Shi wooht dha g&dnar set hiz woek: 

Scemt&imz hoer iz and solas s6t 
In an owld emti wotring 3 -pot; 

Dhear, wonting noething seyv a faen 
Tu sim soem nimf in hoer sidoe'n, 

Apserald in igzae'ktist s6t, 

And redi tu bi bon tu kot. 

Beet leev ov cheynj it simz hsez pleys 
Not ownli in auar waizar reys; 

Ksets olso* fil, oez wel aez Wi, 

Dhaet paeshanz fos, and sow did shi. 

Hoer klaiming, shi bigae'n tu faind, 

Ekspowzd 4 hoer til moeoli tu dha waind/’ 

And dhi owld yiitansil 0 ov tin 
Woz kowld and koemfatlis widhin: 

Shi dhear for wisht, instM ov dhowz. 

Seem pleys ov moar siii'n rip6wz, 

A Iternative forms 1 sce'mtaimz. 2 aaenciing. 3 vrOtaring. 

4 ikspowzd. 0 wind. « yuteusil. 


NIIN/Sr^ 



Biding Lesn’z — Powitri . 

Whear nidhar 1 kowld mait kcem, nor ear 
Tu rudli wontan widk hoer hear, 

And sot it in dha laiklyist 2 mowd, 

Widhin hoer mastaz snceg abowd. 

A droar, it ch&nst, aet botam laind 
Widh linin ov dha softist 3 kaind, 

Widh soech oez moechants intro’dyti/s 
From Indya, for dha leydiz yds— 

A droar impending oar 4 dha rest, 

H&f owpn , in dha topmowst chest, 

Ov debth 5 anoef, 6 and noen tu spear, 

Invditid hoer tu sloembar dhear. 

Pus, widh dildit biybnd ikspreshan, 

Soovdyd dha sin and tuk po’zeshan. 

Kikce'mbant yet hoer iz, ear long, 

And loeld bai hoer own hoem-drcem song, 

Shi left dha keaz ov laif bihdind 
And slept tez shi wud slip hoer ldst; 

When in koym, hoezifli 7 inkldind, 

Dha cheymbameyd, and shoet it f&st; 

Bai now maligniti impdld, 

Beet 61 ceiikbnshas h&m it held. 

Aweykn’d bai dha shok, kraid Pus, 

“Woz evar kcet atendid dhoes? 

Dhi owpn’ dr6ar woz left, ai si, 

Miali tu prdv a nest for mi; 

For sdn sbz ai w 7 oz wel kampowzd, 

Dhen keyra dha meyd, and it woz klowzd. 

Hau smftdh dhiz koechifs, and hau swit! 

Ow ! whot a delikit ritri't. 

Ai wil rizdin miself 8 tu rest, 

Til Sol, diklaining in dha west, 

Alternative forms: — 1 naidhar. Maikliist. 8 softist. 4 owvar. 

B depth. 6 iDCB'f. 7 hauswaifli. 8 raais&f. 



mi msr/fy 



Dha Ritdiad Kcet. 

Shacl kol tu soepar, when, now daut, 
Suzn’ wil koem and let mi aut.” 



Dili ivning keym, dha seen dis6ndid, 

And Pus rim^ynd stil oenat^ndid. 

Dha nait rowld tadili awey, 

(Widh hoer, indfd, t woz nevar dey), 

Dha spraitli mon hoer kos rinyiYd, 

Dhi ivning grey ageyn 1 insyft'd; 

And Pus keym intu maind now mdar 
Dhsen if intft'md dha dey bifo'ar. 

Widh hoenggar pincht, and pincht for riim, 

Shi nau pris^yjd aprowching dtim, 

Nor slept a singgl’ wingk, or poed, 

Konshas ov jepadi ink6ed. 

Dhset nait, bai ch&ns, dha powit wocliing 
Hoed an hu&splikabl’ skraccliing; 

Hiz nowbP hat went pit-a-poet, 

And tu himself hi sed, “ Whot’s dhaBt?” 

Hi drd dha koetin aet hiz said, 

And fdth hi pipt, beet noething spaid; 

Yet, bai hiz iar 2 dir^ktid, 3 gest 
Soemthing imprizn’d in dha chest, 

And, dautful whot, widh prtidn’t kcar 
Biz61vd it shud kantinyn dhear. 

JEt length a vois which wel hi nyft, 

A long and melankali 4 myft, 

SalyUting hiz pow^tik iaz, 5 
Kansowld 6 him and disp61d hiz fiaz. 

Hi left hiz bed, hi trod dha floar, 

And gffin 7 in heyst dha dr6z eksploar ; 8 
Dha lowist foest, and widhaut 9 stop 
Dha rest in odar, tu dha top; 

Alternative forms 1 agen. 2 yoer. 3 dairektid. 4 melangkali. 

5 yoez. 6 kons6wld. 7 bigee'n, 8 ikspld'ar. °widhdut. 



miST/fy 



Biding Lesn'z — Poivitri. 


For t iz a trtith wel nown tu mowst, 
Dhat whotsowevar thing iz lost, 

Wi sik it, ear it koem tu lait, 

In evri kraeni boet dha rait. 

—Foth skipt dha kret, not nau ripli't, 
Mz oest, widh eri self-kansit, 

Nor in hoer own fond seprihenshan 
A thim for 61 dha woeldz atenshan; 
Boet modist, sowbar, ky&ad ov 61 
Hoer nowshanz haipabolikP, 

And wishing for a pleys ov rest 
Enithing r&dhar dhcen a chest. 

Dhen stept dha powit intu bed 
Widh dhis riflekshan in hiz hed :— 


Moral. 

Biwe'ar ov td sablaim a sens 
Ov yor own woeth and konsikwans ! 

Dha maen hft drimz himsdlf sow greyt, 

And hiz impo'tans ov soech weyt, 

Dhat 61 araund, in 61 dhat s doen, 

Moest mCtv and sekt for him alown, 

Wil loen in skCii ov tribyuleyshan, 

Dha foli ov hiz ekspekteyshan. 

— W. Gowper 


Kontest bitwI'n dha Nowz and dhi Aiz. 


BiTwi'N Nowz and Aiz a streynj kontest arowz, 

Dha spektakTz set dhem cenh;e'pili rong; 

Dha point in dispyii't woz, voz 61 dha wocld nowz, 

Tu which dha sed spektakTz ot tu bil6ng. 

Sow Tceng woz dha loyar, and ftgyud dha koz 

Widh a greyt dil ov skil, and a wig ful ov loening; 
Whail Cbif-bseran far 1 saet tu b®lans dha 16z, 

Sow feymd f6r hiz tselant in naisli dizdening. 

Alternative forms :— 1 yoer. 



c Ton Gilpin . 

dh&'f ov dha Nowz, it wil kwikli apiar, 

And yor lodship,” hi sed, “ wil cenddutidli faind 

Dhat dha Nowz haez heed spektakl’z olwiz in wear, 

Which amaunts tu pazeshan, taim aut ov maind.” 

Dhen howlding dha spektakl’z cep tu dha kot— 

11 ^ or lodship abzoevz dhey &r meyd widh a straodl’ 

Mz waid aez dha rij ov dha nowz iz; in shot, 

Dizaind tu sit klows tu it, joest laik a saedT. 

“ Agen, 1 wud yor lodship a mowmant sapowz 
(T iz a keys dhat haez haepn’d, and mey bi agen) 

Dhat dha vizij or kauntinans haed not a nowz; 

Prey, hi\ wud, or lift kud, wear spektakl’z dhen ? 

u On dha howl, it apiaz, and mai dgyumant showz, 

Widh a rizning 2 dha kot wil nevar kandem, 

Dhat dha spektakl z pleynli woer meyd for dha Nowz, 

And dha Nowz woz aez pleynli intdndid for dhem. ,> 

Dhen shifting hiz said, sez a loyar nowz hau, 

Hi plidid ageyn on bihfi'f ov dhi Aiz; 

Beet whot woer hiz Agyumants fjrtt pipl’ now, 

Por dha kftt did not thingk dhey woer ikwali waiz. 

Sow hiz lodship dikri'd, in a greyv, solam town, 

Disdisiv and kliar, widhdut ween if dr beet , 

Dhat—“ Whendvar dha Nowz put hiz spektakl'z on, 

Bai deylait or kaendl’-lait—Aiz shud bi sheet 

— W. Coroper. 

Jon Gilpin. 

Jon Gilpin woz a sitizn’ 

Ov kredit and rindun, 

A treyn-baend keep tin ik woz hi 
Ov feymas Lcendan Taun. 


■Sl 


Alternative forms : — 1 ageyD. 


3 rtzn’ing. 





Riding Lesn'z — Powitri. 

John Gilpinz spauz sed tu hoor diar, 

“ Dhow wedid wi heev bin 
Dhis twais ten tidyas yoez, 1 yet wi 
Now holidey 2 heev sin. 

“Ta-moro’ iz aur weding-dey, 

And wi wil dhen ripe'ar 
GEntu dha Bel yet Edmantn’, 

6l in a sheyz and pear. 

“ Mai sistar and mai sistaz chaild, 

Mais61f, a and childran thri, 

Wil fil dha sheyz ; sow yu moest raid 
On hosbsek aftar wi.” 

Hi sun ripl&id, “ Ai dti. admaiar 
Ov wumankaind boet ween, 

And yd ar shi, mai diarist diar, 

Dheafor it shsel bi doen. 

“ Ai aem a linindreypar bowld, 

Mz 61 dha woeld doeth now, 

And mai gud frend dha kadindar, 

Wil lend hiz hos tu gow.” 

Kwowth Mistris Gilpin, “ Dhaet’s wel sed I 
And, f6r dhat wain iz diar, 

Wi wil bi foenisht widh auar own, 

Which iz bowth brait and kliar.” 

Jon Gilpin kist hiz loeving waif, 

Ojdid woz hi tu faind 
Dhat, dhow on plezhar shi woz bent, 

Shi heed a frtigl* maind. 

Dha m6ning keym, dha sheyz woz brot, 

Boot yet woz not alaud 
Tu draiv cop tu dha d6ar, lest 61 
Shud sey dhat shi woz praud. 

Alternative forms ;— 1 ylaz. a holidi. 3 mis^lf. 




misT^ 



Jon Gili)in. 

Sow thri doz of dha sheyz woz steyd, 
Whear dhey did 61 get in, 

Siks preshas sowlz, and 61 agog 
Tu daesh thru thik and thin. 


Smoek went dha whip, raund wont dha whilz, 
Woer nevar fowks sow glsed ; 

Dha stownz did raetT cendani'th, 

Mz if Chipsiiid woer maed. 

Jon Gilpin, set his hosiz said, 

Sizd fast dha flowing meyn, 

And cep hi got, in heyst tu raid, 

*Bcet sfln keym daun ageyn ; 

For saedi’-tri skeas richt haed hi, 

His joeni tu bigfn, 

When, toening raund hiz hed, hi so 
Thri koostamaz kcom in. 


Sow daun hi keym ; for los ov taim, 
Oldhow it grivd him soar, 

Yet los ov pens, ful wel hi nyu, 
Wud trcebr him mcech moar. 


T 1 woz long bifo'ar dha koestamaz 
Woer syittid tu dhear maind, 

When Bet-i, Bkriming, keym daunste'az, 

“ Dha wain iz loft bih&ind ! ” 

“ Gud laBk! ” kwowth hi, “ yet bring it mi, 
Mai ledhan belt laikw&iz 2 
In which ai bear mai treesti s6d 
When ai dft eksasaiz.” 

Nau Mistris Gilpin (keaful sowl!) 

Hied tuw stown-botl’z faund, 

Tu howkl dha likar dhat shi lcovd. 

And kip it seyf and saund. 

A Iter native forma :— 1 it. s laikwaiz. 



misTfy 



Biding Lesn'z — Powitri. 

fch both hoed a koeling iar, 1 
Thruw which dha belt hi drCi, 

And hoong a both on ich said, 

Tu meyk hiz baslans trh. 

Dhen owvar 61, dhat hi mait bi 
Ikwipt from top tu tow, 

Hiz long red klowk, wel-brcesht and nit, 
Hi moenfuli did throw. 


Nau si him mauntid weens ageyn 
Apon hiz nimbi* stid, 

Ful slowli peysing oar 2 dha stownz, 

Widh koshan and gud hid. 

Beet fainding sdn a smddhar rowd 
Bini'th hiz wel-shod fit, 

Dha snoting bist bigae'n tu trot, 

Which gold him in hiz sit. 

Sow “ Fear and softli! ” 3 Jon hi kraid, 

Boet Jon hi kraid in veyn ; 

Dhcot trot bik6ym a goelap sfm, 

In spait ov koob and reyn. 

Sow stuping daun, cez nidz hi mcest 
Huw kaenot sit oeprdit, 

Hi graspt dha meyn widh bowth hiz hoendz, 
And ik widh 61 hiz mait. 

Hiz hos, hh novar in dhset sot 
Hoed hsendl’d bin bifo'ar, 

Whot thing apon hiz beek heed got 
Did wcendar rnoar and moar. 

Awey went Gilpin, nek 6r not; 

Awey went hoet and wig ; 

Hi litr dremt, when hi set aut, 

Ov roening seech a rig. 

Alternative forms 1 yoor. 8 owvar. 8 softli. 



I 




MIMSJVjy 



Hiz riking hed ful low, 

Dha botl’z tweyn bihaind hiz buok 


Woer shuetad aet a blow. 

Daun raen dha wain intu dha rowd, 

Mowst pityas tu bi sin, 

Which meyd hiz hosiz flaongks tu smowk 
iEz dhey haed beystid bin. 

Beet stil hi simd tu kaeri weyt, 

Widh ledhan goedl* breyst! 

F6r 61 mait si dha botl’-neks 
Stil daenggling set hiz weyst. 

Dhoes 61 thrd meri Izlingtn’ 

Dhiz gaembl’z hi did pley, 

QEnti'l 1 hi keym centu dha Wosh 
Ov Edmantn’ sow gey. 

And dhear hi thrd dha Wosh abaut 
On bowth saidz ov dha wey, 

Jcest laik oentu a trcondliug mop, 

6r a waild gds set pley. 

iEt Edmantn, hiz lcoving waif 
From dha bsolkowni 2 spa id 
Hoer tendar hcezband, woendring 8 mooch 
Tu si hau hi did raid. 

“ Stop, stop, Jon Gilpin I— Hiar z dha haus n — 
Dhey 61 aBt weens did krai ; 

“Dha dinar weyts, and wi dr taiad ” ; 

Bed Gilpin—“ Sow sem ai 1 ” 

Boet yet hiz h6s woz not a whit 
Inkldind tu tseii dliear; 

For whai ? —hiz ownar haed a haus 

Ful ten mailz of, set W6ar. 

! • 

Alternative forms 1 ce'ntil. 2 btelkani. 3 wcendaring. 

4 

*■ 4 






MINlSr^ 



Sow laik an aero’ swift hi fid, 

Shot bai an achar strong; 

Sow did hi flai— which bringz mi tu 
Dha midi’ ov mai song. 

Awey wont Gilpin aut ov broth, 

And soar agenst hiz wil, 

Til aet hiz frendz dha kaelindaz 
Hiz hos aet last stud stil. 

Dha kaelindar, ameyzd tu si 
Hiz neybar in soech trim, 

Leyd daun hiz paip, lid tu dha geyt, 

And dhoes akostid him : 

“ Whot nydz ? whot nydz ? yor taidingz tel l 
Tel mi yd incest and shael— 

Sey, whai bear-hedid yd ar kcem, 

6r whai yd koem aet 61 ? ° 

Nau Gilpin haed a plezn’t wit, 

And loevd a taimli jowk; 

And dhoes oentu dha kaelindar 
In meri gaiz hi spowk : 

“ Ai keym bikoz 1 yor hos wud koem; 

And, if ai wel f6b6wd, 2 

Mai haet and wig wil sdn bi hiar, 

Dhey &r apon dha rowd.” 

Dha kaelindar, rait glaed tu faind 
Hiz frond in meri pin, 

Bitdend him not a singgF woed 
Beet tu dha haus went in; 

Whens streyt hi keym, widh hast and wig, 
A wig dhat flowd bih&ind; 

A haet not moech dha woes f6r wear; 

Ich koemli in its kaind. 

A Itei'native forms :— 1 bikOz. 2 fabowd. 


NiiN/sr^ 



Hi held dhem oep, and in hiz toen 
Dhoes sbowd hiz redi wit : 


“Mai hed iz twais a bz big cez yoz, 
Dhey dheafor nidz moest fit. 

Beet let mi skreyp dha doet awey, 
Dhat haengz apon y6r feys ; 

And stop and it, for wel yil mey 
Bi in a hoonggri keys/' 

Sed Jon, “ It is mai weding-dey, 
And 61 dha woeld wnd stear, 

If waif shud dain get Edmantan, 
And ai shud dain at Wear/’ 

Sow, toening tu hiz hos, hi sed, 

“ Ai aem in heyst tu dain; 

T woz for yor plezhar yfi keym hiar, 
Tfi sheel gow bask fdr main/* 

Aa looklis spich, and bfitlis bowst l 
For which hi peyd ful diar; 

For, whail hi speyk, a breying as 
Did sing mowst laud and kliar: 

Wherge't hiz h6s did snot, obz hi 
Hoed hoed a laian roar, 

And gaelapt of widh 61 hiz mait, 

Mz hi hted doon bifo'ar. 

Awey went Gilpin, and awey 
Went Gilpinz haet and wig; 

Hi lo 3 t dhem sfinar dhaen aet foest, 
For whai ?—dhey woer tft big. 

Nau Mistris Gilpin, when shi so 
Hoer hoezband powsting daun 

Intu dha koentri Mr awey, 

Shi puld aut haf-a-kraun. 


Ml HIST/}), 



Biding Lesn'z — Poivitri. 

And dhoes centu dha ytith shi sed, 

Dhat drowv dhem iu dha Bel, 

“ Dhis shsel hi yoz, when yA bring baek 
Mai hcezband seyf and wel.” 

Dha yftth did raid, and sun did mit 
Jon koeming bsek ameyn; 

Hum in a trais hi traid tu stop, 

Bai kaeching aet hiz reyn; 

Boet not poefoming 1 whot hi ment, 

And glaedli wud haev doen, 

Dha fraitn’d stid hi fraitn’d mdar, 

And meyd him fastar roen. 

Awey went Gilpin, and awey 
Went powst-boi aet hiz hilz, 

Dha powst-boiz hos rait glaed tu mis 
Dha loembring 2 ov dha whilz. 

Siks jentl’man 3 upon dha rowd 
Dhoes siing Gilpin flai, 

Widh powst-boi skaempring 4 in dha riar, 
Dhey reyzd dha hyft and krai :— 

“ Stop thif! stop thif I— A haiweyman! ” 
Not ween ov dhem woz myClt; 

And 61 and ich dhat past dhaet wey 
Did join in dha poesyh't. 6 

And nau dha toenpaik geyts ageyn 
FICl owpn’ in shot speys : 

Dha towl-man thinking, wz bifo'ar, 

Dhat Gilpin rowd a reys. 

And sow hi did, and woen it tft ! 

For hi got foest tu taun; 


A llernativc forms :— 1 paf3ming. 2 loembaring. 

4 skremparing. 5 pasyilt. 


<SL 


8 jentl’men. 





miSTfiy 



> 


JEt St. 


53 



Nor stopfc, til wh6ar hi haed got cep 
Hi did ageyn get daun. 

Nau let oes sing, Long liv dka king, 
And Gilpin, long liv hi; 

And, when hi nekst doeth raid abrod, 
Mey ai bi dhear tu si! 


— W. Cowpcr. 


2Et St 


A wet shit and a flowing si, 

A waind dhat folo’z fast 
And filz dha whait and roeshing seyl 
And bendz dha gaelant mast; 

And bendz dha gaelant mast, mi 1 boiz, 
Whail laik dhi igl’ fri 
Awey dha gud ship flaiz, and livz 
Owld Inggland on dha li. 

Ow f6r a soft 2 and jentl* waind ! 3 

Ai hoed a fear woen krai; 

Boot giv tu mi dha sn6ring briz 
And whait weyvz hiving hai; 

And whait weyvz hiving hai, mi laedz, 
Dha gud ship tait and fri: — 

Dha woeld ov w6taz iz auar howm, 
And meri men ar wi. 

Dhear z tempist in yon honid 4 mfln, 
And laitning in yon klaud; 

Beet Mk dha myflzik, moerinaz ! 

Dha waind iz paiping laud ; 

Dha waind iz paiping laud, mi boiz, 
Dha laitning fl^eshiz fri— 

Whail dha holo ; owk auar paelas iz, 
Auar heritij dha si. 


A, Cunningham . 
4 hdnd. 


Alternative forms :— 1 mai. 


3 soft. 


8 wind. 


miST/fy 



Wilyam Tel. 


Kcem, list tu mi, and yu shad hiar, 

A teyl oy whot bif61 

A feymas msen ov Switsaland, — 

Hiz neym woz Wilyam Tel. 

Nlar Koisiz baengk, from dey tu dey, 
Hiz litF flok hi led, 

Bai prudant thrift and hadi toil 
Kantent tu oen hiz bred. 

Nor woz dha hcentaz kraft cennown : 
In &ari ncen woz sin 

Tu traek dha rok-frikw6nting hoed 
Widh ai sow trd and kin. 

A litr seen woz in hiz howm, 

A lafing, fear-head boi ; 

Sow strong ov lim, sow blaidh ov hat, 
Hi meyd it ring widh joi. 

Hiz fadhaz ship woer 61 hiz frendz ; 
Dha loemz hi kold bai neym ; 

And when dhey frolikt in dha fildz, 
Dha chaild wud shear dha geym. 

Sow plsfuli dhear auaz woer spent 
Dhat laif hsed skeas a soro’ ; 

Dhey tulc dha gud ov ovri dey, 

And howpt for moar ta-moro'. 

Boot oft 1 seem shaining Eypril m6n 
Iz dakn’d in an auar; 

And bltekist grifs 6ar 2 joias howmz, 
Alfts ! oensi'n mey lauar. 

A it amative forms : — 1 oft. 2 o wvar. 


MIN ISTTfy 


5 







Wilyam Tel. 

Not yet on Switsaland hoed dond 
Hoer dey oy libati; 

Dha streynjaz yowk woz on hoer soenz, 
And prest rait hevili. 

Sow woen v*oz sent in loeklis auar, 

Tu riil in Ostryaz 1 neym ; 

A hoti moen ov soevij mtid,— 

In pomp and pauar hi keym, 

Woen dey, in wontannis ov pauar, 

Hi set hiz keep on hai:— 

“ Bau daun, yi sleyvz,” dhi odar r*en; 

“ Hd diso’b6yz shoel dai! ” 

It chanst dhat Wilyam Tel , dhoet mon, 
Hoed left hiz kotij howm, 

And, widh hiz litl* seen in ha)nd, 

Tu iEltof taun hoed kcem. 

For oft dha boi hoed aid dha spoil 
Hiz fadhar howm wad b6ar, 

And preyd tu join dha hoonting krOl, 
When dhey shud rowm for moar. 

And ofn on soem meri nait, 

When wcendras fits woer towld, 

Hi longd hiz fadhaz bow tu teyk, 

And bi a hcentar bowld. 


Sow todz 2 dha sh&mwdz honts dhey went; 

Warn soeng hiz chaildish songz, 

Dhi cedhar br&did monfuli 
Oar 8 Oariz grifs and rongz. 

Tel s6 dha kraud, dha liftid koep, 

Dha tairants aenggri fraun,— 

Dha heraldz shautid in hiz iar, 4 
u Bau daun, yi sleyvz, bau daun! ” 


Alternative forms ;— 1 Ostri’az, Ostri’az. a tuwddz. 8 owvar. 


4 yoer 


OlQN\ i° 


Biding Lcsriz — Powitri. 

Stoen Gezlar mftkt dha pezants min, 

And wocht tu si him fol; 

Boet nevar pam-tri streytar stud 
Dhaen Tel bifo'ar dhem 61. 

“ Mai ni shoel bend,’* hi kamli sed, 

“ Tu God, and God alown; 

Mai laif iz in dhi Ostryanz 1 hsend, 

Mai konshans iz mai own.” 

“ Siz him, yi gadz,” dha rftlar kraid, 

Whail paeshan chowkt hiz breth ; 

11 Hi moks mai pauar, hi breyvz mai lod, 

Hi daiz dha treytaz deth ;— 

“ Yot weyt. Dha Swis &r m&ksman tru, 

Sow 61 dha woeld dceth sey: 

Dhosfc fear-head stripling hidhar bring; 

Wi l 2 trai dhear skil ta-dey.” 

H&d bai a spreding laim tri stud, 

Tu dhis dha yhth woz baund; 

Dhoy pleyst an sepl’ on hiz hed— 

Hi lukt in wcendar raund. 

“ Dha folt iz main, if folt dhear bi,” 

Kraid Tel in oeksn’ts waild; 

“ On maenhud let y6r venjans fol, 

Boet spear, ow spear mai chaild I n 

“Ai wil not Mm dha priti boi,” 

Sed Gezlar tontingli; 

“ If bleed ov hiz shail steyn dha graund, 

Y6z wil dha moedar bi. 

“ Dr6 tait yor bow, mai keening meen, 

Y6r streytist apro’ teyk; 

For, now, yon aepT iz yor m&k, , 

Y6r libati dha steyk.” * 

Alternative forms: —^stri’anz, OsfcrTanz. 8 wil. 




MIN/Sr/jy 



Wilyam Tel. 

A minggra noiz ov roth and grif 
Woz hoed amoeng dha kraud; 

Dha men dhey mcetad koesiz dip, 
Dha wimin wept alaud. 

Ful fifti peysiz from hiz chaild, 

Hiz kro3-bow in hiz hrand, 

Widh lip kamprest, and flashing ai, 
Tel foemli tuk his strand. 

Sh&ar, ful ancef 1 ov peyn and wow 
Dhis kraudid oefch hraz bin ; 

Boot nevar, sins dha koes bigra'n, 

A sradar sait woz sin. 


Dhen speyk alaud dha gralanfc boi, 
Impeyshant ov dil^y,— 

“Shut streyt and kwik, dhain eym iz shdar; 
Dhau kranst not mis ta-dey.” 

u Hevn’ bles dhi nau,” dha perant sed, 

“ Dhai koerij sheymz mai fiar; 

Mran trrampl’z on hiz broedhar mran, 

Beet God iz evar n fa r, 

Dha bow woz bent; dhi raro’ went, 
iEz bai an eynjl' gaidid ; 

In pisiz tO, binith dha tri, 

Dhi rapl' fel div&idid. 

c< T - woz breyvli doen,” dha rdlar sed, 

“ Mai plaitid wood ai kip; 

T woz breyvli doen bai saiar and soon,— 

Gow howm, and fid yor ship.” 

“ Now thrangks ai giv dhi for dhai ban,” 

Dha pezn't kowldli sed; 

" Tu God alown mai preyz iz dyft, 

And dyfili shral bi peyd. 

Alternative forms: — 1 inoe'f. * it. 




Riding Lesyi'z — Pomtri . 

“ Yot now, praud maen, dhai feyt woz niar, 

Heed ai boet mist mai eym; 

Not ooliav6njd mai chaild haed daid,— 

Dhai pftting auar dha seym. 

“ For si! a sekand shaft woz hiar, 

If h&m mai boi bif6i; 

Nau gow and bles dha hevn’li pauar, 

Mai focst hasz sped sow wel.” 

God helpt dha rait, God spead dha sin ; 

Hi bringz dha praud tu sheym; 

Hi g&dz dha wik agenst 1 dha strong,— 

Preyz tu Hiz howli Neym I 

— Rev. J. H . Gurney . 

M<engkiz M^jnaz. 

Mcengkiz, when dhey sit aet teybl’, 

It sez fast aez dhey &r eybl’ — 

Gobi' for dhear veri laivz — 

Skftp mp greyvi widh dhear naivz— 

Put dhear finggaz in dha dish 
If soem nais tit-bit dhey wish— 

Widh dhear naif, or fdk, or spftn, 

On dha teybl’ drcem a tyim— 

Soemtaimz 2 from ich oedhaz pleyt—ow, 

Shoking ! — pilfar a pateyto’, 

6r soem veri temting slais 
Which dhey thingk iz hiking nais. 

Riflekshan. 

Now yoeng ridaz, shuar, ov main 
Evar wud iaik mcengkiz dain! 

—Tom Hood. 


Alternative forms :— 1 agoynst. 


2 Bcemtaimz. 


misTfy 



Dha Song ov dha StrIt Mcengki. 


Dhey thingk when ai m straiking dha shril git&'r 
Widh a slaitli kealis haend, 

Dhat ai hsev fagotn’ 1 mai lcevd woenz, f&r 
Awey in a distant laend, 

Dhear dwel Misiz Em and mai moengkilings thri, 

And dhey wcendar whear ai oem, 

Mz dhey sit in dha top ov dha kowko’-noet tri, 

And fist on dha loeshas yaBm. 

Mai moengkilingz dhey &r grown-oep bai dhis, 

And dhear teylz kwait long mcest bi; 

Dhear moodhar oft 2 givz dhem, ai now, a kis, 

Bik6z 3 dhey &r sow laik mi. 

Long—long mey dhey baund mid 4 dha lofti 6 triz, 

In dha forist shaedo’z kCll, 

Nor evar bi fetad widh klowdhz 6 laik dhiz, 

And d&ns on a thri-legd sttil. 

Dha tip ov mai teyl iz dinyiYdid ov skin, 

It pr&vz hau mcech ai fret: 

Boet bikdz ai indoelj in a pasing grin 
Dhey faensi dhat ai faget. 7 

—Tom Hood. 


Dha DSmaus. 

Dha litl’ domaus iz toni red, 

Hi meyks agenst wintar a nais snoag bed; 

Hi meyks hiz bed in a mosi baengk, 

Whear dha plants in dha scemar grow tdl and rsengk. 
Awey from dha deylaifc, far cendagr&und, 

Hiz slip thrfr dha wintar iz kwaiat and saund; 

And when 61 aboev him it friziz and snowz, 

Alternative forms: — 1 f6g6tn\ 2 oft. 8 bikO'z. 4 amid. 

5 lofti. 8 klowz. 7 fOgtft. 


Biding Lcsn'z — Powitri. 

Whot iz it tu him ? for hi not ov it nowz. 

And til dha kowld taim ov dha wintar iz gon, 1 
Dha litl’ domaus kips sliping on. 

Boet set last, in dha fresh brizi deyz ov dha spring, 

When dha grin livz boed, and dha meri boedz sing, 

And dha dred ov dha wintar iz owvar and p&st, 

Dhen dha litl’ domaus pips aut set last— 

Aut ov hiz snoeg kwaiat boero* hi wendz, 

And luks 61 abaut for hiz neybaz and frendz; 

Dhen hi sez, aez hi sits set dha fut ov a l&ch, 

“ T 2 iz a bytitifT 3 dey for dha foest ov M&ch, 

Dha vaialit iz blfuning, dha bid skai iz kliar; 

Dha l&k iz oepsprfnging, hiz kaerl' ai hiar; 

And in dha grin fildz ar dha lsem and dha fowl; 

Ai m 4 glsed ai m 4 not sliping, nor daun in mai howl. 
Dhen awey hi roenz, in hiz meri mftd, 

Owvar dha fildz, and intu dha wud, 

Tu faind eni greyn dhear mey ch&ns tu bi, 

Or eni smol beri dhat hsengz on dha tri. 

Sow from oeli moning til leyt set nait, 

Hsez dha ptisr litl’ krichar its own dil&it; 

Luking daun tu dhi oeth, and cep tu dha skai, 

Thingking, “ Whot a hsepi domaus SBm ai! ” 

—Mary Howitt. 

Dha Gr&s-hopar and dha Krikit. 

Dha powitri ov oeth iz nevar ded: 

When 61 dha boedz &r feynt widh dha hot seen, 

And haid in kuling triz, a vois wil roen 
From hej tu hej abaut dha nyu-mown mid; 

Dhset iz dha gr&s-hopar—hi teyks dha lid 
In soemar lcekshari,—-hi hsez nevar doen 
Widh hiz dil&its, f6r when taiad aut widh foen, 

9 it. 


Alternative forms :— 1 g6n. 


^ byfttiful. 


4 sc m. 


miSTfiy 



Owd tu dha Kuhn. 


6 



TTf rests set iz bini'th soem plezn't wid. 

Dha powitri ov oeth iz sising nevar: 

On a lown winfcar ivning, when dha frost 
Heez rot a sailans, from dha stowv dhear shrilz 
Dha krikits song, in womth inkri'sing evar, 
And simz tu woen, in drauzinis haf lost, 

Dha gr&s-hopar amoeng soom grasi hilz. 


— Keats. 


Owd tu dha Kuku. 


Hkyd, byfttyas streynjar ov dha growv I 
Dhau mesinjar ov Spring! 

Nau hevn* ripe'az dhai r&aral sit, 

And wudz dhai welkam sing. 

Whot taim dha deyzi doks dha grin, 

Dhai soetin vois wf hiar; 

Hsest dhau a star tu gaid dhai pAth, 
dr m&k dha rowling yiar ? 

Dil&itful 1 vizitant! widh dhi 
Ai heyl dha taim ov flauaz. 

And hiar dha saund ov mytizik swit 
From boedz amoeng dha bauaz. 

Dha sk&lboi, wondring 2 thrft dha wud 
Tu pul dha primrowz gey, 

St&ts, dha nyd vois ov Spring tu hiar, 

And imiteyts dhai ley. 

Whot taim dha pi puts on dha bl&m 
Dhau flaist Ihai vowkal veyl 

An senyual gest in cedhar laendz 
Anoedhar Spring tu heyl. 

Alternative forms :— 1 dilaitfl*. 3 woendaring. 



Hiding Lesn’z — Powitri. 



Swit boed! dhai bauar iz evar grin, 
Dhai skai iz evar kliar; 

Dhau hasst now soro’ in dhai song, 
Now Wintar in dhai yiar! 

Ow kud ai flai, ai d 1 flai widh dhi! 

Wi d meyk, widh joiful 2 wing, 
Auar aenyual vizit oar 3 dha glowb, 
Kampasnyanz ov dha Spring. 


—John Logan . 


Dha Milar ov Di. 


Dh£ab dwelt a milar, heyl and bowld, 
Bis&id dha rivar Di; 

Hi woekt and saeng from mon til nait, 
Now l&k moar blaith dhaen hi; 

And dhis dha boedn’ ov hiz song 
F6r evar y&st tu bi: 

“ Ai envi nowbadi, now, not ai, 

And nowbadi enviz mi.’' 


“ Dhau at 4 rong, mai frend,” sed gud King Hael— 
“ 2Ez rong aez rong kaen bi— 

For kud mai hat bi lait a )z dhain, 

Ai d 5 glaedli cheynj widh dhi; 

And tel mi nau, whot moyks dhi sing 
Widh vois sow laud and fri, 

Whail ai asm saed, dhow ai m 0 dha king, 

Bia&id dha rivar Di ? ” 

Dha milar smaild and doft hiz k*ep: 

“ Ai oen mai bred,” kwowth hi; 

“ Ai Icbv mi 7 waif, ai loov mi frend, 

Ai loev mi childran thri; 

A Itemative forms:— 1 wud. 3 joifl’. 8 owvar. * &t. 

6 wud. a 8Bm, am. 7 mai. 


WW/STfy, 


L 



Wcen bai Warn. 

Ai ow now peni ai kaenot pey; 

Ai thaengk dha rivar Di, 

Dhat toenz dha mil dhat graindz dha kon 
Dhat fidz mai beybz and mi.' 1 


u Gud frend, sed Hael, and said dha whail, 
“ Feaw61 and hoepi bi ; 

Boot sey now m6ar, if dhau dst 1 bi trd, 
Dhat now woen enviz dhi: 

Dhai mili keep iz woeth mai kraun, 

Dhai mil, mai kingdamz fi; 

Soech men aoz dhau dr Ingglandz bowst, 
Ow milar ov dha Di! ” 


— Mackay . 


Woen bai Wcen. 

Wcen bai woen dha soendz ar fiovving, 
Woen bai woen dha mowmants £61; 

Seem dr koeming, soem ar go wing ; 

Dd not straiv tu grdsp dhem 61. 

Woen bai woen dhai dyutiz weyt dhi, 
Let dhai howl strength gow tu ich, 

Let now fyuchar drimz il6yt dhi, 

Loen dhau foest whot dhiz ksen tich. 

Woen bai woen (brait gifts from Hevn’) 
Joiz dr sent dhi hiar bilow; 

Teyk dhem redili when givn’, 

Bedi bi tu let dhem gow. 

Woen bai woen dhai grifs shsel mit dhi, 
Dil not fiar an dmid 2 bsend ; 

Wmn wil feyd aez cedhaz grit dhi, 
Shfiedo'z pdsing thrft dha lamd. 

Alternative forme :— 1 wudst. 2 Amd. 


I 


miSTfiy 



Biding Le&riz — Powitri. 

Du not luk oet laifs long soro’; 

Si hau smol ich mowmants peyn; 

God wil help dhi for ta-moro’, 

Sow ich dey bigin ageyn. 

Evri auar dhat flits sow slowli, 

Hsez its task tu dd or bear; 

Lydminas dha kraun, and howli, 

When ich jem iz set widh kear. 

Du not linggar widh righting, 

6r f6r pasing auaz disp6nd; 

Nor, dha deyli toil fogging, 1 
Luk td igali biyond. 

Auaz ar gowldn* lingks, Godz towkn , 

Eiohing Hevn’; boat ween bai woon, 

Teyk dhem, lest dha cheyn bi browkn’ 
ilar dha pilgrimij bi doen. 

—Adelaide Proctor . 



Lokinv&'r. 

Leydi Heranz Song. 

Ow, yceng Lokinvft'r iz koem aut ov dha west, 

Thrd 61 dha waid B6dar hiz stid woz dha best. 

And, seyv hiz gud brod-sod, hi wepanz hied noon; 
Hi rowd 61 oen&'md, and hi rowd 61 alown. 

Sow foythful in lcev, and sow dontlis in w6r, 

Dh6ar nevar woz nait laik dha yoong Lokinv&r. 

Hi steyd not f6r breyk, and hi stopt not for stown, 
Hi swtera dhi Esk rivar whear f6d dhear woz ncen ; 
Beet, ear hi alaitid oet Nedhabi geyt, 

Dha braid haed kansentid, dha gaelant keym leyt, 
F6r a lsegad in leev, and a doestad in w6r, 

Woz tu wed dha foar Elin oy breyv LoWnvft'r. 

Alternative forms :— 1 fagoting. 


miST/ty 



Lokinv&'r. 

bowldli hi entad dha Nedhabi hoi 
Amoong braidzman and kinzman, and broedhaz and 61: 
Dhen spowk dha braidz fadhar, hiz haond on hiz sod 
(For dha piiar kreyvn' braidgrtim sed never a woed), 

“ Ow, kcBm yi in pis hiar, or koem yi in wor, 

6r tu dans jet auar braidl’, yoeng Lod Lokinva'r? n 


“ Ai long wild ydr dotar, mai syCtt yu din&id ;— 

Loev swelz laik dha Solwey, boet ebz laik its taid— 
And nau ai jem koem, widh dhis lost lcev ov main, 
Tt\ lid beet woen mezhar, dringk woen koop ov wain. 
Dhear ar meydn’z in Skotland moar loevli bai far, 
Dhat wud glaedli bi braid tu dha yoeng Lokinva'r.” 


Dha braid kist dha goblit; dha nait tuk it oop. 

Hi kwaft of dha wain, and hi thril daun dha koop, 

Shi lukt daun tu blcesh, and shi lukt oop tu sai, 

Widh a smail on hoer lips and a tiar in hoer ai. 

Hi tuk hoer soft 1 liaend, ear hoer moedhar kud bar,— 

° Now tred wi a mezhar ! ” sed yoeng Lokinva'r. 

Sow steytli hiz fom, and sow loevli hoer feys, 

Dhat nevar a hoi scech a gcelyad did greys; 

Wliail hoer moedhar did fret, and hoer fadhar did fyum, 
And dha braidgrfUn stud daenggling hiz bonit aud pltlin ; 
And dha braid-ineydn’z whispad, “ T woer betar bai far 
Tu hoov msecht auar fear koezn' widh yoeng Lokinv&'r.” 



Woen toech tu hoer haend, and woen weed in hoer iar, 2 
When dhey richt dha hol-doar, and dha ch&jar stud niar; 
Sow lait tu dha krtlwp dha fear leydi hi swoeng, 

Sow lait tu dha Bxedl’ bifo'ar hoer hi sproong 1 
“ Shi iz woen ! wi tir g6n, 3 owvar biengk, bush, and sk6ar; 
Dhey l 4 huev fl.it stidz dhat folo’kwowth yoeng Lokinva'r. 

Dhear woz maunting moeng 6 Grimz ov dha Nedhabi klnen; 
Fdstaz, Feniks and Mcezgreyvz, dhey rowd and dhey ram: 

Alternative forms 1 soft, *yoer. 'gon. 4 wil. “amcmig, 




miSTfiy 



Biding Lesn’z — Powitri. 


Dhear woz reysing, and cheysing on Kaeno’bi Li, 
Beet dha lost braid ov Nedhabi near 1 did dhey si. 
Sow dering in loev, and sow dontlis in wor, 

Hsev yi ear 2 hoed ov goelant laik yoeng Lokinva/r ? 


G 


-Scott 


Aftar Blenim. 

It waz 3 a scemar ivning; 

6wld Kaespaz woek waz dcen, 

And hi bifo'ar hiz kotij doar 
Waz siting in dha soen ; 

And bai him spotid on dha grin 
Hiz litr graendohaild Wilami'n. 

Shi so hoer broedhar Pitakin 
Bowl scemthing laj and raund, 

Which hi bisaid dha rivyulet 
In pleying dhear haed faund; 

Hi koym tu ask whot hi haed faund 

Dhat woz sow ltij and smCidh and raund. 

Owld Kaespar tuk it from dha boi, 

Hti stud ikspektant bai; 

And dhen dhi owld maen shuk hiz hed, 

And widh a nsechral 4 sai, 

“ T iz soera pftar felo’z skoel,” sed hi, 

“ Ha fel in dha greyt viktari. 5 

“ Ai faind dhom in dha gadn', 

For dhear z meni hiar abaut; 

And 6fn when ai gow tu plau 
Dha plaushGar toenz dhem aut. 

F6r inerii thauzand men,” sed hi, 

<« Woer sloyn in dhinfc greyt viktari,” 

2 evar. 3 woz. 

0 viktri. 


Alternative forma :— 1 nevar. 
4 nmcharol. 


MIN/Sr^ 



Aftar Blenivi. 

“ Nau tel oes whot t waz 61 abaut,” 
Yoeng Pitakin hi kraiz ; 

And litr Wilami'n luks cep 
Widh wcendar-weyting aiz; 

“ Nau tel oes 61 abaut dha wor, 

And whot dhey fot ich oedhar for ? ” 


** It waz dhi Ingglish,” Kasspar kraid, 
“ Htl put dha French 1 tu raut; 

Beet whot dhey fot ich cedhar f6r 
Ai kud not wel meyk aut. 

Boot evribodi sed,” kwowth hi, 

“ Dhat t woz a feymas viktari. 


Ci Mai f&dhar livd aet Blenim dhen, 

Yon litr 8trim had bai; 

Dhey boent hiz dweling tu dha graund. 
And hi waz fost tu fiai : 

Sow widh hiz waif and chaild hi fled, 
Nor haod hi whear tu rest hiz hed. 


41 Widh faiar and sod dha koentri raund 
Waz weystid far and waid, 

And ineni a chailding mcedhar dhen 
And nyftbon beybi daid: 

Boot thingz laik dhcet, yii now, moest bi 
iEt evri feymas viktari. 

“ Dhey sey it woz a shoking sait 
Altar dha fild waz woen; 

F6r moni thauzand bodiz hiar 
Ley roting in dha eoen : 

Boot thingz laik dh^t, yti. now, moost bi 
Aftar a feymas viktari. 


Alternative form :— 1 Fronsh, 




Biding Lcsn'z — Powitri . 





“ Groyt preyz dha Dydk ov Mol bra 1 woen 
And auar gud Prins Ydji'n ; ” 

—“ Whai t woz a veri wikid thing ! ” 

Sed litl’ Wilami'n; 

“ Ney . . . ney . . . mai litl* goel,” kwowth hi, 
“ It waz a feymas viktari.” 


“ And evribodi preyzd dha Dydk 
Hd dhis greyt fait did win,” 

—“ Boet whot gud keym of it set ldst? ” 

Kwowth litl" Pitakin:— 

“ Whai dhaet ai keenot tel," sed hi, 

“ Boet t woz a feymas yiktari." 

— B. Southey . 


Scem Moemar. 

Scem moemar, when dhear skai iz kliar 
And howlli brait tu vyd, 

If ween smol spek ov dak apiar 
In dhear greyt hevn’ ov bid. 

And seem widh thaengkful loev ar fild 
If boot woen strik ov lait, 

Woen rey ov Godz gud moesi gild 
Dha ddkni3 ov dhear nait. 

In paelasiz dr h&ts dhat ask. 

In diskantdnt and praid, 

Whai laif iz seech a driari t&sk, 

And 61 gud thingz din&id. 

And hats in pdarist hoets admaiar 
Hau Loev haez in dhear eyd 
(Loev dhat not evar sirnz tu taiar) 

Beech rich pro’vizhan meyd. 

—Archbishop Trench, 


Alternative farm ;— 1 M61bara> 


MIN ISTfiy 


EXERCISES. 1 




Exercise I. 


Silent letters to be left out, and i to be written instead of y 
or ^ &t the end of words. 

Instead of:— 


well 

begged 

deck 

sense 

Jessie 

ill 

filled 

kick 

twelve 

Minnie 

doll 

robbed 

rock 

give 

pussy 

pull 

pulled 

flock 

solve 

Johnnie 

mess 

very 

head 

wren 

merrily 

miss 

silly 

bread 

wrist 

steadily 

dross 

folly 

deaf 

knit 

possibly 

pioss 

fully 

breast 

knob 

impossibility 

We write:— 




wel 

begd 

dek 

sens 

Jesi 

il 

fild 

kik 

twelv 

Mini 

dol 

robd 

rok 

giv 

pusi 

pul 

puld 

flok 

solv 

Joni 

mos 

veri 

hed 

ren 

merili 

mis 

sili 

bred 

rist 

stedili 

dro8 

foli 

def 

nit 

posibli 

pus 

fuli 

brest 

nob 

iinposibiliti 


Write in the same manner :— 

Bell, egg , inn, stiff, odd, full, digged, lived, lead, dead, pity, 
merry, sorry , Willy, ready, sense, stick, block , horrid, plenty , 
plentifully. 

1 See Introduction to Phonetics, § 157. 

(69) 





Exercises. 
Exercise II. 


On ivords from Beading Lesso?i I. 


atend 

paet 

pat 

pit 

pot 

put 

a 

heed 

wel 

it 

foks 

intu 

an 

set 

get 

hiz 

woz 

gud 

and 

karnot 

plenti 

iz 

ov 

wud 

apon 

sez 

frend 

in 


lukt 

agen 

hsev 

frendz 

nimbli 





eni 

if 




Learn to write ce all in one stroke. 

Observe the different sound of se in pat and a in attend, 
America , villa. 

1. What symbols do we generally use in the above words 
for a, fie, e, i, o, u ? 

2. Write phonetically, that is, according to sound:— 

John had a good dog . Florric looked at it. A bag full of 

wool. A woolly lamb. His foot is wet. His hand is full. Sam 
left his book. Jem took it. Willy is not steady. Give him ten 
minutes. 

Exercise III. 


On words from Beading Lesson I. 


t 

n 

Y 

z 

k 

ks 

lukt 

ksenot 

ov 

sez 

ksenot 

foks 

compare 

plenti 


hiz 

compare 

compare 

kukt 

eni 


iz 

keep 

waeks 

dipt 

nimbli 


woz 

kot 

veks 

stopt 

intu 


frendz 

kuk 

miks 


1. What symbols do you generally use in the above words 
for t, n, y, z, ks? 


Write according to sound :— 

Ann is a good cook. Henry has a pretty box. Ten pern. 




Exercises. 




fyenty pence. Fifty books. Sixty beds. Many cocks and 
hens. A box of bricks. Willy knocked. John helped Tom. 
Minnie has bread and eggs. Ned spells well. Kitty has many 
friends. 


Exekcise IV. 


On words from Beading Lesson II. 


a 


th 

dh 

zh 

ch 

dha 

longgar 

thingk 

dhi 

trezhar 

which 

dhat 

thingk 

woeth 

dha 

compare 

mooch 

compare 

compare 

compare 

dhis 

plezhar 

compare 

a 

singar 

thin 

dhat 

trezhar 

dich 

an 

finggar 

thik 

compare 

vizhan 

fech 

and 

hoenggri 

thisl’ 

dhen 

dilydzhan 

chin 

dheet 

dongki 

pith 

widh 

rtizh 

chest 


Observe that the endings of longgar and trezhar sound the 
same as those of graBmar, kolar, selar, dolar, though we are 
acoustomed to write long-er , treas-ure, gramm~ar } colTar , cell-ar y 
doll-ar. 

Write phonetically:— 

The bell was ringing . Annie was thinking. The lamb is 
drinking. Measure this bit of wood. A mossy bank. A hotch¬ 
potch. Match that red wool. Put in a stitch. Drink the milk. 
Fanny is at leisure. Ned has a treasure. John is very angry. 
Tom is angling. 

Exebcise V. 

On words from Reading Lessons III. and TV. 


ey 

i 

ow 

fi 

CB ' 

u 

wey 

ml 

show 

hft 

oop 

krukid 

dhey 

si 

sow 

dll 

scorn 

tu {to) 

streyt 

pi P r 

dhowz 

fiid 

boot 

comparo 

teyking 

prisept 

ownli 

Qwld 

jtiil 

woen 

til {too) 
td {two) 




Exercises. 

Note that C8 should be written without lifting the pen. 



1* Write in ordinary spelling two fresh examples of each of 
the sounds ce, ey, i, ow, u. 


2. Write phonetically :— 

Haste makes waste. No pains, no gains. Ill weeds grow 
apace. Extremes meet. Charity begins at home. Great is 
the truth , and it shall prevail. None of these things moved 
him. The tongue is not steel , but it cuts. Treasures (ending 
-az) of wickedness profit nothing. 


Exekcise YI. 


On words from Beading Lesson V. 


a 

oe 

6 

as 

woer 

toking 

far 

goelz 

wokt 

lafing 

ritoening. 

ydr 

f&dhar 

oenist 

n6r 

comparo 

compare 

comparo 

ar 

hoer 

or 

star 

soer 

for 

st&v 

woed 

stom 

kat 

boen 

hos 


Eemember to write final r though it is sometimes silent. 
We hear it in far off, father is at home. 

Write phonetically:— 

Alms are the salt of riches. Truth may be blamed but can't 
be shamed. He that sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth 
shame. A soft answer turneth away wrath. All her paths arc 
peace, Forewarned , forearmed. 


MNisr 



Exercises. 
Exercise VII. 


7 


On words from Beading Lesson VI. 


ai 

au 

oi 

yu 

ai 

alauing 

distrdid 

ny& 

bai 

daun 

compare 

rifyti'z 

taim 

gaun 

point 

compare 

mai 

compare 

joint 

y* 

straiv 

nau 

boi 

regyular 

maind 

bau 

joi 

vaslyu 


Tho symbol for ou in house, namely au, is the same that is 
usod for this sound in German, so wo spell the English words 
house, mouse, exactly like German Haus, 21 Ians. 


Observe that— 

ai is like & + i oi is like 6 + 1 

au „ a + a yfi » y + a 


Write phonetically:— 

A stitch in time saves nine. If thou do ill, the joy fades, 
not the pains; if well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. Tho 
pan says to the pot, “ Keep off, or you'll smutch meMurder 
will out. Who knows nothing , doubts nothing. One foe is too 
many, and a hundred friends too few. 2Vo cross, no croton . 


Exercise VIII, 

On words from Beading Lesso?i VIII. 


ar 

a 

a 

klcemar 

oodhaz 

pitishand 

betar 

libati 

ko'mowshan 

odar 

venchad 

kandishan 

terar 

compare 

ameyzmant 

compare 

bdaz 

poonishmant 

selar 

teraz 

distans 

kolar 

selaz 

sekand 

vila 

kolaz 

prezantli 

Bela 

vilaz 




Exercises. 


<SL 


Observe how, when z is added, r disappears. 

Show that a, e, o or ou may stand for the sound a in 
ordinary spelling. 


Write phonetically:— 

Out of debt , out of danger. A prophet has no honour in his 
own country. Physician heal thyself. The receiver's as bad as 
the thief. A rolling stone gathers no moss. Thou shalt sooner 
detect an ant moving in the dark night on the black earth , than 
all the motions of pride in thine heart. 


Exercise IX. 

On Words from Beading Lesson VIII. 


V 

m’ 

n* 

o’ 

o’ 

roosr 

compare 

kcezn’ 

pro’kyiiar 

compare 

poepl’ 

baeptizm’ 

soedn’ 

compare 

soro’ 

compare 

sizm’ 

owpn’ 

pro’tekt 

folo’ 

lift 1 

ka3zm’ 

compare 

molest 

folo’z 

bfflbl’d 


bcetn’ 

bilo’ 

folo’d 

boebl’z 


ridn’ 

bilo’z 

folo’ing 



ritn* 

bildw 

folo'ar 


Write phonetically:— 

Ma?i proposes , God disjioses. Goals to Newcastle. Misfor¬ 
tunes never come single. Heaven and earth fight in vain against 
a dunce. The river past and God forgotten. When the tale of 
bricks is doubled , Moses comes. Is Saul also among the 
prophets ? 


Exercise X. 

On Words from Beading Lesson VIII. 


ea 

ia 

oa 

6a 

dhcar 

hlar 

d6ar 

pdar 

whear 

fiar 

gtoar 

compare 






Exercises. 


75 


ea 

£a 

oa 

ua 

fear {fare) 

fiad 

bifd'ar 

bilar 

kear 

compare 

compare 

dilar 

keafuli 

apiar 

doz 

mtiar 

compare 

apiaz 

stoz 

mftaz 

feaz 

apiad 

stod 

mftad 

fead 

ashtiar 

roar 

ashlar 

keaz 

ashftaz 

roz 

ashdaz 

kead 

ashilad 

rod 

ashftad 


The following words give the key to these sounds : — 
bear bier boar boor. 

Observe how words ending in r lose the r when a consonant 
is added, and words ending in oar lose a also. 

1. Show in ordinary spelling two or more ways of repre¬ 
senting each of the sounds ear, lar, oar, uar. 

2. Write phonetically:— ; 

More haste, worse speed. A scalded dog fears cold water. 
Ill doers are ill deemers. There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip. The fear of man bringeth a snare. A poor man 
is better than a fool. Before honour is humility. 

Exercise XI. 


On words from Beading Lessons VIII and IX. 


aia 

aua 

yfia 

Doubled letters. 

haiar 

owrap&uad 

indyft'ar 

deyntiist 

haiad 

compare 

pro'kyftar 

middey 

compare 

auar 

siky&arifci 

compare 

faiar 

sauar 

compare 

pritlist 

faiaz 

pauar 

pyftar 

kaeriing 

faiad 

pauaz 

indyiVaz 

hoeriing 

taiar 

fiauar 

indyti'ad 

steediing 

taiaz 

flauaz 

pro’kyftar 

heddres 

taiad 

flauad 

pro’kyilad 

bukkeys 


Ml 
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<SL 


Observe that r forms triphthongs. 

Also that doubled letters must be used in those few cases 
where the sounds are doubled. 


Write phonetically :— 

The grapes are sour . Knowledge is power. A burnt child 
fears the fire. It is naughty it is naughty saith the buyer } but 
when he is gone his way f then he boasteth. They were marry¬ 
ing and giving in marriage. To the pure all things are pure . 
Wc count them blessed which endure. 


Exercise XII. 

e and 6 are not always turned into diphthongs by p follow¬ 
ing. Examples:— 


kear 

kering 

keaz 

b6ar 

bering 

beaz 

stoar 

storing 

stod 

roar 

rCring 

rdd 


Note that e occurs only before r and a vowel. But 6 occurs 
also when r disappears before a consonant. 

Examples of e :— 

eri feri veri Sera verid 

heri deri Meri perant veriing 

Notice the appearance of words with ai or oi followed by i. 
Examples:— 

traiing baiing dikdiing distrdiing 
Write phonetically:— 

A hoary old man. A daring robbery. The door was ajar. 
Wood is porous. Clara will not return. Mary is enjoying her 
ride. Mr. Jones is employing a gardener. Her motives are 
not apparent. Morocco wears well. Sarah is lying down. 
Louisa is untying a knot. They are restoring the church. 
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Exekcise XIII. 
On Accent . 



In English most words are accented on the first syllable. 
But words ending in shan, zhan, shal or iti are always ac¬ 
cented on the syllable preceding these terminations. 

And the vowels a and o' are never accented; so if the 
vowel of the first syllable is a or o', and the word does not end 
in shan, zhan, shal or iti, we accent the second syllable. 


Examples:— 


-shan, -zhan 

-shal, -iti 

Vi- 

0'- 

extension 

judicial 

sagacious 

protect 

civilization 

initial 

away 

propose 

mathematician 

inability 

account 

oblige 

intrusion 

majority 

lament 

produce 

indecision 

humanity 

arrival 

domain 


Write out the following words phonetically, marking the 
accent, and arranging them in three classes—(1) those whose 
accent is determined by the ending, (2) those whose accent is 
determined by the vowel of the first syllable, and (3) those 
which are irregular, not coming under the above rules :— 


protect 

parental 

continue 

delusion 

advise 

obedient 

exhibit 

abominable 

condescend 

molest 

exhibition 

impossibility 

division 

observatio?i 

prejudicial 

intimidate 

return 

determine 

intelligent 

dislike 

severity 

expansion 

insensibility 

co?iceal 
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I. 

SPECIMENS OF FEENCH. 

L AiVTROPOFA:J. 

Deb pti garscw d la vil, Eicha:r 6 Gusta:v, s <$gar£:r on n 
jou:r danz un dp&s for A Knihn i trouv&:r un petit ob^rj, o 
milyeb d la for&, 6 iz i antreir pour i pasd la nni. 

A minni, iz antandi:r parle daw la chanb vwazin. Gusta:v, 
ki n dorm& pd 6 ky iti tre kuryeb, r6v£ya so n tr&r. Iz al6:r 
se mit prb d la port, preterr 1 ore:y 6 antawdi:r 1 obdrjist ki 
diz6 a sa fam: “ Ma ck£:r, dem£w matdn tu mfitra la gra/id 
chddy&r su 1 fed, j vS tui nd deb pti dro:l de la vil.” 

A se mb, le puvz anfan paws&r mouri:r de fr&yeuir. Eicha:r, 
ky btb trb poltron, di: “ Nou som pbrdu! St om la it eunn 
a?itropofa:j! I y a dbz antropofa:j, j 1 <5 lu daw mow Eobenson.” 

Le pti Gustaiv, ky 6te pa tutafb 6si peureb, di: “I id nou 
s6v6 par la fnb:t‘r. Vy in. I se lva tou dousman, ouvri La 
fn&tr 6 seta an bd; s 6ti pa trd danjreb, kar la chan:br itit 6 
rbtcbbsb : Eicha:r sota aprb. 

Mbla port de la kou:r iti tkmi. Ne pouvan pa sorti:r, i 
ch&rch&r partou eun rfu:j, anfbw i trouve:r un 6tab'l. Gusta:v 
ouvri la port ; deb gr6:s be:t nwa;r sorti:r a n gronan, 6 9 
61ansb:r da n la kou:r; le deb pti gar,son, tranblan kom do fou:y, 
y antrbrr a leur.pl&a e i p&s&r le restan d la mu. 

Le matfin, 1 obferjist sorti dan la kou:r, eun gran koutb a la 
m kn. II ala drwd a 1 btabl & ouvri la port an dizan: “ Alow, w6 
pti dro:l, sortb: vot d&myfr eu:r i vnu.” 
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L6 defiz mim pous6:r d6 kri lamantabl 6 1 pri6:r a jnou de 
n pA, le ta*6. 

L ob6rjist, tout 6ton6, leur di: “ K6ske vou f6t do?? isi ? k6ske 
vou m ko?*t6? Mwa, vou tn6? 6ske vou m pren6 pour eu?z 
ma?zjeu:r d om ? ° 

“ Me wi, rnsjeh,” di Kicha:r, “ vouz av6 di a vot fam, set nni: 
" ‘ dem6?z j tur6 16 deft pti dro:l de la vil.' ” 

L ob6rjist parti d eu?z grant ekla d ri:r 6 di; tf Ch parle d m6 
deli kocho?*: j 16z apel m6 pti dro:l de la vil, paske j 16z 6 
acht6 a la vil.—Alo?z, vn6 vit d6jeun6 6 vou d6barbouy6: 
ansnit j vou mo?*trer6 1 chem6?* pour ra?*tr6 oh6 v6 para??. Un 
6t fwa vou n 6koutr6 plu 6 port.” 

De6 Palmy£ 

Euw jou:r eun Kalif pase 1 lo?z d un ko:t arid ki s apel 
Cholna?*; i s i trouva deti palmy6, seulz orneman de s d6z6:r. 
II av6 swaf, 6 ordona k 1 on koupa 1 eu?z d6 palmy6 do?* la s6:v 
dv6t 6t:r eun breuva:j d61isyeft. Lorske 1 arbre fut abatu, 1 oun 
ap6rsu 1 6nskripsyo?z snivan:t: “ Sway6 b6ni, 6 vou 16 deil 
palmy6 d Cholnan, ki av6 don6 vo frni 6 pre:t6 votr o?z:br 
6 po:vre p&san fatig6 ... 6 maleu:r a selni ki vouz ora 
s6par6 ! " Le kalif 6yan lu s6 rno s sa?*ti malad 6 n put al6 plu 
1 w6?*.—llnsi p6ri 1 pnisan ki ddtrai tou pour satisf6:r un a?*vi. 

Jtrair de Ndrval {G travel de Nerval ), 

La Mrizo.v ki Mabch. 

Charnas6 av6t un tr6 lon:g avnu dvan sa m6zon a?*n A?zjou ; 
dan s6t avnu b61 6 parf6t 6t6 plant6 un m6zon d peizan 6 so?* 
pti jard6?* ki s i 6t6 trouv6 lorsk 61 fu bati. Jam6 Charnase 
ni so?* p6:r n avo pu r6dni:r se p6iza?* a la leur vantd^, 3 61k 
avantarj k il ini ann us ofe:r; 6 s 6t un opinya:tret6 dor? 
ka?*tit6 d propri6t6:r se pik, pour f6:r a?*raj6 d6 jan a la 
konvna?*:s 6 k61ke fwa a la n6sesit6 d6k6i i so?*. Charnaso, 
ne sacha?* plu k i fe:r, ave le:s6 sla dpni lonta?*, sa?*z a?* plu 
parl6. Anfen, fatig6 t s6t chdmy6:r ki Ini bouche la vu 6 1-wi 
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'L 1 agremaw t sown avnu, il imajina euw tou:r de pas 1. 


pa:s. 


La piizaw ki i dmemre, 6 a ki el apartono, 6ti tayeu:r do 
SOW mitye, kant i trouvi a 1 igzirsi; 6 il iti chi hn *ou sau 
saw fam ni anfaw. Chavnase 1 awvwa chirchi, ha di k i i 
dma?ide a la kou:r pour eunn awplwa d konsika»:s, k d i 
prise d s i raw:d‘r, me k i ltd id un hvre. 1 ion mard o 
kowtart ; mi Charnasi stipul k i n ved pwtasfyd a so dtfe, 
6 ke mwayinan kekcho:z de plus, i n ved pwiw k i sort de 
tTw k sa'iivrd n awa fit; 6 k il la kouohra la uounra e 1 
j^yra avaw do 1 rawvwayi. Le Uyeu;r s i akoi t s m 

tUU pandaw k il it okupi, Oharnasi fi prawd'r avek la der- 
ny., Agzaktitud le "^1" JJS 

Kfptfrll * 7-J ““ * 

^ , fAi ]r A1 6 just, doda?& 6 deho:r, a kat 

AfA rrrionrt la m&zon tel K ei ^ J u " » . , 

f d mouski a kotd t sown avnu; raplas tou li meubl i 
porte d m°uske, a ko M ^ ^ Qn 16z av6 trouvi, 6 

SSt Jed i«di» 4 £L ; .« mta to, M aptoii * >M*g 

1 andrwa d 1 avnu ou el iti, aw sort L l n l p.uu pa. 
ut Skutd awkor plu to k la livri fit, i spawdaw 1 tayemr 
dousmaw gardi a vu, d pou:r de kclk dwdiskresyow.-Awfiw a 
bzon achve d part 6 d 6:t‘r, Oharnasi amurz sown om jusk a a 
". i \ wa . r le po:y 6 1 rawvwa kowtaw. Le via ki awfil 
awu Byento l la trouv low:g; apri, i va dz arbr 6 n aw trouv 
T% 8 3 rsvva k il a pa:s6 1 bou, i rvyiw a IMm chirche 
£lrb'r-ili Btu a 1 istim, ptd krwa:z 6 n trouv pa sa mizow; 
i n kowpraw pwiw st avawtu:r. La n«i s pa:s dtfw st igzims , 
le jou:r ari:v, i dvyew byiwtd asi kli:r Pour avrzi » 
t „ vwa rviw; i s frot liz yed; i cherch d 6.tz obji pom 
dekouvrkr si s i la fo:t de sa vu. Anfiw, i krwa ko 1 dya.blo 
h aw mi:l i k il a awportd sa mizon. „ , 

A to d .16, de vni:r, 4 d potto » vu d tou k.B, .1 <*>*». 
, aa M 6 gtod dmtoa de 1 uvnu, un mfaun k> ™“ :bl “ '» 
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syen kom dell gout do. In peti. krwa:r ke sla swa ; m6 la 
kuryozite 1 fet al6 ou M c, 6 ou i n a jame vu d m4zo?z. Pluz 
il aproch, pluz i rkoni k s 4 la sy£n. Pour s asu:re myeit de 
s ki \ui tourn la t&:t, i pr6zaw:t sa kl6 ; el ou:v‘r, il an:t*r, 
i rtrourv tou s k il y ave l^:s6, 6 pr6siz6ma?& da?i la m&m 
plas. Il 6 prd a a n pa:me, 6 dmemr ko?iv6/zku k s &t eim 
tou:r de sorsy6. La journe n fu p& by&?in ava?zs6, k la ri:z6 
du chd:to 6 du vila:j 1 £nstm:zi d la verito du sortileij, 6 1 mit 
an fu:ri. I veu pl£de, i veti. dmawrdd justis a 1 ^fttaf^daft, e 
partou on s a n mok. Le rwa 1 su, ki a n rit osi, e Charnas6 u 
bonn avnu lib'r. Si i n avd jam& pi, il or& ko?zs6rv6 sa 
r^putasyow 6 sa liberty. —Sdn Simon (Saint Simon)} 

1 Msiofl d Charnase fut ar6t6 6 mi an. pri:zon, aku:z6, di S6n Simon, 
do b6kou d mtfchawt olio;z, surtou d fo:s mond. 
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II. 

SPECIMENS OF GERMAN. 

Dui '9 dirzo ho:le Gase mils ’ar komen; 

’As fii:rt kain ’andrer Ve :(? 1 nach Ktisnaxt—hi:r 
Fola'nd 19 s—di: Gele:jenhait 2 'ist giinst^, 

Dorfc dar Holundershtraux forbirgfc 3 11119 ’ l:m > 
Fon dort hdrdp kan ’i:n main Pfail ’arldngen; 
Diis Ye:jes 4 ’Ange ve:ret dan Farfoljern . 5 
Max daine Rn^nung mit diim Himel, Fo:xt! 0 
Fort must du:,—daine ’U;r 'ist ’apgelaufen. 

'I 9 lerpte shtil ’unt harmlo:s—das Geshos 
Va:r ’auf diis Valdes Ti:re nu:r ger^tet, 

Maine Gedangken va:ren rain fon Mort— 

Du: hast ’aus mainem Fri:den mi^ hardus 
Geshriikt; ’in giiirent Drdxengift hast du: 

Di: MU 9 dar frornen Dangk’a:rt mi:r fiirvdndelt; 
Tsum ’Ungehdiren hast du: mi 9 gevo:nt— 

Vc:r 219 diis Kindes Haupt tsum Tsi:le ziitste, 
De:r kan auch triifon ’in das Harts das Faints. 




x\uf di:zer Bangk fon Shtain vil ^9 11119 ziitsen, 

Dam Vanderer tsur kurtsen Ru: beraitet— 

Dan hi:r 'ist kaine Haima:t—je:der traipt 
Zi 9 ’an dam ’andern rash ’unt friimt fo:ru :ber, 

’Unt fra:< 7 et 7 ni$t nax zainem Shmiirfcs—hi:r ge :6 
Dar zorjenfole s Kaufman ’unt dar laift 
Geshiirtste Piljer 9 —d.ir ’andi^tje Mon 9 , 

Par diyetre Roiber ’unt dar haitre Shpidman, 

Dar Zoimer, mit diim shve:r bela:dnen Ros, 

Allowable forms (stage pronunciation) 1 Ve:k 3 Goleigcnbait. 
1 farbirkfe. 4 Verges. 6 l;;crn. °Fo:kt. 7 fra:gefc. 8 morgen foie, 
9 Pilger. 
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De:r fame he:rkomt fon dar Manshen Landern — 

Dan je:de Shtra:se fii:rt ’ans Ant dar Viilt— 

Zi: 'ale tsi:en ’i:res Ye:jes 1 fort, 

’An ’ihr Geshaft—’unt maines ’ist dar Mort ! 

— Schiller , “ Wilhelm Tell 

’As tso:#en 2 drai Burshe vo:l ’ii:ber den Bain, 

Bai ’ainer Frau Virtin da: ke:rten zi: ’ain : 

“ Frau Virtin ! hat zi: gu:t Bi:r ’unt Vain ? 

Vo: hat zi: ’i:r sho:nes Togterlain ? ” 

“ Main Bi:r 'unt Vain 'ist frish ’unt lda:r. 

Main Togterlain li:gt 3 'auf dor To:tenba:r.” 

'Unt 'als zi: tra:ten tsur Earner hin&in, 

Dah la:x 4 zi: ’in ainem shvortsen Shrain. 

Der ’e:rste, de:r shlu:x 5 den Shlaier tsu:rii'k, 

'Unt shaute zi: ’an mit traurijem 6 Blik : 

“ 'Ax, le:ptest du: nox, du: sho:no Mait! 

'Ig viirde dig li:ben fon di:zer Tsait.” 

Der tsvaite dakte den Shlaier tsu:, 

'Unt ke:rte zig 'ap, 'unt vainte da:tsu: : 

<^Ax, das du: li:gst 7 'auf der To:tenba:r ! 

’Ig ha:p dig geli:bet zo: manges Ja:r." 

Der drite hu:p 'i:n vi:der zoigl&ig, 

'Unt kiiste zi: ’an den Munt zo: blaig: 

“ Dig li:pt 'ig 'imer, dig li:b ig nox hoit, 

'Unt ve:rde dig li:ben ’in ’Ervigkait.” 

— Uhland. 

'As ’ist dox gevis, das ’in der Valt den Manshen nigts 
no:tvandig maxt ‘als di: Ld:be. 'Ig furls an Doten, das zi: 
rnig 'ungiirn varlo':re, ’unt di: Kinder ha:ben kaine andre 

Allowable forms \ Vergos. Usorgon. Mark. 

*ehlu:k, 6 traurigem. 7 li;kst, 
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1 vi:derkomen viirde. Hoifc 


’als das 'if 'imer morjen 
va:r if hindusgegangen Lotens Klavbr tsu: shtimen ; ’if konte 
a:ber nift da:tsu: komen, dan di: IHainen farfdlf ten 2 mi? 'urn 
’ain Ma:rgen, ’unt Lote zarxte 3 ziilpst, ’if zolte ’i:nen den 
Vilen tu:n. ’If sbnit ’i:nen das ’A:bentbro:t, das zi: nu:n 
fast zo: game fon mi:r, als fon Loten ’anne:men, ’unt 
’artsa':lte ’i:nen das Hauptshtiikgen fon dar Printsa'sin, di: 
fon Handen bedi:nt virt. ’If larne fi:l da:Mi, das farzfgr if 
dif, ’unt if bin ’arshtdunt, vas as ’auf zi: fu:r ’Aindriike 
maxt. Vail ’if manfma:! ’ainen ’Intsi:da'ntspungkt ’arfinden 
mus, de:n 'if baim tsvaiten Ma:le fiirga'se, za^en 4 zi: glaif, 
das fo:rije 8 Ma:l vii:rs ’anders geve:st, zo: das ’if mif jatst 
’ii.-be, zi: 'unfar’a'nderlig, ’in ainem zingenden Zilbenfal ’an 
’ainem Shnii:rfon vaf 6 tsu: re:tsi:ti:ren. ; If ha:bo da:raus 
gelarnt vi: ’ain 'Autor durf aine tsvaite far’a'nderte Aufla:;/e < 
zainer Gesbigte, ’unt viin zi: nox zo: po:6:tish baser gevorden 
y&tre no:tvandif zainem I3u:xe slia:den mus. Der ’e:rste 
-Aindruk fiudet ’uns vilif, ’unt dor Miinsh ’ist zo: gemaxt, das 
man ’i:m das ’A:bentoierlifste ’u:berr6:den kan; das haftot 
’a:ber 'aux glaif zo: fast, ’unt ve:o de:m, de:r as vi:der 
’auskratsen ’unt ’austiljen 8 vil! 

— Oothe , “Die Leifan des jungen Wcrthers 


A UowabU forms :- 1 Morgen. 2 fdrf61kten. 3 za:kto. 4 za 

o V ak. 7 ’Aufla:ge. s’austilgen. 


4 za:gen. 


5 fo.rige. 


Aufla:ge. 


’austilgen. 
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Derr fame herrkomt fon dar Manshen Liindern— 

Dan je:de Shtra:se fxirrt ’ans Ant dar Vult - 
Zi: 'ale tsiren 'irres Yerjes 1 fort, 

'An ’ihr Geshiift—’unt maines 'ist dar Mort! 

— Schiller , “ Wilhelm Tell 


As tso.'^en 2 drai Burshe vo:l ’iirber den Bain, 

Bai ’ainer Frau Yirtin da: kerrten zi: *ain : 

11 Frau Virtin ! hat zi: gu:t Birr 'unt Vain ? 

Yo: hat zi: ’irr sho:nes Togterlain ? " 

“ Main Birr ; unt Vain 'ist frish ‘unt kla:r. 

Main Togterlain li:gt 3 'auf dor Tortonbarr.” 

’Unt 'als zi: trarten tsur Earner hindin, 

Dah larx 4 zi: 'in ainem shvartsen Shrain. 

Der ’e:r 8 te, de:r shlurx 6 den Shlaier tsurrii'k, 

’Unt shaute zi: 'an mit traurijem 0 Blik : 

“ 'Ax, lerptest du: nox, du: shorne Mait ! 

'I 9 vlirde dig li:ben fon dirzer Tsait," 

Der tsvaite ditkte den Shlaier tsur, 

’Unt kerrte zig ’ftp, 'unt vainte dartsu: : 

“ t Ax, das du: li:gsfc 7 ’auf der To:tenba:r ! 

I? ha:p dig gelirbet zo: mangos Jarr.’’ 

Der drite hurp ’i:n virder zorgl&ig, 

(Jnt kiisfce zi: 'an den Munt zo: blaig: 

“ Dig lirpt 'ig 'imer, dig lirb ig nox hoit, 

’Unt vo:rdodig lirbon ’in ’E:vigkuit. M 

— Oh la nd. 


As ist dox gevis, das 'in der Valt den Man9hen nigts 
no:tviindig maxt als di: Lirbo. ’Ig fiirls 'an Loton, das zi: 
j.nig ungarn varlo':re, ’unt di: Kinder ha:ben kaine ’andre 


A llovjahle forms : — 1 Vo-.goB. * t-s o:goi\. 

0 traurijem. 


8 15:kt. 4 la:k. 

7 li;kst, 
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’als das ’ig ’imer morjon 1 vi:derkomen viirde. Hoit 
va:r ig hin&usgegangen Lotens Ivlavbr tsu: shfcimen ; ’ig konte 
a:ber nigt da: tsu: komen, dan di: Klainon fiirfblgten 2 mig ’urn 
*ain Ma:rgen, ’unt Lote za:xte 3 zalpst, ’ig zolte ’i:nen den 
Vilen turn. ’Ig sknit ’i:nen das ’A:bentbro:t, das zi: nu:n 
fa8t zo: game fon mi:r, als fon Loten ’aiine:men, ’unt 
*&rtsa':lte Itnen das Hauptshtiikgen fon diir Printsa'sin, di: 
fon Hiinden bedi:nt virt. ’Ig larne fi:l da:bdi, das farzfgr ig 
dig, ’unt ig bin ’arshtomt, vas as ’auf zi: fu:r ’Aindriike 
maxt. Vail ’ig mangmail ’amen ’Intsi.dii'ntspungkt ’arffnden 
mus, de:n ’ig baim tsyaiten Made farga'se, za:$ren 4 zi: glaig, 
das fo:rije 6 Ma:l va:rs ’anders geve:st, zo: das ’ig mig jatst 
»u:be, zi: ’unfar’a'nderlig, ’in ainem zingenden Zilbenfal ’an 
’ainem Shniitrgen vag 6 fcsu: re:tsi:ti:ren. 'Ig ha:be darraus 
gelarnt, vi: ’ain ’Autor durg aine tsvaite far’ii'nderte ’Aufla:r/e 7 
zainer Geshigte, ’unt viin zi: nox zo: po:6:tish baser gevorden 
va:re, nostvandig zainem 13u:xe shaiden mus. Der ’o:rste 
’Aindruk findet ’uns vilig, ’unt der Mansh ’ist zo: gomaxt, das 
man ’i;m das ’x^bentoiorligste ’uiberrdidon kan; das haftot 
V.ber 'aux glaig zo: fast, ’unt vo:o de:m, de:r as vi:der 
’auskratsen ’unt ’austiljen 8 vil! 

— Gothc , “ Die Leiden des j ungen Werthers *\ 


Allowable forms 1 Morgen. 

5 fo:rige. 6 vak. 


Marfulkteu. 
7 ’Aufla:go. 


, za:kto. 4 Ba:gou. 
8 ’austilgen. 
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SPECIMEN OF ENGLISH. 



Showing Variable Words in my own Pronunciation. 

Dhi Aisboeg. 

At twelv aklok wi went bil6w an ad jcest got thrft dina, 
wen dha kuk put iz tied daun dha skcetP, an towld as ta kcem 
on dek an si dha fainist sait dhat wi ad eva sin. 

“Wher awey, kuk?” fist dha foest main hit went cep. 
“ On dha labad ban.’’ An dhea ley, flowting in dhi owshn’, 
sevral mailz 6f, an im6ns ir6gyula mass, its top and points 
kcevad widh snow, and its sentar av a dip indigo’ koela. Dhis 
waz an aisboeg, ween av dha lajist saiz, az ween av aua men 
sed hu ad bln in dha nddhan owshan. 

Az far az ai kud rich, dha si in evri direkshn’ waz av a 
dip bid koela, dha weyvz rcening hai an fresh, an spakling 
in dha lait; and in dha midst ley dhis im6ns mauntin ailand, 
its kievitiz an vaeliz thrown inta dip sheyd, and its points an 
pinakl’z glitring in dhi 6a. 

01 huendz wa shn on dek luking at it and admairing in 
veri as weyz its byuti an grienja; ixet now diskripshn’ kan 

giv eni aidi'a av dha streynjnis, splendar, and rial sablimiti av 
dha Bait. 

Jts greyt saiz, far it mcest av bin fram tft ta thri mailz 
in sakoemfarans an sevral hoendrad fit in hait; its slow 
mowshn’, eoz its beys rowz an ssengk in dha wfttaz, and its 
hai points nodid agenst dha klaudz ; dha dteshiug av dha weyvz 
apou it, wiob, breyking hai widh fowm, kmvad its beys widh a 
wait kroest; dha thcendring saund av dha kriekingav dha roajs, 
an dha breyking an toembling daun av hytij pisiz, tagedha 
widh its nianis and aprowch, wich aedid a slu.it elimant av fia— 
61 kambaind ta giv it dha kceriktar av trh sablimiti. 

Dha meyn bodi av dha mms woz, az ai av sed, av an indigo’ 
kixda, its beys waz krocstid widh frowzn’ fowm, and ®z it grft 



THE SAME SPECIMEN OF ENGLISH. 


With a fixed spelling for Variable Words . 

Dhi Aisboeg. 

-* 

iEt twelv aklok wl went bildw, and hasd jrnst got thrtl dinar, 
when dha kuk put hiz hed daun dha skoetl', and towld oes tu 
koem on dek and si dha fainist sait dhat wi haed evar sin. 

“ Whear awey, kuk?” fist dha foest m&n hCl went cep. 

On dha labad bail.” And dhear ley, flowting in dhi owshan, 
sevi-al mailz of, an im6ns ir^gyular mass, its top and points 
koevad widh snow, and its sen tar ov a dip indigo’ koelar. Dhis 
woz an aisboeg, woen ov dha lajist saiz, aez ween ov auar men 
sed hft haed bin in dha nodhan owshan. 

ZEz fdr aoz ai kud rich, dha si in evri direkshan woz ov a 
dip bid koelar, dha weyvz rcening hai and frosh, and spak- 
ling in dha lait; and in dha midst ley dhis im6ns mauntin 
ailand, its kaevitiz and vaeliz thrown intu dip sheyd, and its 
points and pinakl’z glitring in dhi ear. 

Ol hasndz woer sQn on dek luking set it and admairing in 
veri as weyz its bydti and gramjar; beet now diskripshan kam 
giv eni aidi a ov dha streynjnis, splendar, and rial sablimiti ov 
dha sait. 

Its greyt saiz, for it moest hsev bin from td tu thrf mailz 
in sakoemfarans and sevral hoendrad fit in hait; its slow 
mowshan, a?z its beys rowz and ssengk in dha wotaz, and its 
hai points nodal agenst dha klaudz ; dha daeshing ov dha weyvz 
apon it, which, breyking hai widh fowm, koevad its beys widh a 
whaft kreest; dha thoendaring saund ov dha kr&king ov dha mass, 
and dha breyking and toembling daun ov hydj pisiz, tagedhar 
widh its nianis and aprowch, which sedid a slait elimant ov 
fiar—61 kambaind tu giv it dha keeriktar ov trii sablimiti. 

• Dha meyn bodi cfv dha m®s woz, aez ai haev sed, ov an indigo 7 

kcelar, its beys woz kroestid widh frowzn' fowm, and fez it grCt 
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;hin an transpe'rant tawodz dhi ejiz an top, its koela sheydid 
of fram a dip bid ta dha waitnis av snow. It simd ta bi 
drifting slowli tawodz dha noth, sow dhat wi kept awey and 
avoidid it. 

It waz in sait 61 dhi aftand'n, and aez wi got ta lydwad 
av it, dha wind daid awey, sow dhat wi ley td, kwait niar it, 
fa dha greyta pdt av dha nait. (Enfo'chanitli dha waz now 
mdn, bat it waz a klia nait, and wl kad pleynli m&k dha long 
re oY u ^ a hiving av dha stynpdndas mses sez its ejiz muvd slowli 
agenst dha staz. 

Sevral taimz in ana woch laud kraeks wa hoed, wich saundid 
az dhow dhey mast av roen thru dha howl length av dhi ais- 
boeg, an sevral pisiz fel daun widh a thoendaring kraesh, plcen- 
jing hevili inta dha si. Tuwo'dz moning a strong briz spraeng 
oep, sow wi hid awey, an left it astoen, an at deylait it waz aut 
av sait. 
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thin and transplant tuwo'dz dhi ejiz and top, its koelar 
sheydid of from a dip bill tu dha whaitnis ov snow. It 
simd tu bi drifting slowli tuwo'dz dha noth, so dhat wl kept 
awey and avoidid it. 

It woz in sait 61 dhi &ftand'n, and aez wi got* to lydwad 
ov it, dha wind daid awey, sow dhat wi ley tti, kwait nlar it, 
for dha greytar p&t ov dha nait. (Enfd'chanitli dhear woz 
now mfln, bent it woz a kliar nait, and wi kud£pleynli mak 
dha long regyular hiving ov dha stytip6ndas maes aez its ejiz 
m6vd slowli agenst dha staz. 

Sevral taimz in auar woch laud krteks woer hoed, which 
saundid aez dhow dhey mcest haev roen thrd dha howl length ov 
dhi aisboeg, and sevral pisiz fel daun widh a thoendaring 
kreesh, plcenjing hevili intu dha si. Tuwo'dz moning a strong 
briz sprang oep, sow wl fild awey, and left it astoen, and yet 
deylait it woz aut ov sait. 
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SOME OPINIONS ON THE FIRST 
EDITION. 

EXTRACTS FROM SOME SELECTED SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 

“ ^ know how from my earliest writings I have been an advocate of 
t* 1 * study of Phonetics, and I was therefore much pleased to see your book , 
which yives a very fair arid clear idea of the whole subject. It would be a 
great saving of time if Phonetics were taught in all schools; the difficulty , 
however , is to find competent teachers . I hope your book may be helpful in 
that direction."— Prof. F. Max Muller, Prof, of Comp. Philology at 
Oxford. 

“ The book is admirable in every respect , and will be extremely useful to 
students."— The Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Prof, of Comp. Philo¬ 
logy at Oxford. 

“ 1 1mve pleasure in saying that I believe your Introduction to 
Phonetics to be a useful and even necessary book. I know of no better book 
for introducing the study to such as have not hitherto given much attention 

to it , and I wwh you all succeed'- The Rev. W. W. Skeat, Prof, of 
Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 

“ I Juno, read your Introduction to Phonetics with great pleasure , and 
have learnt- a good deal from it."— Professor Otto Jespersen of Copen¬ 
hagen. 

|p ■ •«. - 

'OlreaU‘yiiqc**'t%^hlMr» intelligible Introduction to Phonetics than 
Dr. Sweet's boolT* 1. congratulate you heartily on your successful under- 
taking — Professor Storm of Christiania. 



' EXTRACTS FROM SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

" The words, a stop in the right direction, might serve to announce Miss 
Swines' excellent book, if we could be content with so very short a judgment. 
Fortunately ws have space for more than that, so that we shall be able to 
add a few words in justification of our praise."— Phonetic Journal. 
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CTS PROM SOME OPINIONS OP THE PRESS— (continued) 


* This clever work brings before the teacher in a new light the scientific 
methods on which the teaching alike of pronunciation ami spelling should 
be based. Wc should certainly advise all teachers to study it who desire to 
obtain an intelligent insight into the study of Phonetics .”—Child Life. 



“ Miss Soames has earned a further claim to the gratitude of every 
right-minded and conscienturns teacher, for whom the manual will prove 
in many an instance a welcome and useful guide —Education. 


“ There is so much excellent work i?i it that we can highly commend it 
to all teachers a'nd students who wish to study Phonetics in an attractive 
and popular form. To the French and German teacher in particular it 
will be found a most useful companion .” —Journal of Education. 

“ A valuable treatise on a subject in which simple text-books such as this 
are needed. We commend the book to the attention of all who wish to 
begin the study of sound-lore, and more especially to such as have tru'd 
Mr. Sweet's writings and found them too tough ”— University Corre¬ 
spondent. 


“ Lucidly and attractively written. May be cordially recommended ”— 

Academy. 


